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N a lovely forest nook, warmed by the sun and 
fanned by the soft air, stood a dainty little fir 
^e j taller and older play-fellows grew round 
it, pines as well as firs. One thought filled its 
whole heart j'the eager longing to grow taller: 
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k took no heed of the pleasant sunshine and fresh air, 
nor of the little peasant children playing and prattling 
round it when they came out to look for wild strawberries 
and raspberries. Very often they gathered a whole 
basketfuli and then they would sit down to threat^ straw- 
berries on a straw, and say, “ What a dear little tiny tree 
this one is 1 ’* and that made the fir tree very angry. 
The next year it was taller by one ring, and the year 
after that it reached another ring, for you can always tell 
by the number of rings on a fir tree how many years it 
has lived. 

“ Oh I if I were only a tall tree like the others,” sighed 
the little fir tree ; “ then 1 could spread out my branches 
far and wide, and look out from my crest into the wide 
world. The birds would build their nests in my branches, 
and when the wind blew I could bow as grandly as the 
others yonder ! ” 

It found no pleasure in the sunshine, or the birds, or 
the rosy clouds that sailed above it at dawn or sunset. 
Often, when the winter came, and the snow lay white 
and glittering all around, a hare would come leaping by 
and spring right over the little tree, to its great vexation. 
But two winters passed away, and in the third the tree 
was so tall that the hare was obliged to run round it. 
** Oh I to grow, and grow, and be old and tall I That is 
the one thing worth caring for in this world,” thought the 
fir tree. In the autumn woodcutters came and felled 
some of the tidiest trees. This happened eveiy year, 
and the young fir tree, which was quite grown up now, 
shuddered to see the tall, stately trees fall crashing to 
the ground t their branches were stripped off, and they 
looked meagre, wan, and bare, you could scarcely know 
th«» again. After Uiat, they were placed on wagons 
Slid drawn by horses out of (he wood. Whither were 
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they going I What fate lay before them t In the spring, 
when the swallows and storks came, the fir tree asked 
them, " Don’t you know whither they have been taken I 
Have you not met them 1 ” 

The swallows knew nothing at all, but the stork con- 
sidered awhile, nodded his head, and said, " I believe I 
have. As I was flying home from Egypt I met many 
new ships, and on the ships were stately masts ; I think 
those were they ; they -smelt like fir trees.” 

” Oh, if I were only tall enough to sail across the sea I 
By the way, what sort of a thing is the sea t What does 
it look like!” “That would take much too long to 
explain,” said the stork; and with that he flew away. 
“ Rejoice in your youth 1 ” said the sunbeams ; “ rejoice 
in your fresh growth, and the young life within you.” 

And the wind kissed the tree, and the dew wept tears 
over it; but the fir tree could not understand all that. 
When it drew near Christmas, quite young trees were 
felled ; trees not even as tall or as old as this fir tree, 
who knew no rest nor peace, but was always longing to 
be away. These young trees, and they were the very 
finest ones, kept on all their branches ; they too were 
placed on wagons and drawn by horses out of the 
wood. 

“ Where do they go tot” asked the fir tree. “ They 
are no taller than I ; indeed, one of them was much 
smaller I Why do they keep on all their branches! 
Whither are they led away t” 

“ We know, we know,” twittered the sparrows ; “ we 
have looked in at the windows of the town down yonder 
We know where they go to. Oh I they attain to the 
greatest honour and splendour you can imagine 1 We 
have looked through the windows, and seen them 
planted in the middle of the warm room and decked 

3 
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out with the loveliest things : gilt apples, sweet cakes 
playthings, and hundreds of lighted tapers.” 

“ And then ? ” asked the fir tree, trembling in all its 
branches ; ** and then 7 What happens then 7 ” 

<<We did not see any more. It was beyond com- 
pare I ” 

Suppose I too am destined to tread this glorious 
path I ” exulted the fir tree. That is even better than 
crossing the sea. I ache with veiy longing I If it were 
only Christmas I If I were only in the wagon — or in 
the warm room with all the pomp and splendour I And 

then 7 Why, then comes something better and 

higher still, or else why do they decorate us so richly 7 
It must be something greater and more splendid — but 
what 7 Ah, I long, and pine I I cannot tell how I feel.” 

** Be happy with us,” said the air and sunshine ; 
•• rejoice in your fresh youth, under the free heaven.” 

But the fir tree would not rejoice ; it grew and grew ; 
winter and summer through it stood there dark-green, 
tall, and stately ; the people who saw it, said, ** That 
is a fine tree.” And at Christmas-time it was the very 
first to be felled. The axe struck deep through bark 
and pith, the tree fell with a sigh to the earth ; it felt 
a sharp pain and faintness ; it could not think about 
splendour; it was sad at having to leave its home, and 
the spot where it had grown up ; it knew very well that 
it would never see its dear old companions again, nor 
the little bushes and flowers ; perhaps not even the birds. 
The parting was by no means joyous. The tree did not 
recover itself till it was unloaded in a yard with several 
others, and heard a man say, This ia a splendid one 1 
We shall not want any others.” 

Then came up two servants in smart liveries and carried 
tree into a large and beautiful drawing-room. Pictures 
4 
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were hung round the walls, and near the stove stood two 
large Chinese vases, with lions on the lids : there were 
rocking-chairs, and silk-covered sofas near large tables 
covered with picture-books and playthings worth a hun- 
dred times a hundred dollars, at least that was what the 
Children said. The fir tree was placed in a large tub 
filled with sand ; but no one could tell that it was a tub. 
because it was covered with fine green cloth, and stood 
on a rich, bright-coloured carpet. Oh I how the tree 
trembled! What would happen next] The servants 
and the young ladies helped to decorate it. Along its 
branches they hung little nets cut out of coloured paper 
and filled with sugar-plums ; gilded apples and nuts 
hung down as if they were growing ; and hundreds of 
red, and blue, and white tapers were fastened firmly to 
the branches. Dolls, that looked like real men and 
women — ^the fir tree had never seen such things before-— 
swung among the leaves, and high above, on the top of 
the tree, was placed a golden star. It was splendid 1 
indescribably splendid ! 

‘‘To-night,*’ they said, “to-night it will be lighted up.” 

“Oh,” thought the tree, “if it were only night 1 If 
the tapers were but lighted! And what will happen 
then 1 I wonder whether the trees will come out of the 
wood to look at me) or the sparrows fly against the 
window-panes Y Or shall I stand here in splendour 
winter and summer through 1 ” 

It did not guess badly, but it had a downright bark* 
^ache from sheer longing ; and bark-ache for a tree is just 
as bad as headache is for us. Now the tapers were 
lighted. What a glitter, and a blaze ! The tree trembled 
so in all its branches that one of the tapers caught a 
green twig, and it was actually singed. “ Mercy on us!” 
,med young ladies, and put it out directly. After 

i 
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that the tree dared not even shiver. It gave it such a 
fright! It was afraid of losing any of its finery, and 
was quite dazzled by the glitter. And now two folding- 
doors were thrown open, and a crowd of children rushed 
in as if they wanted to upset the whole affair ; tlfe elder 
folk followed more deliberately. The children stood 
quite silent ; but only for one moment, then they shouted 
with delight till the room rang again ; they danced round 
the tree, and one present after another was plucked off. 

‘•What are they doing?” thought the tree. “What 
if going to happen t ” The tapers burned down to the 
branches, and as each one burned down it was put out. 
Than the children had permission to strip the tree. Now 
they rushed upon it till it creaked in every branch I If it 
bad not been fastened by the gold star to the ceiling it 
must have been knocked down. The children danced 
about with their beautiful playthings. Nobody looked 
at the tree except the old nurse, who came and peered 
among the branches, but that was only to see if a fig or 
an apple had been forgotten. 

“ A story ! a story 1 ” cried the children, and they drew 
a plump little man towards the tree;, he sat down right 
under the branches. “ Now we are out in the green- 
wood 1 ” he said ; “ and the tree may have the privilege 
of listening. But I shall only tell one tale. Shall it be 
Ivede-Avede, or Humpty-Dumpty who fell down-stairs, 
and yet came to honour and gloiy and married the 
Princess?” 

“ Ivede-Avede i ” shouted some of the children; 
••Hmnpty-Dumpty 1” cried the others, and there was 
a fine racket. The fir tree stood perfectly still. “ Am 
not I to be tn it? ” it thought; •• shall not I have some- 
thing to do in it ? ” But it had been in it, and played 
Mil all the part set down for iU 
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The man told about Humpty-Dumpty who fell down* 
■tain, and yet came to honour and gloiy and married 
the Princess. The children clapped their bands and 
cried, ** Go on, go on 1 ” They wanted the story of 
Ivede-^ede as well ; but they only got Humpty-Dumpty. 
The fir tree kept very silent ; never had the birds in the 
wood told such a tale as that. “ Humpty-Dumpty fell 
down-stain, and yet he married the Princess. Yes; 
that’s the way things gp on in the world,” thought the 
fir tree; and it was sure it must be true, because it 
was such a respectable man who told it. “Yesl who 
can tell? PerhapsI shall fall down-stain and marry a 
Princess.” And it looked forward with delight to being 
adorned again the next day with lights and playthings, 
gold and fruits. 

“ I will not tremble to-morrow,” it thought. •• I will 
thoroughly enjoy all my splendour. I shall hear again 
the tale of Humpty-Dumpty, and perhaps Ivede-Avede 
as well.” And the tree stood silent and thoughtful the 
whole night through. In the morning the servant men 
came in with the housemaid. 

Now they are going to dress me up again,” thought 
the tree. But they dragged it out of the room and up 
the stairs to the garret, and there they put it in a dark 
comer where no ray of daylight fell. 

“ What is the meaning of this ? ” thought the tree. 
"Whatever am I to do here? What can I possibly 
hear now ? ” It leaned against the wall and thought 
And it had plenty of time for thinking, for days and 
nights passed by. Nobody came upstairs, and when 
some one did come at last, it was only to put some large 
boxes in the comer. The tree was now completely 
hidden; it was enough to made one think it was quite 
dbrgotten, "It is winter out of doors now,” thought the 

7 
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tree; <^the ground is hard and I cannot be planted yet« 
Perhaps 1 am kept safe here to wait for the spring. 
How considerate that is ! How kind people are to me I 
If it were only net quite so dark and lonely up here. 
Not even a little hare I How pretty it was oufr yonder 
ill the wood, when the snow lay round and the hare leapt 
by; yes, even when it leapt over me— though I could 
not bear it then. It certainly is dreadfully dull up here." 

Piep I piep I squeaked a little mouse stealing out ; 
and then came another little one. They sniffed round 
the fir-tree and slipped in among the branches. 

Its fearfully cold," said the little mouse, or else it 
would be rather comfortable here. Don’t you think so, 
you old fir-tree ?" 

** I am not at all old,** said the fir-tree ; ** there are 
many firs much older than I." 

** Where do you come from ?** asked the mice ; “ and 
what can you tell us ?*’ They were dreadfully inquisitive. 
** Can you tell us about the most beautiful place in the 
world ? Have you ever been there ? Have you been in 
the pantry, where the cheeses lie on th3 shelves, and 
hams hang from the ceiling? Where one dances on 
tallow candles, where one goes in lean and comes out 
fat?” 

‘<I don’t know that place,”, said the tree. **But I 
know the wood where the sun shines and the birds sing." 
And then it told them all about its youth, and the little 
mice had never heard anything like it before. They 
listened eagerly, and said, ** Dear me I What a number 
things you have seen! How fortunate you must 
. have been!” 

I? ” said the fir tree, and it began to think over what 
it had just been telling them. “ Well— yes ; it was, on 
^ wbolOft a happy time. But then it told them about 
& 
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the Christmas-eve when it had been dressed out with 
cakes and lighted tapers.” 

** Oh 1 cried the little mice, what a happy life you 
have had, you old fir-tree I ” 

Tm not at all old,” said the fir-tree. I only came 
out of the wood this winter. Tm a little backward in 
my growth, perhaps.” 

“How nicely you tell tales I” said the little mice. 
And the next night they came with four other mice, to 
hear what the fir-tree had to say. The more it told 
them, the more clearly eveiything came back to it. 
“ Yes,” it thought, “ they were happy days, after ail I 
But they may come again. Humpty-Dumpty fell down 
stairs, and yet he married the princess ; perhaps I shall 
marry a princess, tool” And it thought of a lovely 
little birch-tree out in the woods, for the birch-tree was 
a real and beautiful ptincess in the eyes of the fir-tree. 

“Who is Humpty-Dumpty ?” asked the mice. And 
then the fir-tree told them the whole story; it could 
recollect every word of it, and the little mice were ready 
to jump up to the top of the tree for joy. The following 
night a great many more mice came, and on Sunday 
two rats were present, but they did not think the story 
at all pretty, and that vexed the little mice, and they 
cared less about listening than they had done before. 

“Do you only know one stoiy?” asked the rats. 
“Only that one,” said the fir-tree; “I heard that on 
the happiest evening of my life. I never thought then 
how happy I was.” 

“ It is a most contemptible story. Don^t you know 
any about bacon or ts^llow candles? No store-room 
story?” “No,” said the tree. “Then we have had 
enough, thank you,” said the ratSi and they went back to 
i&eir own friends. 

• 
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The little mice, too, stayed away at last ; and the tree 
sighed. " It was really very nice when they sat round 
me, those lively little mice, and listened while I told 
them tales. But that is over now I Weil, I nyist look 
forward to the pleasure I shall have when I am fetched 
away from here.” Now, when did that happen ? Why, 
it was one morning, when the people came up-stairs to 
set the garret to rights ; they moved away the boxes, 
and drew out the fir-tree, which they threw rather 
roughly to the ground. A servant came up, then, and 
dragged it to the stair-case, where it was all clear day- 
light. “Now my life will begin again 1” thought the 
tree. It felt the soft air, and the first sunbeams, and 
now it was out of doors in a court-yard. All this 
heppened so quickly, that the tree had no time to think 
of itself; besides, there was so much to look at all 
round- it. The yard was close to a garden, where every- 
thing was in full bloom ; roses hung fresh and fragrant 
over the trellis, the lime trees were in blossom, and the 
swallows were flying about and saying, “ Qui-viet-qui- 
vietl my husband is come home!” but they did not 
mean the fir-tree. “Now I begin to breathe again 1'* 
thought the tree, and spread out its branches far and 
wide ; but, alas 1 they were all dry and yellow, and it 
was lying in a comer among we^s and nettles. The 
gurid-tinsel star was still on the topmost bough, and it 
jittered in the sunshine. 

Id the yard some children were playing merrily ; some 
of those very children who had danced round the tree on 
Christmas eve, and thought it so beautiful. One of the 
youngest mn up to it and tore off the gold star. “ Look 
sHutt was left cm the ugly old fir-tfee ? ” be cried, and 
mod nped the branches till they cracked again under his 
.boots* And the tree looked at all the fteshness and 
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beauty of the flower garden, and then looked at itself, 
and wished it were back again in the dark garret. It 
thought of its joyous youth, of the brilliant Christmas 
night, and of the little mice who had listened so eagerly 
to the story of Humpty-Dumpty. 

" Too late 1 too late 1 " said the old tree. ** If I had 
only been happy while I could I Too late 1 too late I ” 

Then the servant came and chopped the tree into little 
pieces, there was a whole bundle of them, and they 
flamed out brightly under the laig;e copper in the brew- 
house : the branches sighed deeply, and every sigh rang 
out like a shot, so that the children left their play and 
came to sit down before the fire, looking into it, and 
crying out “ Puff! puff 1 '* But at every crack, which 
was a deep sigh, the tree thought of a summer's day in 
the woods, or of a winter night when the stars were 
shining; it thought of the Christmas-eve, and the story 
of Humpty-Dumpty, the only one it had heard, or could 
tell again-— and by that time the tree was burned away. 

The children played on in the garden, and the youngest 
wore on his breast the gold star which the tree had worn 
on the happiest evening of its life. Now that had passed 
away — and the tree had passed away — and the story was 
ended— «nded and gone — and that’s the way with all 
stories. 
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HERE was once a poor prince; ho 
^ kingdom, but it was a very 
little one. Still it was large enough 
TKair to marry upon, and married 

he was determined to be. 

^ Now perhaps it was rather bold of 
him to venture to say to the emperor’s 
daughter, ** Will you have me ? ** But he 
did venture, for his name was known far 
and wide, and there were hundreds of prin- 
jjnp cesses who would gladly have said ** yes the 
question was what would she say ? 

Well, we shall see. 

On the grave of the prince’s father grew a rose-tree — 
a veiy lovely rose-tree. It only bloomed once in every 
five years, and then it bore only one rose — ^but what a 
rose I It smelt so sweet that any one who smelt it for- 
got all his care and sorrow. And the prince had a night- 
ingale who could sing as if all the beautiful melodies in 
the world were hidden in her little throat. The princess 
was to have the 'rose and the nightingale, so they were 
both packed in silver cases and sent to her. 

The emperor had them brought before him into the 
throne room, where the princes was playing at paying 
•visits with her maids of honour; and as soon as she 
saw the cases with the presents She clapped her hands 
for joy« 

U it is only a little pussy cat I she said ; but they 
jWrMght out the rose-tree with its gforioos rose. 
taf 
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** Oh, how prettily it is made 1 " cried the maids of 
honour. 

“ It is more than pretty, it is charming,” said the 
emperor. 

, Bufthe princess felt it and was ready to cry. 

Fie I papa,” hhe cried ; why it is not artificial at 
all — it is a natural one 1 ” 

** Pie 1 ” cried the court ladies ; " it is a natural one I ” 

** Let us see what is in the other case before we lose 
our tempers,” said the emperor, and out came the night- 
ingale who sang so sweetly that for a moment no one 
could think of anything to say against it. 

“ Superbe-charmant 1 ” said the court ladies, for they 
all spoke French, one worse than the other.” 

How the bird reminds me of the snuff box of Her 
Imperial Highness the late lamented empress I ” said an 
old nobleman ; “ the same tone — the same phrasing I ” 

" Yes 1 ” said the emperor) and began to cry like a 
child. 

“ Now I do hope thaVi not a natural one I ” said the 
princess. 

“ Yes, it is,” said the messenger who had brought it. 

" Then let it fly I ” said the princess, and she would 
not hear of the prince’s coming. 

He, however, was not to be frightened; he stained 
his face a deep brown, pulled his cap over his eyes, and 
knocked at the door. *<Good morning, emperor,” he 
said. ” Can I be taken on in your employment at the 
palace ? ” 

Perhaps,” said the emperor; “but there are so many 
who come to me for a place, that I do not know if I can 
manage it. Stay 1 it just occurs to me that I want some 
one to keep the pigs — we have an immense number 
pigs here.” 

B IJ 
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So the prince was appointed swineherd to His Imperial 
Majesty. He was given a wretched little room close to 
the pigsties, and there he had to stay; all day long, 
however, he was working hard, and by nightfall he had 
made a pretty little pot with bells all round it, and whep 
the pot boiled the bells rang out the old tune— 

** Ah I my dearest Augustine, 

AH is gone by." 

Bat the great beauty of it was, that when you held your 
finger in the steam from the pot, you could smell in a 
moment every dinner that was being cooked in every 
house in the town. That was certainly a very different 
thing from the rose. 

Now the princess came walking by one day, with all 
her maids of honour, and when she heard the tune she 
stood still and looked quite delighted ; for she could play 
^‘Dearest Augustine" herself ; it was the onljr tune she 
knew, but she could play that with one finger. 

“ Why that is the air I play I ” she cried. '* He must 
be a gentlemanly swineherd I Listen : you go down to 
him and ask him what the instrument costs.” 

And one of the court ladies was obliged to go down, 
but first she put on wooden clogs. 

<*What do you want for that pot?" said the maid of 
honour. 

" 1 want ten kisses firom the princess,” answered the 
cwhu&erd. 

** Goodness gracious 1 ” said the maid of honour. 

** And 1 won’t take less,” said the swineherd. 

** Wtdl, what did he say ? ” asked the princess. 

. really dare not tell yon," said the maid of honour. 

can whisper it in my ear. He is veiy rads^** 
uMbimed the pnncess, and she walked on. 
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But when she had gone a little way farther the bells 
rang out so sweetly — 

** Ah I my dearest Augustine, 

, All is gone by— gone by — ^gone by/' 

Now, listen/* said the princess, “ ask him if he will 
take ten kisses from my maids of honour." 

'‘No, thank you," said the swineherd; "ten kisses 
from the princess, or I keep my pot." 

"How tiresome it is!" said the princess. "Well, 
you must all stand round me, so that no one can 
see," 

The court ladies made a circle round them, spreading 
out their dresses, and then the swinejierd got his ten 
kisses and the princess got her pot. 

And highly delighted she was with it I All that night, 
and all the next day, the pot was kept boiling ; there 
was not a single house in the whole town where they did 
not know what was being cooked for dinner, from the 
Lord Chamberlain’s down to the shoemaker’s. The 
court ladies danced for joy, and clapped their hands. 

" We know who is going to have soup and pancakes, 
and who is going to have porridge and cutlets. Is not it 
interesting ? " 

" Oh veiy I " exclaimed the first lady-in-waiting. 

" Yes, but keep quiet about it, for I am the emperor's 
daughter." 

" Certainly, certainly ; of course we shall." 

The swineherd, that is to say, the prince— though, for 
all they knew, he was nothing but a swineherd — let no 
day go by without making 8omethin|r, and once he made 
a rattle, which, when it was sprung, played all the 
lyahxes, jigs, and polkas that have been heard since the 
•mtdxotL 


^5 
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” Really that is superhe / ” said the princess. I never 
heard a finer composition. listen : you go down to him 
and ask what the instrument costs. Mind, 1 shall not 
kiss him again.” 

** He wants a hundred kisses from the princess^* said 
the maid of honour, who had gone.to inquire. 

** I think he is out of his mind," said the princess, 
and she walked on. But when she had gone a little way 
farther she stood still. • ** One must encourage the fine 
arts,” she said I am the emperor’s daughter. Tell him 
he shall have ten kisses, as before ; he can take the rest 
from my maids of honour.” 

> *^Oh I but we would rather not,” said the court ladies. 

** Nonsense 1 ” cried the princess. ** If I can kiss 
him surely you can. Remember 1 find you board and 
wages.*' And they were obliged to go down to him 
again. ^‘One hundred kisses from the princess,” he 
said, ** or each keeps his own.” 

Stand round u^, then,” ^aid the princess. So the 
maids of honour stood round them, and the swineherd 
kissed the princess. 

What is all that uproar down by the pigsties ? ” said 
the emperor, who was standing on the balcony. He 
robbed his ejres, and put on his spectacles. *^Why, I 
declarci it is the maids of honour at their tricks. I shall 
certainly have to go down to them.” He slipped, off his 
house shoes^i^they were really shoes, but he had trodden 
them down at heel, and made them into slippers. 

Fire and fury I what a buny he was in 1 
^ soon as he reached the yard he walked veiy softly 
the maids of honour were so busy counting the 
Ipttses seeing fSir play that they never noticed the 
tiltperor* He raised himself on tiptoe* 

What ii that r* he cried, when he saw the kisstngi^ 




^*1Um«ids'of honour stood jfuund.' 
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and he let fly one of his slippers on their heads, just as 
the swineherd was having the eighty-sixth kiss. 

off!" said the emperor, for he was angry. And 
the princess and the swineherd were both driven out of 
his kingdom. 

There she stood and cried, and the rain streamed 
down, and the swineherd scolded. “ Oh I miserable 
me I ” cried the princess, if I had only accepted the 
handsome prince I Ah 1 how unhappy I am 1 ’’ 

The swineherd stepped behind a tree, wiped off the 
brown stain from his face, cast away his mean clothing, 
and stepped forward in his royal robes, so handsome 
that the princess was fain to curtsey low before him. 
** r have got to this point,” he said. “ I despise you 
Y6u refused an honourable prince ; you were not capable 
of understanding the rose or the nightingale; but you 
could kiss a swineherd for a* toy, and this is what you 
get by it.” Then he went into his kingdom, and shut 
the door in her face. So she was left standing outside 
to sing — 

** Ah 1 my dearest Augustine, 

All is gone by.” 


Tke Ilf of ike leases. 


[N the midst of a garden stood a rose>bQ8h 
covered with roses, and in one of the roses, 
the most beautiful of all, there lived an Elf. 
^ He was so very tiny that no mortal eye could 
Bse him, and he had a sleeping^room behind 
«yeiy rose leaL . He was as beautifully made, and as 
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fair as only a faiiy can be, and his wings fell down from 
his shoulders to his feet. Ah 1 what fragrance breathed 
from his home ; how soft and sweet were the walls I 
They were all built of pale pink rose leaves. A^l the 
day long he basked in the warm sunshine ; flew from 
flower to flower, or danced on the wings of flying butter- 
flies. He measured how many steps he mu8t take to 
walk over all the roads and by-ways on a single leaf 







OQ the linden tree. For what we call the leafs veins, 
he took for high roads and winding paths, and veiy long 
he ^nind them. Before he had finished his joum^ the 
sun set ; he had begun a little too late. 

It grew very cold ; the dew fell, and the wind was 
rising I the best thing left for him to do was to hasten 
hdtttimutd. He made all the haste he could, but his 
leiss had. dosed fyr the night ; not a single flower was 
epen».,.^nm poor IMe Elf wm tmribly frit^tened; he 
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had never been out by night beforei but had always 
slept Bweetly among the soft, warm rose leaves. Cer- 
tainly this night would be the death of him I At the 
other end of the garden he knew there was an arbour 
overgrown with beautiful honeysuckles, the flowers 
looked just like great painted horns, and he made up 
his mind to alight on one of them and sleep till morning. 
He flew towards them. Hush I in the arbour were two 
mortals, a handsome young man and a lovely girl. They 
were sitting close together, and wishing they need never 
part. They loved each other, ah 1 far better than the 
best child can love its father and mother. 

“ Yet we must part I ” said the young man. •* Your 
brother hates us, and that is why he is sending me on 
this business across seas and over mountains. Farewell, 
my sweet betrothed, for so in very trifth you are.” 

Then they kissed each other and the young girl gave 
him a rose. But before she gave it, she kissed it so 
passionately that the flower opened its petals, and in 
flew the little Elf, and leaned his weary head against the 
fragrant walls. He'heard how from the quivering leaves 
was still re-echoing farewell i farewell I ” And then he 
felt that the rose was laid against the young man’s heart. 
Ah I how the heart was beating. The little Elf could 
not sleep for its wild throbbing. But the rose was not 
left there undisturbed. The youth took it from its resting 
place, and as he wandered alone through the dark, dark 
forest, he kissed it so often and so passionately that the 
tiny Elf was half stifled. He could feel the hot' lips 
through the trembling leaves, and the rose opened wide, 
as if under the burning noonday sun. Then came up 
another man, sullen and evil of heart ; it ivas the fair 
girl’s wicked brother. He drew out a sharp knife, and, 
while the lover kissed the rose, he stabbed him to the 
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heart, cut o£f his head, and buried head and body in the 
■oft earth under the linden tree. 

Now he is made away with,” thought the wicked 
brother. ** He can never return, and he will be forgotten. 
He was to take a long journey over sea and mountain 
where lives are easily lost, and he has lost his life. He 
can never return, and my sister dares not ask questions 
of me.” Then he scraped with his feet the withered 
leaves over the loose earth, and went home again through 
the gloomy night. But he did not go alone, as he 
thought, for the Elf was his companion. The little 
creature sat in a dry, rolled-up leaf that had fallen from 
the linden tree into the murderer's hair as he dug the 
grave. His hat was over the leaf so that all was dark, 
and the Elf trembled with rage and horror at the evil 
deed. 

In the early dawn the wicked man reached his home ; 
he took off his hat and went into his sister’s bedroom. 
Hiere lay the lovely, blooming maiden, dreaming of him 
whom she loved with all her heart, and who, as she 
thought, was wandering far away over seas and moun- 
tains. The wicked brother leaned over her and laughed 
an evil lau^, like the laugh of a fiend. Then the 
withered leaf fell from his hair on to the coverlet, but 
he did not notice it, and went out to sleep a little 
before the sun rose. The Elf stole out of the fallen 
leaf, placed himself in the maiden’s ear, and told her in 
a dream of the terrible murder, describing the place 
whefo her lover lay slain by her brdther's hand, and 
whispering of the blossoming lindwi over-head. ** Lest 
yob shooM think it is all a dream,” he said, you will 
AbbI upon your bed a withered ieiff." And when 
w^ tirtce lay rite leaf I 

OAI hittnr team she shed. Her window stood 
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open all day long. The Elf could easily have flown to 
his roses and the other flowers in the garden, but be 
could not find it in his heart to leave the grief-stricken 
maiden. In the window stood a little tree of monthly 
roses ; the Elf seated himself in one of them and watched 
the heart-broken girl. Her brother often came into her 
room, and in spite of his evil deed looked bold and gay; 
but she dared not say a word of her sorrow. 

As soon as night came on, she stole out of the house, 
went through the forest to the place where the linden 
tree stood ; swept away the leaves, removed the earth, 
and found the body of the murdered youth. Oh 1 how 
she wept, and prayed to God that she too might die 
soon. She would gladly have carried the body home, 
but that she could not do ; so she took the pale head, 
with its closed eyes, kissed the cold lips, and shook the 
earth out of the beautiful hair." I will keep this,’’ she 
said. And when she (lad replaced the earth and leaves 
over the body, she took the head, and a little spray of 
jasmine that was growing close by, and carried them to 
her home. When she reached her own room, she took 
the largest flower-pot she could find, placed within it 
the beloved head, covered it with earth, and planted 
above it the jasmine spray. 

** Farewell, farewell 1 " whispered the little Elf, for he 
could not bear the sight of all this sorrow. He flew 
back to his roses in the garden, but they were all faded, 
and only pale, dead leaves hung on the green haws. 

Oh, how quickly the good and beautiful pass away I ” 
sighed the Elf. At last he found another rose, which 
he chose for his home, and in its delicate, fragrant leaves 
be could abide and dwell. 

. ^veiy morning he flew to the poor girl's window ; she 
VaS;» always standing weeping by the flower-pot. Her 
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bitter tears fell on the slip of jasmine, and while she 
grew paler and paler by day, the plant grew fresher 
and greener ; one shoot after another sprang forth ; tiny 
white buds came out and blossomed, and she kissed 
them all. But the wicked brother spoke harshly to her, 
asking her if she had lost her senses ; he could not bear 
to see her, nor could he understand why she was for ever 
weeping by the ilower*pot. He knew not of the closed 
eyes slumbering there, nor of the red lips which had 
mingled with the dust. One day the maiden bowed her 
head upon the flower-pot, and the Elf of the roses found 
her sleeping. He stole softly into her ear to whisper 
stories of the twilight in the grove, of the fragrance of 
the roses, and of the loves of the elves. And she 
dreamed a strange, sweet dream, and as she dreamed 
her spirit passed away — fading in peaceful death, to 
meet him whom she loved in heaven. Then the jasmine 
spray opened its great white bells, and poured out streams 
of wondrous fragrance ; it was its only way of weeping 
for the dead. But the wicked brother saw the lovely, 
blossoming plant, and claimed it for his own possession. 
He placed it in his chamber, close to his bed, for it was 
beautiful to look upon, and its fragrance was rich and 
sweet. The Elf of the roses followed it and flew from 
flower to flower, in each of which dwelt a tiny soul ; he 
told them the stoiy of the murdered youth whose head 
was now dust with their dust, and of the wicked brother 
and the heart-broken maiden. 

*^We know it, we know it!*' cried the souls of the 
flowers. **Have we not sprung from his eyes and lips ? 
We know it alll’* And they waved their heads in 
itntnge, mysterious fashion. The Elf of the roses could 
not understand how they could be so calm ; he flew out 
to the honey-bees and told them all the stoiy. The bees 
aa 
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told it to their queen, and she commanded that on the 
next day the murderer should be slain. But on that veiy 
night — ^it was the first night after the young girl’s death 
— as the^ brother lay sleeping in his bed, close to the 
jasmine tree, the blossoms unfolded, and unseen, but 
armed with poisonous stings, out streamed the souls of 
the flowers, placed themselves in his ear, telling him 
fearful dreams, flew across his lips and stung his tongue 
with their poison-darts. 

** Now we have avenged the dead I ’* they cried, and 
flew back to the white bells of the jasmine. When the 
morning came, and the window was opened wide, in flew 
the Elf of the roses, the queen bee and her swarm of 
warriors to slay the murderer. But he was already 
dead. Round his bed stood frightened servants, and 
said, The scent of the jasmine has killed him.” 

Then the Elf ' of the roses understood the vengeance 
of the flowers, and told it to the queen bee, who buzzed 
with all her swarm round the flower-pot. No one could 
drive the bees away. One of the men took up the flower- 
pot to carry it out, and a bee stung his hand, so that he 
let fall the pot, and it broke to pieces. Then they saw 
the whitened skull, and knew that the dead man on the 
bed was a murderer. 

The queen bee buzzed through the air, and sang of 
the vengeance of the flowers and of the Elf of the roses ; 
and how behind the smallest petal lives one who can 
reveal azld avenge all evih 






The Impiemu^s Bew ©Ixithea. 

ANY years ago there lived an emperor, who 
thought so much of new clothes, that he 
spent all his money on magnificent cos- 
tumes. He cared nothing at all about his 
army or the theatre ; his only pleasure was 
walking out to show his new clothes. He had a coat 
for every day in the year, and just as one says of a king, 
*‘he is in the council," so one always said of this 
emperor, he is in his toilette chamber." 

The great town where he * lived was very lively ; 
foreigners used to arrive there every day. One day 
there came t^o swindlers, who gave themselves out 
for weavers, and said that they could weave the most 
beautiful cloth that could be imagined. It was not 
only that the colours and patterns were so unusually 
beautiful, but that the clothes which were made out 
of the material possessed the singular quality of being 
invisible to any one who was either stupid or unfit for 
his office. 

Those would indeed be valuable clothes," thought 
the emperor. ** If I had them on I should be able to 
get at the truth as to which men in my kingdom are 
unfit for the office which they bold. I could distinguish 
wise men from fools. Yes, the cloth must be woven for 
me at once,” And he gave the swindlers a great deal of 
money in advance that they might set about their work. 
So they put up two looms, and made as if they were 
iveavhsigt but they had nothing whatever on the toomeJ 
demanded the finest silk and the richest goldt 
«4 
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all which they put in their own pockets, and worked 
away at the empty looms till late in the night. ** I 
should very much like to know how they are getting on 
with the cloth,” thought the emperor; but he felt posi- 
tively nervous when he reflected that no one would be 
able to see it, who was either stupid or unfit for his 
office. Now he certainly took it for granted that he had 
nothing to fear for himself, but still he preferred to send 
some one else first just to see how it was getting on. 
All the townsfolk knew of the singular power of the cloth, 
and every body was anxious to see how Worthless and 
stupid his neighbours were. 

1 will send my worthy old minister to the weavers 
first,” thought the emperor. He can decide best how 
the cloth looks, for he has plenty of brains, and no one 
could be better fitted for his post than he is.” 

Well, the good old minister entered the room where 
the two swindlers sat working at their empty looms. 
“ Heaven preserve us ! ” thought the old man, “ I can*t 
see a mortal thing 1” But he did not say so. The 
swindlers begged him to be so kind as to step nearer, 
and asked him if it were not a beautiful design and 
colour. 

<< Great heavens 1 ” he thought to himself. ** Can I 
be stupid ? 1 have never found it out, and no one else 
must either. Am I unfit for my office? Oh, it will 
never do for me to say I can’t see the cloth I ” 

Have you nothing to say to it ? ” asked one of the 
weavers. i 

** Very nice, very charming,” answered the old minister, 
looking Jiard through his spectacles. << The pattern and 
the colours are equally wonderful. Yes, I shall tell the 
emperor that I am very pleased with it.” 

« We are glad of that,” said the weavers; and then 
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they mentioned the names of the colours and explained 
the singular pattern. The old minister paid great atten- 
tion, so that he might repeat it all to the emperor, 
which he did as soon as he got back. The swindlers 
then demanded more money, more silk, and mere gold, 
all of which they pretended to use in the weaving. They 
pocketed all they received; not a thread came on the 
looms, but they went on as before, working busily at 
nothing. 

Soon afterwards the emperor sent another honourable 
statesman to see how the weaving was going on, and 
whether the cloth would soon be ready, and he fared no 
better than the first. He looked, and looked, but since 
there was nothing there but the empty looms, nothing 
could he see. 

“ Is it not a splendid piece of cloth ? ” asked the two 
swindlers, pointing out the beauties of the pattern which 
vras not there at all. 

** I am not stupid,” thought the statesman ; " it must 
be my good office that I am not fit for. It is rather 
absurd, but I must keep my own counsel," and so he 
praised the cloth which he did not see, and expressed 
his delight at the beautiful colours and tasteful pattern. 

*' Yes, it is quite charming,” be said to the emperor. 
All the^own was talking about the beautiful cloth. The 
en^peror thought that he should like to see it himself 
while it was still on the loom. Accompanied by a 
suite of distinguished men, among whom were the two 
eminent statesmen who had been there before, he went 
to the two cpnning weavers, who were weaving away 
Wikjt might and main, but without either fabric or 
tiitead. 

Is it not 'magnificent ? ** cried the' two old statesmen 
srihe Iwii. been Ujwe before. ** Let your nuyesty deifa 
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to remark' the pattern, the colours,'* and they pointed to 
the empty loom, for they thought that all the others could 
see the cloth. 

“ What ! ” thought the emperor. “ I see nothing at 
all I « Oh, that is dreadful ! Am I a fool ? Am not I fit 
to be emperor 7 That would be the most shocking thing 
that has ever happened to me. Yes, it is very pretty,” 
he said ; ** it has my imperial approval.” And he nodded 
in a condescending manner, and looked at the empty 
looms, for he would not say that he could see nothing. 
The whole suite who were with him looked, and looked, 
and could make no more of it than the others, but they 
said after the emperor, ** Yes, it is very pretty.” They 
advised him to wear the magnificent dress for the first 
time in the great procession which was about to take 
place. ** Charming, elegant, exquisite I ” was passed 
from mouth to mouth; every One seemed immensely 
delighted, and the emperor granted the swindlers the 
title of weavers to the imperial court.” 

The whole night through, before the day when the 
procession was to take place, the two swindlers were up 
and stirring. They had lighted sixteen candies, and all 
the townspeople could see how hard they were workipg 
to finish the emperor’s new clothes. • They pretended to 
take the cloth down from' the looms, they cut with great 
scissors in the air, they sewed with needles which had 
no thread in them, and at last they said The clothes 
are ready.” The emperor came himself with his most 
distinguished nobles; and the swindlers lifted up one 
arm high in the air as if they were holding something, 
and said, ** Look I here are the trousers, here is the coat, 
here is the mantle I ” and so on. ** It is as light and 
fine .as cobweb, one would think one had nothing on, 
but that is just the beauty of it I” ^^Yes,” said the 
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noblemen; but they could not see anything, because 
there was nothing to be seen. *' May it please your 
imperial majesty graciously to take off your clothes,” 
said the swindlers, and we will put on your new ones 
here before the large mirror.” * 

The emperor took off all his clothes, and the swindlers 
pretended to put on each separate article of the newly* 
finished suit, while the emperor twisted and twirled 
about before the mirror. 

How beautifully they sit I ” exclaimed everybody. 
"What a splendid fit I What a pattern, ahd what 
colours. It is an exquisite costume 1” 

"They are waiting outside with the canopy which 
is to be held over your majesty in the procession,” 
announced the master of the ceremonies. 

" Look, 1 am ready I ” said the emperor ; " Doesn’t 
it fit well 7 ” and then he turned once more to the 
looking-glass, as if he were carefully examining his 
new costume. The chamberlains who were to bear 
his train pretended to lift up something from the floor, 
and walked just as if they were holding a train in the 
air ; they dared not let it appear that they could see 
nothing. 

So the emperor walked in procession under the 
s^endid canopy, and ail the crowd, in the street and 
at the windows, exclaimed, " Look how incomparably 
beautiful the emperor’s new clotfaes are I What a train 
he has! and how extremely well they fit.” No one 
would allow.it for a moment that he could see nothing 
at all, for then he most either be considered stupid or 
dnfit for his office. None of the emperor’s clothes had 
heen such a success as these, " But he has nothing 
'tor’']priad a Itttle child at last. “Just'listen to this 
WiiOceot^” said its father ; and one whispeied M 
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another what the child had said. ** But he has nothing 
on I ” shouted all the people at last. That struck the 
emperor, for it appeared to him that they were right; 
but he thought to himself, ** I must go through with the 
procession now.” And the chamberlains walked more 
stifHy than ever, and held up the train which was not 
there at all. 


The Starba. 



^ N the last house in a little village was a 
stork’s nest. The mother-stork sat in 
it with her four young ones, who all 
stretched out their pointed black beaks 
which had not had time to turn red yet. 
A little way off, on the top of the pointed 
roof, stood the father-stork, erect add stiff as 
could be. He had drawn up one leg under 
him, so as not to be entirely idle while he stood 
on guard. You would have thought he was 
cut out of wood, so still he stood. It looks 
^ highly genteel for my wife to have a sentinel 
near her nest,” he thought ; ** no one can tell that 1 am 
her husband. People are sure to think that I have been 
ordered to stand here. That looks so aristocratic t ” 
And he went on standing on one leg. 

Down in the street below, a troop of children were 
playing, and as soon as they saw the storks, one of the 
' bol^t began, and all the rest ioined in aAar hiixiy to 
c ag 
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sing the old song about the storks. But they only sang 
it as they could remember it : — 

** Stork, stork I fly home, I beg, 

Leave off standing on one leg ; 

Your wife is sitting in the nest, 

Rocking the littl.e ones to rest : — 

But the first shall be hanged, 

And the second stabbed instead, 

And the third shall be roasted, 

And the fourth shot dead ! ” 

*<Just listen to what those boys are singing!” cried 
the young storks; ‘‘they say we shall be hanged and 



roasted.’' '‘Never you trouble about that/’ said the 
mother stork; ‘‘don^t listen to it, and then it wont 
hurt 

.Bat tile boys went on singing, and they snapped their 
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fingers at the storks ; one boy» however, whose name 
was Peter, said that it was wicked to mock at dumb 
creatures, and would not play with them. The mother- 
stork comforted the young ones. Don’t pay any 
attention to them,*' she said ; just look at your father 
how quietly he stands, and that on one leg ! ” “ We are 
very frightened," said the young storks, and they drew 
down their heads deep into the nest. 

The next day, no sooner did the children come out to 
play again and see the storks, than they began their 
song— 

** The first shall be hanged, 

And the second stabbed instead.’’ 

’’ Shall we be hanged and stabbed ? " said the young 
storks. ** Certainly not," said the mother ; “ you shall 
learn to fly ; I siiall drill you nicely. Then we will fly 
out to the meadow and pay the frogs a visit. They will 
bow to us in the water and sing, ‘ Ko-ax, ko-ax I * and 
then we shall eat them up ; it will be such fun." And 
what then ? " asked the young storks. ** Then all the 
storks in this country will meet together, ax)d the grand 
autumn review will begin ; everybody must fly well ; it is 
of the highest importance, for whoever cannot do it is 
stabbed to death by the general’s beak. So mind you 
try and learn something when we begin our practice." 
** Then we shall be stabbed after all, as the boys said, 
and just listen, they are singing it again now." 

“ Listen to me and not to them," said the mother- 
stork. ** After the grand review, we shall fly to warm 
countries far from here, over mountains and forests. 
We shall fly to Egypt, where there are three cornered 
stone houses that run to a point, high above the clouds. 
They are called pyramids, and are older than any stork 
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can imagine. There is a river, too, which overflows its 
banks, and turns the whole countiy to mud. One walks 
about in the mud, and eats frogs.” 

“Oh-hl” cried the young storks. “Yes, it is most 
delightful. One does nothing but eat all day long ; find 
while we are enjoying ourselves so much, there is not a 
green leaf on the trees in this country ; it is so cold that 
the clouds freeae in pieces and fall down in little white 
rags.” It was the snow she meant, but she could not 
describe it any better. 

“ Do the naughty boys freeze in pieces ? ” asked the 
young storks. “ No, they don't freeze quite in pieces, 
but they do very nearly. They are obliged to sit and 
shiver in a dark room, while you are flying about in 
foreign countries, where there are flowers and warm 
sunshine.” 

Time passed on, and the young storks grew so tall 
that they could stand upright in their nests, and look 
about far and wide. The father-stork ^ame every day 
with beautiful frogs and young snakes, and every kind 
of stork dainties that he could find. And it was most 
amusing when he showed them all his wonderful feats. 
He could lay his bead right on to his tail, and clap with 
his beak as if it were a little clapper ; and he told them 
stories ail about the marshes. “ Now you must learn 
to fly/’ said the mother-stork one day, and the four 
young ones were obliged to go out on to the top of the 
roof. How they waddled about, and balanced themselves 
with their wings, and after all were near tumbling ofl 
ever so many times. 

**Just look at me 1” said the mother. “This is the 
to hold your head; this is the way to place your 
...One, two ; one, two ; that's the way to get on in 
lifts Then she flew a short distance, and the 
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young ones gave a little helpless jump. Bump I down 
they came, for their bodies were so top-heavy. 

“ I won’t fly,” said one of the young ones, creeping 
back ipto the nest ; ** I don’t care about going to warm 
countries.” 

« Do you want to freeze here, then, when the winter 
comes ? Do you want the boys to come and hang yoUf 
and bprn you, and roast you ? Shall I call them now?” 

No, no 1” cried the young stork, and hopped out again 
on to the roof after the others. On the third day they 
could fly a little way, and they thought they could hover 
motionless in the air. They tried it ; and bump, down 
they came, and had to flutter their wings quickly. Then 
the boys came into the street below, and sang — 

Stork, stork, fly home, I beg.*’ 

** Shall we not fly down axld pick out their eyes?” 
asked the young ones. 

** No ; leave them alone,” said the mother. “ Listen 
to me, that is of much greater consequence. One, two, 
three I now fly to the right : one, two, three I now fly to 
the left round the chimney. That was very well. That 
last stroke with the feet was so graceful and true, that 
I shall give you leave to fly with me to the marsh 
to-morrow. We shall meet several nice stork families 
with their children ; let them see that mine are the best 
bred, and that you can strut about nicely. It looks well, 
and inspires respect.” 

** But may we not revenge ourselves on those naughty 
boys ? ” asked the young storks. 

** Let them shout till they are tired. You will fly up 
to the clouds, and go to the country of the pyramids, 
'.while they are being frozen and have not even a green 
loaf or a sweet apple.” 
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•* But we will have our revenge,’* they whispered one 
to anothers and then they were drilled again. Now, of 
all the boys in the street none was fonder of singing the 
mocking song than the very one who had begun it, and 
he was a little fellow, perhaps not more than six yekrs 
old. The young storks, however, thought he was a 
hundred, because he was so much taller than their father 
and mother, and what did they know about the ages of 
children and grown-up people ? Their whole vengeance 
was meant for this boy ; he had begun it first, and he 
was the one to keep it up. The young storks were 
furious, and as they grew bigger they were less inclined 
to put up with it. The mother was obliged to promise 
them at last that they should be revenged, but not till 
the last day of their stay. 

First, we must see how you behave at the grand 
review. If you come off badly so that the general stabs 
you through the breast with his beak, why the boys will 
be in the right, at least in one sense. Now, let us see." 

**Yes, that you shall," cried the young storks, and 
from that time they practised every day, and took such 
pains, that at last they flew so gracefully and easily that 
it was a pleasure to see them. Autumn came on ; all 
the storks began to Hock together and pass over into 
warm countries during our winter. It was something 
tike a review. Over forests and villages they went, just 
to show how well they could fly; for it was a long 
voyage that lay before them. The young storks got 
through so capitally that they received the certificate 
<< Highly commended,** with frogs and mice. It was the 
first-class certificate, and they might eat the frogs and 
mice. , And so they did. ** Now we will revenge our- 
they mid. “ Yes, certainly,** said the mother- 
doika ** I have thought of just the very thing. I know 
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where the pond is where all the little children lie till 
the stork brings them to their parents. The pretty little 
things sleep and dream more sweetly than they will ever 
dream again. Every father and mother would like to 
have^ sifch a child, and eveiy child longs for a little 
brother or sister. Let us fly down to the pond and fetch 
one for evezy child who would not sing the wicked song, 
nor mock at the storks/’ 

But the one who began it — ^the wicked, ugly boy,” 
screamed the young storks, << what shall we do to him ? ” 

** In the pond there lies a little dead baby, who has 
dreamed itself to death— we will take that for him, and 
he will ciy because we have brought him a little dead 
brother. But the good boy — you have not forgotten 
him, I hope ? — ^the one that said it was wicked to mock 
at creatures, we will bring him a brother and a dumb 
sister as well. And since th^ boy was named Peter, 
you shall all be named Peter, too.” 

And everything was done as she said ; all the storks 
were called Peter, and are called so to this day. 


HUMMING-TOP and a ball were lying 
together in a box among many other play- 
things, and the top said to the ball, “ Shall 
we not be engaged to each other, you and 
I, since we are thrown together in the same 
l>ox ? ” But the ball, which was covered with morocco, 
md thought as much of herself as any fine lady could 
do, would not even listen to such a thing. 
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The next day came the little boy who owned the 
playthings ; he painted the top red and yellow, and drove 
a brass nail into the middle of it. It looked mo^ 
brilliant when it spun round. “ Look at me," said the 
top to the ball; “shan't we be engaged? Wetsuit 
each other so exactly ; you can leap and I can dance. 
No one could possibly happier than we should be." 
“ Indeed ! That is your opinion," said the ball “ You 
are probably not aware that my papa and mamma were 
morocco slippers, and that I have a Spanish cork in 
my body.” “Well, I’m made of mahogany," said the 
top. “The mayor himself turned me; he has a lathe 
of his own, and he turned me just for his amusement." 
“ May I depend upon that ? " asked the ball. “ May I 
never be whipped if it's false 1 " replied the top. “ You 
know how to plead your cause well," said the ball ; “ but 
indeed I cannot, I am as good as engaged to a swallow. 
Every time I fly up in the air he puts his head out of his 
nest and says ' Will you ? ' And I have said yes in my 
own mind, so that is as good as a half engagement. 
But I shall never forget you." “ Much good that will 
do,” said the top. And they did not speak to each 
other again. 

The next day the ball was taken out by the little boy. 
The top watched it flying high into the air like a bird, 
till it flew right out of sight. It came back agmn after 
a while, but it gave a great bounce eve^ time it touched 
the earth ; and that occurred either but of its upward 
toogings, or because it had a Spanish cork in its body. 
The ninth time, however, the ball stayed away, and did 
not cpme down again ; the little boy looked and looked 
laiit but off it was. “ I knew very well where she is," 
tihetop, “ She is in ftte swallow's neetj she har 
• the awallow.” 
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The more the top thought of her, the more desperately 
in love he grew ; the very fact that he could not marry 
her only increased his affection, and the fact of her 
having accepted somebody else was another peculiar 
feature *in the case. The top danced about and spun 
round, but his thoughts were always with the ball, who 
daily grew fairer and fairer in his memory. Years passed 
away, and now it was an old love. The top himself 
was no longer young. But behold I one day he was 
gilt all over — ^never had he looked so handsome before ; 
he was a gold top now, and spun till he hummed again. 
That was something like. But all at once he sprang up 
too high, and off he was. They sought and sought for 
him, even down into the cellar ; but he was not to be 
found. Where was he ? 

He had jumped right into the dust-bin, among all 
kinds of things — cabbage-stalks, sweepings, and dirt that 
had fallen down from the roof. Well, this is a pretty 
situation. I shall soon lose my fine gildinghere. What 
a low set I have fallen among.” He glanced furtively 
at a long, leafless cabbage-stalk, and at a queer-looking 
round thing, that looked like an old apple. But it was 
no apple ; it was a ball that had lain for years in the 
roof-gutter, and been soaked through and through 

** Thank goodness, here comes one of my own class, 
to whom I can speak,” said the ball, looking at the gilt 
top. ** 1 am really made of morocco, sewn by the hands 
of ladies ; and I have a Spanish cork in my body, though 
no one would think so to look at me now. I was once 
on the point of marxying a swallow, but I fell into the 
roof-gutter, where I lay for five years, and was quite 
soaked through. Believe me, that is a long time for a 
young ball.” 

'' the top did not say a word ; he thought of his old 
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love, and the more he heard the more certain he was 
that it was she. The servant-girl came up just then to 
turn out the dust-bin. “ Hallo I why here is the gold 
top,** she cried. 

And the top came once more to honour and distinction, 
but nothing was ever heard of the ball. The top never 
spoke again of his old flame ; it dies out you see ; when 
the beloved one has lain for five years in the roof-gutter 
and been soaked through — one does not even speak 
when one meets her in the dust-bin. 


The 


T was far on in January, a fearful snow* 
' storm was raging. The snow whirled 
v* through streets and lanes, clung to the 
W window panes, and fell in heaps from the 
m U roofs. Every Wy seemed in a hurry ; they 

ran, and flew, and rushed into each other’s 
WWW arms, where they held on tight and were safe, 
w * at least for a while. Carriages and horses 
were powdered over as if with fine white sugar, the 
footmen stood with their backs close against the carriage, 
and drove with faces turned from the wind; the foot* 


pWMengers kept in the shelter of the carriages, which 
moved slowly through foe deep snow, and when foe 
«torm was hilled at last, and a narrow foo^afo had 
l^een ^ifoUed away in front of the houses, people would 
liked on U when they met any one. No one liked 
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to take the first step, and tread aside in the deep snow, 
to let the other pass by. There they stood, motionless, 
until, as if by a sudden, tacit agreement, each gave up 
one leg fey lost, and plunged it into the heap of snow. 

Towards evening the wind had fallen, the sky looked 
as if it had been newly swept, and made higher and more 
transparent ; the stars seemed brand-new, and some of 



them were wondrously bright and clear. Everything 
froze till it cracked again, the topmost layer of snow was 
so hard before morning, that it could bear the sparrows ; 
they hopped up and down the snow heaps, but they 
could not find much to eat, and they were terribly cold. 

“ T<veet I ’’ said one to Ae other, “ call this a new 
year? Why, it’s worse than the old one. We might 
just as well have kept the last. I am dissatisfied, and 
' I nave a right to be so.” 

** Yes ; and yet men are running (d)out firing of shots 
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io honour of the new year," said a little frozen-out 
sparrow. “ They throw missiles against the doors, and 
seem beside themselves for joy because the old year is 
gone away. I was glad of it myself, for I ];oped we 
should have warm weather ; but nothing of the kind, it 
is worse than ever. The people must have made a 
mistake in their calculation of the time.” 

" So they have,” said a third, who was old and white- 
tailed. “ They have what they call an almanack, entirely 
their own invention, and everything has to take the time 
from that ; but it is all wrong. The year begins when 
the spring comes ; that’s the course of nature, and that’s 
the way I reckon.” 

" But when does the spring come ? ” asked the others. 
** It comes when the stork rei|||^B, but that is very un- 
certain. In the tovm no one knows anything definite 
about it ; they know more in the country. Shall we fly 
out there and wait ? We shall certainly be nearer the 
spring there, than we are here.” 

“That is all very well," said one of the sparrows, 
who had been chirping and hopping about for a long 
time without saying anything; “ but I have found one 
or two comforts in the town that I should be afraid of 
missing out there. Up a court near here there lives a 
flunily of people who have had the sensible idea of 
ptatring three or four flower-pots outside the window, 
with the round holes in the bottom of the pot turned 
outward to the street. Now these holes are just large 
enough ior me to fly in and. out. I and my husband 
have pur nest inside, and all' our young onM have been 
' brought' upi. from the same place. Of course the people 
ihitaaged the .whole ai&ir, so that they might have the 
fAe^^ of seeing us, or else they would never have 
it. And for th^ own amusement they fhiow 
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cmt bread crumbs, so that we get our meals regularly, 
and are quite provided for. I think, therefore, that I 
and my husband will stay, although we are very dis- 
satisfied, still we shall stay.’^ “ And we shall fly off to 
the couiftry,” said the others, “ to see if the spring is 
not coming ! ” So off they flew. 

Out in the country the winter was sharp indeed. It 
froze many degrees harder than in the town ; the keen 
wind swept across the snow covered plains ; the peasant 
sat in his sleigh with great driving gloves on, and beat 
his arms smartly across his chest, to keep the cold out ; 
the whip lay on his knees ; the lean horses ran till they 
smoked agahi ; the snow crackled ; the sparrows hopped 
about in the wheel ruts and shivered. “Tweet I when 
will the spring come? It is a long while coming.” 
^ Very long 1 ” soundedf from the nearest snow covered 
hill across the field. It might have been an echo, or 
the voice of the strange old man who sat there on the 
piled up snow, out in the wind and weather. He was 
all in white, like a peasant in a coarse smock frock, 
with white hair, pale face, and great clear eyes. 

“Who is the old man yonder?” asked the sparrows. 

“ I know,” said an old raven, who was sitting on the 
finger-post, and was condescending enough to acknow- 
ledge that they weie all little birds in the sight of God, 
and therefore deigned to talk and explain things to the 
sparrows: “It is winter, the old man of last year; he is 
not dead as the almanack says, but he is guardian to the 
little spring who is coming. Yes, winter Still rules the 
year. Ugh I aren’t you cold, you little things ? ” 

“ Now, is it not just as I said ? ” exclaimed the 
youngest; “the almanack is a mere human invention. 

not at all according to nature. They ought to have 
lift fhat to us who are more delicately constituted.” 
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One week, two weeks, passed away. The frozen lake 
lay stark and looked like molten lead, and there came 
damp, ice-cold mists that hung over the earth ; the great 
black crows flew off in long, silent files. It was as if 
all was sleeping. Then a sunbeam darted dcrQss the 
lake, which glittered like burnished silver. The snow 
upon the fields no longer sparkled, but the white figure, 
winter himself, sat still there, his eyes turned fixedly 
southwards ; he did not see how the snow-carpet sank 
suddenly into the earth, and here and there a green spot 
came to light. All at once the air was filled with 
sparrows. “ Tweet, tweet ! is the spring coming now?” 

^^The spring!” re-echoed over field and plain, and 
through the dark brown woods where the moss glittered 
bright green on the tree-stems ; up from the south came 
the first storks flying through the air, on the back of 
each sat a lovely little child, a boy and girl. The chil- 
dren kissed the earth as if in greeting, and wherever 
they set their feet, there sprang up white flowers through 
the snow. Hand in band they came to the old ice-man, 
winter, and nestled in tender greeting close to his breast, 
when in a moment all three, and the whole landscape 
with them, were shrouded in thick, damp vapour, veiling 
all around. , Gradually the wind rose — rose to a roar, 
, and with wild fuiy drove away the mist. The sun shone 
warm ; the winter had vanished, and spring’s fair children 
sat upon the New Year’s throne. 

**That I do call a new yearl” said the sparrows. 
** Now we shall doubtless obtain our due, and get some 
compensation for the hard winter.” 

. Wherever the two children turned, there broke forth 
green buds op bush and treej the grass shot up, the 
ieed grew gmener^in the fields* The little girl strewed 
ell around; they lay piled up in her dress, and 
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though she threw them out in showers, the dress was 
always full, till in her eagerness she scattered a perfect 
snow-storm of blossoms on the apple and peach-trees so 
that they stood out in fujl glory, even before they had 
put. forth their green leaves. Then she clapped her 
hands, and so did the little boy, on which flocks of birds 
came flying up, no one knew from whence, and all of 
them twittered and sang, The spring is come I " 

It was beautiful to see I Many a poor old woman 
crept out «f her cottage door into the sunshine, to 
stretch herself comfortably, and cast a look on the yellow 
flowers that bloomed so proudly in the fields. All around 
her looked as it used to do in her own young days long 
ago ; the world itself looked young again. It is a 
blessed day out of doors, to-day,'* she said. The wood- 
rofle was already there, fresh and fragrant; violets in 
abundance, primulas and anemones were coming up, 
and every blade of grass was full of life and sap ; it was 
a royal carpet on which one felt obliged to sit and rest. 
There, too, sat the children of the spring, hand in hand ; 
sang, laughed, and grew taller day by day. 

A soft rain fell upon them, but they did not feel it ; 
rain drops and joyous tears were mingled in one. Bride 
and bridegroom, they kissed each other, and at their 
kiss the forest trees burst into leaf. When the sun 
rose .it found the woodlands green. 

Hand in hand walked the bridal pair under the fresh 
green roof of leaves, where only the play of light and 
shadow brought out the ever-vaiying colours. \Vhat 
virgin purity, what refreshing fragrance breathed from 
the delicate leaves I Clear and sparkling rippled brook 
and streamlet between the velvet sedge, over the coloured 
pebbles. All nature breathed of eternal peace and plenty. 
TiitO cockoo sang, and the lark trilled; it was a glorious 
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which grew more golden day by day. The white water- 
lily, the lotus of the north, spread out its wide green 
leaves upon the mirror of the woodland lakes, and the 
fishes sought its cool shadow. On the sheltered side 
of the wood, where the sun caught the walls of the 
peasants’ houses and warmed the unfolded roses, and 
the cherry-trees which were loaded with black, juicy, 
sun-filled fruit, there- sat the wife, she whom we have 
seen as child and bride ; her glance rested on the dark, 
soaring clouds, which, violet-tinged, heavy and shaped 
like mountain crests, rose higher and higher. They 
came from three sides, ever-increasing like a petrified, 
inverted sea ; they sank down towards the woods, where 
all lay hushed as in a trance. Not a breath of air was 
stirring, the birds were silent, awe and expectation 
thrilled the landscape ; but along the roads and by-ways 
carriage, horse, and foot-passengers hurried along to 
seek for shelter. Then suddenly it flamed out as if 
the sun had blazed from the sky — blinding, dazzling, 
devouring — and the darkness closed in again with a 
roar and a crash. The water poured down in streams ; 
light followed dark, and thunder chased the silence. 

The young, brown, feathery reeds on the moor rose 
and fell in steady waves ; the tree-sprays in the forest 
were veiled in rainy mist ; darkness came ; light broke 
in ; silence and tumult followed each other. The grass 
and com lay as if trodden down, and washed away never 
to rise again. Suddenly the rain dwindled to solitary 
drops ; the sun shone out, and on blade and leaf the 
raindrops sparkled like pearls. The birds sang, fishes 
darted to and fro across the surface of tne water. 
Swarms of gnats danced in the air, and far out on a 
in the salt, lashing waters of the sea, sat the 
ttunmer himself— the stately man with stalwart limbs 
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and wet, dripping hair — made young again by his 
fresh bath, he sat there in the warm sunshine. All 
nature had won back her youth ; all around was lovely, 
strong, luxuriant. It was summer — bright, jg;lorious 
summer 1 

Pleasant and bweet rose the fragrance from the swelling 
clover-fields ; the bees were humming round the ruined 
temple of the old gods ; blackberry tendrils wound round 
the stone altar, newly washed by the rain, and glittering 
in the sun ; thither fiew the queen bee with her swarm, 
and made ready wax and honey. None saw it but the 
summer and his queenly wife ; for them was the altar- 
table spread, and decked with nature’s offering. 

The sunset sky burned like gold ; no cathedral dome 
sparkles with such lustre, and the moon shone from 
dusk to sunrise — it was summer I 

Days passed — ^weeks passed away. The bare scythes 
of the reapers gleamed in the corn-fields; the heavy 
boughs of the apple trees bent low under the red and 
yellow fruit; the hops breathed fragrance from their 
hanging clusters, and underneath the haxel bushes where 
the nuts hung in rich bunches, man and wife were 
resting — the Summer with his thoughtful wife. 

^^•What lavish wealth!” she said, **all round the 
blessing has spread; everywhere it is sweet and home- 
like, and yet — I know not why — I long for rest, for 
peace '; I cannot find the word. See, they are ploughing 
again in yonder field. Men are always trying to gain 
more and more. At a little distance tehind the plough 
come flocks of storks, the birds of Bgypt, who carried us 
hither through the air. Do you remember how we 
children came up to the northern Iand ^- We brought 
tiaflov<^s, and pleasant sunshine, and green wood- 
wind has dealt hardly with them; titey 
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darken and turn brown like the trees of the southi but 
unlike them they bear no golden fruits/’ 

•‘Do you wish to see the golden fruit?” cried the 
Summer.; ** rejoice then 1 He raised his hand and the 
woodbnd leaves turned red and golden ; a glory of 
colour fell on every forest ; the hedges flamed out with 
scarlet hips and haws ; the elder trees hung heavy with 
dark rich clusters ; wild chestnuts burst from their green 
shells, and in the woods the violets bloomed a second 
time. 

But the queen of the year grew paler and more silent. 
** It blows cold,” she said ; ‘‘ the night brings chill mists. 
I long for the home of my childhood.” She watched the 
storks each and all as they flew away, and stretched 
out her hands after them. She looked up to the nests 
which were standing empty ; in. one of them grew the 
long stemmed cornflower, in another the yellow rape- 
seed, as if the nest was only there for their comfort and 
shelter, and the sparrows flew into the storks’ nests. 
“Tweet! Where are the good people of the house? 
I dare say they cannot bear the cold, and so have left 
the country. A pleasant journey' to them ! ” 

The forest leaves grew yellower, and one after another 
fell to the earth ; the autumn wind blew stormily ; the 
season was far advanced ; at the fall of the yellow leaf 
the queen of the year stood gazing with soft eyes at the 
shining stars ; her husband by her side. A gust of wind 
whirled through the leaves^ they fell in showers, but the 
queen had vanished, and only one white butterfly, the 
last of the year, flew through the chilly air. 

Damp mists came, the icy wind blew, and the long, 
dark nights drevS^on. The ruler of the year stood there 
with snow white locks; he knew it not; he thought it 
was the snow flakes falling from the clouds, for a thin 
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covering lay over the green field. And the church belli 
rang out for Christmas-tide. 

" The bells of the nativity are ringing,” said the king 
of the year, “ soon will the new royal pair be born, and 
I shall rest with my queen, rest in the shining stars.” 

And in the dark green fir woods, where the snow layt 
came the Christmas angel to bless the young trees which 
were to adorn the festival. 

" Joy in the home and under the green boughs,” said 
the ruler of the year ; in a few weeks he had changed 
into an old, old white haired man. ” My time of rest is 
at hand, the young children will take the crown and 
sceptre.” 

“The power is still thine,” said the Christmas angel; 
“ the power, but not the rest. Let the snow lie warmly 
over the young seed ; learn to see another receive homage 
while yet the rule is thine. Learn to be forgotten and 
yet to live. The hour of thy freedom comes when the 
spring appears.” 

“ When will the spring come ? ” asked the Winter. 

“ It will come when the stork returns.” 

And the Winter sat with snow white hair and beard ; 
ice-cold, and aged, and bent ; but strong with the ice 
and storm — high on the snow drift of the hill, and looked 
, southwards— as he had sat and looked before. The ice 
cracked, and the snow crackled, the sledges circled on 
the shining lakes ; ravens and crows stood out sharply 
from the white ground, no wind breath stirred. In the 
ftost-bound air the winter clenched his hands, and the 
ice lay ikthom thick between land and land. 

Than the sparrows came again from the town and 
•^•dw ^ Who is the old man yonder ? And the raven 

there again, or his son, which is die same thing 
•aiwerad tfaem and sud, “It is the Winter; the dd 
aS 
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man of last year. He is not dead, as the almanacks say^ 
but he is the guardian of the coming spring.*' 

** When will the spring come ? " asked the sparrows. 
‘^Then we shall be well off and have better food. The 
old year®wasn*t worth much." 

And in silent thought the Winter nodded towards the 
black, leafless woods where every bough showed its 
graceful form and tracery against the sky. During the 
winter sleep, damp vapours floated slowly from the 
clouds; the old man dreamed of his youth and man- 
hood, and towards daybreak the whole wood stood 
glorious in shining hoar frost; that was the winter's 
summer dream ; the sunshine scattered rime upon the 
boughs. 

“ When will the spring come ?" asked the sparrows. 

Spring sounded like an echo from the hills where the 
snow lay. The sun seemed warmer, the snow melted, 
the birds sang, Spring is coming ! ” 

And high through the air came the first stork, the 
second following ; each carried a lovely child, who bent 
down on the open field and kissed the earth ; they kissed, 
too, the silent old man, and like Moses on the mount 
he vanished, borne by the encircling cloud. 

The Year's Story v/as ended. 

“ That is very accurate,'' said the sparrows, " and very 
beautiful too ; but it is not according to the almanack, 
and so it is all wrong together." 


Tb) mu 

NB or two great lizards were running to 
and fro in the clefts of an old tree; they 
understood each other perfectly, because 
they both spoke the lizard tongue. “ What 
a racket and to-do there is in the old 
eifin hill I ** said the one lizard. “ I have not been able 
to close an eye these two nights for the noise. I 
might just as well have had th^. # ^othache, for then I 
could not sleep. 

Something is going on inside,'* said the other lizard. 
** They have the whole hill raised on four stakes till the 
cockcrowing ; it is thoroughly ventilated, and the elfin 
daughters have learned new dances. Something is 
certainly in the wind 1 ” 

“Yes, I have been speaking to an earthworm of my 
acquaintance/' said the third lizard ; ** he came straight 
out of the hill where he had been groping day and night 
in the earth, and had overheard a great deal ; he can’t 
see, the miserable creature, but he is very clever at 
groping about and listening. They are expecting friends 
in the elfin hill, distinguished friends, but who they were 
the earthworm either could not or would not say. All 
the will-o’-the-wisps are engaged to form a torchlight 
prpcession, as they call it; and the silver and gold, they 
have plen^of that in the hill, is being rubbed up and' 
set out in the moonshme" 

“Who can Uie guests be?*’ cried all the lizavds. 
“Whatever can be on?, listeQ, what a disturb- 
wcet' juist listen, wiM anoisel** 
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At that moment the elf hill opened, and an old elf- 
maid, hollow at the back, came tripping out ; she was 
the elf-king*s housekeeper, a distant connection of the 
family, and wore an amber heart on her forehead. Her 
legs, moved so nimbly, trot, trot; gracious, how she did 
trot along, right down to the sea to find the night raven.* 
“ You are invited to the elfin hill this very night,’* she 
said ; but will you first do us a great favour and go 
round with the invitations ? You ought to do something 
of the kind, since you have no house of your own. We 
expect a few very distinguished friends, magicians who 
have something to say for themselves, and so the elf- 
king wants to make a display.” 

Who is to be invited ?” asked the night raven. 

Anybody may come to the great ball — even men, if 
they walk in their sleep or do anything else in our line. 
But the first festival is to be very select ; we shall only 
have the most distinguished company. I have had a 
dispute with the elf-king, for I thought we ought not 
even to admit ghosts. The merman and his daughter 
are to be invited first ; they won’t perhaps altogether like 
to come on dry land, but they shall have a wet stone or 
perhaps something better to sit on, and then I think they 
will not refuse. All the old demons of the first class, with 
tails, the witch queen, and the robolds we must have, 
and I think we should not forget the grave pig, the death 
horse, t and the church dwarf. Certainly they belong to 

« Fonnerly, when a ghost appeared, the priest cast it out into the 
earth. When this was done a stake was driven into the place. At 
midnight the cry **Let go** was heard, the stake was withdrawn, and 
the exorcised spirit flew away in the shape of a raven with a hole in 
the left wing. This bird was called the night raven, 

V t It is a popular superstition in Denmark that a living hone, and in 
' eases a living pig, should be buried under the foundation of eveiy 
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the clergy, but that is only as far as their office is con* 
cemed ; they are close connections of ours, and quite on 
visiting terms.” 

“ Croak," said the night raven, and off he flew^to give 
out the invitations. . 

The elfin maidens were dancing already on the hill ; 
they danced with shawls woven out of mist and moon- 
shine, and that looks very nice for any one who likes that 
sort of thing. The great hall in the midst of the elfin 
hill was beautifully decorated; the floor was washed with 
moonbeams, and the walls were rubbed with witch oint- 
ment till they glittered in the light like tulip leaves. In 
the kitchen there were plenty of frogs on the spit, snails’ 
skins with children’s fingers inside, salad of mushroom 
spawn, cold mouse, muzzles, hemlock, beer brewed by 
the marsh queen, and sparkling saltpetre wine from the 
churchyard vaults. Eveiything was solid and good ; rusty 
nails and church-window glass were among the sweet- 
meats. The old erl king had his gold crown polished 
with powdered slate-pencil ; it was first form pencil, 
which is very difficult for an erl king to get. In the 
bed-rooms curtains were hung and fastened with snail- 
slime. There was a pretty hurry and bustle I 
“ Now, I must' have this perfumed with burnt horse- 
hair and pig's bristles, and then, I think, I shall have 
done my part,” said the erl maid. 

” Father, dear,” said the youngest daughter; ’’now, 
may I know who our grand visitors are to be ? ” 

” Well, yes,” he said, *' I may as well tell you. Two 
of my daughters most be prepared for their weddings; 

tlw of these animals m called dw death hone, or the 

Jlwdaath hone bobUss ididdli' on three higs to tlw door 
.drtiblsdbMttodis. 
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for married two of them will certainly be. The old 
Kobold, from Norway, who lives in the Dovre Mountains, 
and owns so many rock castles of fieldstone, and a gold 
mine, which is better than people think — the old Kobold 
ia copiihg down here with his two sons, who are both 
looking out for wives. The father is a downright genuine 
old Norwegian, jovial and straightforward ; I know him 
of old, for we have drunk brotherhood together. He 
came down here to fetch his wife; she is dead now; 
she was a daughter of the king of the chalk cliffs of 
Moen. He took his wife from the chalk, as folks say. 
I do long to see that old Norwegian Kobold again I The 
sons, they say, are rather ill-bred, forward young fellows, 
but I dare say they have had injustice done them ; at 
any rate they will be all right as they grow older. Let 
me see that they are shown what good breeding is." 

** And when are they coming 7 " said his daughter. 

*‘That depends on wind and weather," said the erl 
king. They travel very economically. They generally 
come with a passenger ship. I wanted them to come 
round by' Sweden, but the old man would not hear of 
tiying that way; he does not keep up with the times. 
That’s what 1 don’t like about him.’’ 

Two will-o’-the-wisps now came leaping up, one faster 
than the other, so that was why one got there first. 

** They’re coming 1 they’re coming ! *’ they cried. 

** Give me my crown, and let me stand in the moon- 
light," said the erl king. 

The daughters held the shawls aloft, and curtseyed to 
Ihe ground. There stood the old Kobold from Norway, 
with his crown of sparkling ice and polished fir cones ; 
he wore a bear-skin and high, warm boots ; his sons on 
' the contraiy were bare-necked, and wore trousers without 
braces,, for they were stalwart fellows. 
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** Is that a hill ? " asked the younger of the boys, 
pointing to the elfin hill. 

In Norway we should call it a hole I ” 

** Boys 1 ’’ said the old man : " holes go in, and hills 
stand out — have you no eyes in your head ? ” * . 

The only wonderful thing about the place, they said, 
was that they could understand the language at once. 
“Don’t disgrace yourselves!” said the old Kobold: 
“ people will think you are not half baked.” 

Then they went into the elfin hill where the really 
select company was already assembled, and that so 
quickly that it seemed as if they had been blown 
together. But there was elegant and suitable accom- 
modation for all. The seafolk sat up to table in great 
tubs and made themselves quite at home. Every one 
observed the strictest rules of etiquette; except indeed 
the two young Norwegian Kobolds, who put their feet 
right on to the table and seemed to think that every- 
thing became them. “ Feet off the table 1 ” cried the 
old Kobold, and they obeyed, but not at once. They 
tickled the ladies who sat next them with fir cones that 
they had brought in their pockets, and then they pulled 
off their boots to make themselves more comfortable, 
and gave them to the ladies to hold for them. But their 
father, the old Kobold was very different ; he spoke so 
beautifully about the stately northern rocks, the water- 
falls that oaahed foaming down with the sound of 
organs and the roll of thunder, the salmon that leap 
high out of the foaming water when the Reck plays 
on, his golden harp; about brilliant winter nights when 
the sleigh bells ring out, and the young men run with 
Inffttiag .torches over the ioe>-ice so transparent, that 
tlhey cad see the.^es start with fright beneath their 
•'yqii'; he could describe so that you saw the very 
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scene before you ; it was as if the saw-mills were set 
working, and the lads and lasses sang and danced the old 
Norwegian dance — hurrah 1 all at once the Kobold gave 
the old elf maid a sounding kiss — something like a kiss 
— an^ /et they were no relations whatever 1 

Then the elfin maidens danced — singly, and with 
stamped cadence ; they did it beautifully ; and then 
came the figure and solo dances. Goodness 1 how they 
could stretch out their legs, you could hardly tell where 
they began and where they ended, or which were arms 
and which legs, everything spun round like shavings from 
a saw mill, and then they twirled and twisted till the 
death horse and the grave pig felt ill, and had to be led 
from the table. 

“Prrrr!’* cried the old Kobold: “that’s one way of 
managing one’s legs 1 But what else can they do, 
besides dance, and stretch out their legs and raise a 
whirlwind ? 

“ You shall soon see that,” said the erl king. He 
called forward the youngest daughter. She was as light 
and clear as moonlight; the most delicate of all the 
sisters. She put a white shaving in her mouth and away 
she was — quite out of sight. That was her trick. But 
the old Kobold said he shouldn’t like his wife to have 
that trick, and he did not think his sons cared about 
it either. The other daughter could walk by her own 
side just as if she had a shadow, a thing no Kobolds 
have. 

The third was quite different ; she had studied 
cookery with the marsh elf, and she knew how to stuff 
alder tree buds with glow worms. 

^^She will make a good housewife,” said the old 
'^'Itobold; and he drank to her with his eyes, for ho 
4ul" not wish to drink too deeply. 
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Then came the fourth and brought her harp: when 
she struck the first chord every one lifted their left leg, 
fisr the Kobolds are all left footed ; and when she struck 
, the second chord every one was obliged to do whatever 
she wished. 

She is a dangerous woman," said the old Kobold ; 
but the two sons went out of the hill, for they had had 
enough of it. 

'* And what can the next do ? " said the old Kobold. 

** I have learned to love all that is Norwegian," she 
said; **and I will never marry unless I can go to 
Norway." But the youngest whispered to the Kobold, 
“ That’s only because she has heard a Norwegian song 
that says how when the world sinks away the northern 
cliffs will be left for monuments ; that’s why she wants 
to go up there. She is so dreadfully afraid of sinking 
down.” 

*< Hoi hoi " cried the old Kobold, is that the 
meaning of it ? Well, what can the seventh and last 
do?” 

*'The sixth comes before the seventh,” said the erl 
Idng, for hd could count ; but the sixth would not come 
forward. 

“ I can only tell people the truth," she said ;• “nobody 
cares about me, and 1 have enough to do to sew my 
shroud." Then came the seventh and last; and what 
could she do ? Why she cpuld tell faiiy tales, as many 
as she chose. 

“ Here are my five fingers," said the old Kobold; 
** tell me one for each." 

She took hold of him by the, wrist, and he laughed till 
Hw chadded again* When she came to the ring finger 
•wit a gold ling od then, just as. if it knew there was 
: admatto happuw<lhe old man cried out, “ HoU 
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on to that ; the whole hand is yours. 1 shall take you 
to wife myself.*' 

*‘The tale for the ring finger and the little finger are 
wanting«yet,’* said the elfin maiden. 

“ We will hear them in the winter,” said the 
Kobold ; ** and about the birch tree, and the spectre 
gifts, and the ringing frost. You shall tell them, for 
no one else knows how up there. We will sit in the 
stone halls where the pine fire burns, and drink mead 
out of the golden horns of the old Norwegian kings; 
the Reck has given me a pair of them. While we sit 
there Nix will visit us, and sing us songs of the shep- 
herdesses on the mountains. That will be capital. 
The salmon will leap in the waterfall and beat against 
the stone wall but it cannot come through. Yes, it, 
is pleasant in dear old Norway. But where are my 
lads ? " 

Ah! where are they? Why running all over the 
fields, blowing out the will-o'-the-wisps, who were kindly 
coming up with their torchlight procession. 

What’s all the romping?” cried the old Kobold. 
“ I have chosen a mother for you — ^now you may choose 
out two of your aunts.” 

But the youngsters said they would rather make 
speeches and drink brotherhood; they did not care 
about marrying. So they made speeches, and drank 
brotherhood, hanging up their empty horns to show 
that not a drop was left. Then they took off theii 
coats and went to sleep on the table, for they did nol 
stand on any ceremony. But the old Kobold danced 
about the room with his young wife, and exchanged 
, boots with her, which is much more genteel than ex 
changing rings. 

The cock crows I ” said the old elf maid, who saw 
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to the house>keeping; ** we must close the shutters or 
the sun will burn us ilp.'* 

And the hill was closed. 

But outside the lizards ran to and fro in the cloven 
tree, and one said to the other, ** Well, I do like that old 
Norwegian Kobold I ” 

** I like the lads the best,’* said the earthworm. But 
then he could not see, poor creature. 


Tb© in the World. 

HERE was once a queen, in whose garden 
bloomed the most beautiful flowers all the 
year round, and from 'every quarter of the 
world. She loved the roses best, and she 
had every kind, from the wild hedge rose, 
with the apple-scented green leaves, to the 
rarest Proven 9 ai rose. They grew up the 
castle wall, twined round columns and win- 
dow frames, crept along the corridors and the ceilings 
of the palace chambers, and each had its own fragrance, 
shape, aa4 colour. 

But within the palace reigned care and sorrow; the 
riueett lay on her sick bed, and the doctors said that’she 
must die. *' There is one thing that can save her,” said 
the wisest of th«n. Bring ner the loveliest rose in the 
world ; flbe one that tells of the highest and purest love. 

eyes rcM on tiiat before they close for ever, and 

iM i#-saved.” 





THE LOVELIEST ROSE IN THE WORLD. 

Young and old brought their roses from far and near; 
each chose the loveliest in his garden, but none was the 
right one. The rose must be brought from the garden 
of love— but which of all the roses there told of the 
highest, •Jjurest love ? 

The poets sang of the loveliest rose in the world ; each 
named his own. Messages were sent through all the 



realm to every heart that beat for love; messages to 
every class and every age. “ As yet, nO one has named 
the flower/* said the wise physician. No one has 
pointed to the place whence it sprang forth in all its 
'tfioiy. It is not the rose from the tomb of Romeo and 
JuUetf nor from Walburga’s grave, although these roses 
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will bloom for ever in song. It is not the rose which 
sprang forth from Winkelried's blood-stained lances, 
from the sacred blood which streams from the breast oi 
the hero dying for his fatherland, although no death is 
sweeter, no rose redder than the blood so shed. '‘Neither 
is it that wonder-flower, for whose sake men offer up 
their fresh, bright life in weary days and years, in sleep- 
less nights spent in their lonely chamber — ^the magic 
rose of knowledge.” 

“I know where it blooms," cried a happy mother, 
bringing her little child to the queen’s sick bed. ” I 
know where the loveliest rose in the world is found. 
The rose, which tells of the highest and purest love, 
springs from the blooming cheeks of my sweet child, 
when refreshed by sleep he uncloses his blue eyes, and 
smiles towards me with all his wealth of love.” 

Lovely is this rose, but there is a far lovelier,” said 
the sage. 

" Yes ; a far lovelier,” said one of the women. I 
have seeft it — a holier, purer rose there cannot be, but it 
was pale as the petals of the tea-rose. I saw it on 
the (^eeks of our queen. She had laid aside her royal 
crown, and was carrying her sick child to and fro in 
the long, sorrowful night. She wept over it, kissed it, 
prajred to God for it, as only a mother prays in her hour 
of need,” , 

** Holy, and wonderful in its strength, is the white rose 
of s<HTOW, but it is not the rose we seek." 

** No ; tiie loveliest rose is found before the altar of the 
Lord,” said the good old bishop. " I saw it bloom as if 
' an angel*# couoterumce were shining forth. The young 
■j w ii^deos i^idne near to the table of the Lord to renew 
bsjitiaRud vowd, and the rose reddened and paled 
00 lAdeka.' Ckae yoimg giri stood then and 
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gued towards heaven with all the parity and love of her 
whole soul. That was the rose that told of the highest, 
purest love.” 

” Blessings rest on her!” said the sage; “but, as 
yet, no one has named the loveliest rose in the world." 

A little child stole into the room — ^the queen's own 
son ; tears were in his eyes and on his cheeks ; he held 
in his arms a large open book, bound ip velvet with great 
silver clasps. ” Mother,” cried the little one, ” oh, listen 
to what I have just been reading ! ” He laid the book 
upon the bed, and read out of it the story of Him who 
gave .Himself up to the death of the cross for us men 
and for our salvation. . 

“ Greater love hath no man than this 1 ” 

A rose-light crossed the pale cheeks of the queen, 
and her eyes brightened, for she saw that out of the 
leaves of the book there sprang ibrth the loveliest rose 
iA the world — ^the rose that springs from the good of 
Christ “on the tree of the cross. 

” 1 see it I ” she cried; ” and he who sees this loveliest 
rose on earth shall never die." 


The Steadfast IPm 


t HERE were once five-and-twenty tin 
soldiers, all brothers, for they were all bom 
out of the same old tin spoon. They stood, 
musket on shoulder, looking straight before 
Hienit and their uniform was red and blue. The first 
' tlqrlithsy heard in thh) world, when the lid was taken 
a fii 
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off the box in which they lay, was the ciy, ^Tin 
soldiers I ” It was said by a little boy, who was clapping 
his hands foi joy. He had just received them as a 
birthday present, and he set them up on the table. One 
soldier was exactly like another, except, indeed, the 
youngest. He had been cast last of all, when the tin 
was running short, so that there was only enough for one 
leg ; but he stood as firmly on his one leg as the others 
did on their two, and he is the only one who became 
remarkable. 

On the table where they were set up were many other 
playthings. The most striking of all was a prettily-made 
paper castle. You could see through the tiny windows 
right into the rooms, and in front of the entrance stood 
green trees, round a little mirror which looked like a 
clear lake. Waxen swans swam upon it, and were 
reflected within it. That was very pretty, but the 
prettiest of all was a little lady who stood in the open 
doorway. She, too, was cut out of paper, but she wore a 
dress of transparent cambric, with a narrow blue ribbon 
across her shoulders like a scarf, fastened in front with a 
sparkling tinsel rose sis large as her face. The little lady 
stretched out both her arms for she was a dancer, and 
then she lifted up one leg so high that the tin soldier 
could not see it, and thought she bad but one, like 
himself. 

<*That would be the wife for me," he thought, ^^but 
ehe is so aristocratic, she lives in a castle. I have only 
a boa, and there are five-and-twenty of us in that— it 
is no place for her. But 1 must make her acquaintance I 
He placed himself behind a snuff-box, which stood on 
the tablei be could see the little lady clearly from 
that position. There she was, always on one leg, and 
^ar balance, 
fib 
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When the night came on, all the other tin soldiers 
were put in the box, and the people of the house went 
to bed. Then the playthings began to play — they played 
at war, and paying visits, and giving balls. The tin 
soldiers i^ttled in their box, for they wanted to join in, 
but they could not lift up the lid. The nut-cracker 
turned somersaults, and the slate pencil amused itself 
on the table ; they made such a noise that the canary 
woke up and began to talk, in poetiy, too. The only 
two who never moved from their places were the tin 
soldier and the dancer. She stood still on the very 
points of her toes, with both arms outspread, and he was 
just as steadfast on his one leg, with his eyes never 
moving from her face. The clock struck twelve — and 
crash I up flew the lid of the snuff-box, but there was no 
snuff in it, only an old hobgoblin — it was a toy. Tin 
soldier,'* said the goblin, ** don't keep staring at what 
doesn't concern you.” 

But the tin soldier pretended not to hear him. 

** Very well ! you just wait till to-morrow I said the 
goblin. 

The next day when the children got up the tin soldier 
was set up in the window, and whether it was the goblin 
or the draught is not known, but the window suddenly 
blew open, and the soldier fell head over heels down 
from the third story. It was a terrible journey. He 
kept his leg stifBy in the air, and stuck with his shako 
and the point of his bayonet between two paving stones. 
The servant girl and the little boy ran down directly to 
look for him, but although they were almost near enough 
to tread on him, they could not find him. If the tin 
soldier had only cried out, Here I am I ” they would 
xofM likely have found him, but he did not consider it 
biMbiiiisig to ay out, because he was in uniform. 
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Soon it began to rain; the drops came thicker and 
faster, till at last it was a perfect deluge. When it was 
over, two street boys ran up. I say, look here 1 ” cried 
one of them — “ here is a tin soldier ; let's have him out, 
and put him to sail our boat.” * , 

They made a boat out of a piece of newspaper, placed 
the soldier in the middle and launched it on the gutter : 
the two lads ran along by the side and clapped their 
hands. Heaven preserve us I how high the waves ran in 
the gutter, and what a current there was — for it had been 
a regular downpour. The paper boat rocked up and 
down, spinning round every now and then till the tin 
soldier was giddy. He, however, remained steadfast, 
moved not a muscle, but looked straight before him, 
shouldering his musket. All at once the boat darted into 
a long drain ; it was just as dark as if ^le had been in his 
box. 

"Where can I be going to now ? ” he thought. " It 
is all the goblin's doing. Ah I if only the little lady were 
in my boat, it might be twice as dark for all I should 

care.” 

Suddenly up came a great water-rat who lived in the 
drain. " Have you a passport 7 ” said the rat : " out 
with your passport 1 ” But the tin soldier did not speak, 
he only held his musket more firmly. 

' The boat darted on and the rat followed it. Ugh 1 
how he gnashed his teeth and called out to the bits of 
Stnw and stick, " Stop him*— stop him I he has paid no 
toll I he hasitt shown his passport!” 

The current grew stronger and stronger; the tin 
a^ter conld see the dajdis^t at the end of the drain, 
W «r .tite same time he heard a roar and . a msh 
might hytv* icil^aed tiie bravest man, Oi^ 
'riiMiillir tunnel ended, the dnihi 
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emptied itself into a great canal I It was a 
dangerous for him as it would be for us to be carried 
down a mighty waterfall. He was so near it now that 
there w^s no chance of stopping. The boat rushed 
through, the poor tin soldier stood as firm as ever he 
could; no one should say of him that he moved an 
^lash. Three times — ^four times, the boat spun 
round; it was filled to the very edge with water — it 
must go down now. The tin soldier stood up to his 
neck in water ; the deeper the boat sank the more the 
paper gave way, till the water closed above the soldier’s 
head. He thought of the sweet little dancer whom he 
would never see again, and the song sounded in his 
ears^ 

•• Farewell, farewell, thou wamor bbld, 

March on to death and glory I ” 

The paper split in two, the soldier sank down and was 
immediately swallowed up by a large fish. 

How dark it was inside the fish I darker than in the 
tunnel, and much narrower too. But the tin soldier 
remained steadfast, and lay at full length, shouldering 
his musket. 

The fish darted to and fro— making the most alarming 
movements ; when at last he was quite still. A ray of 
light shot through him : it grew clearer, and a voice cried 
out " The tin soldier I ” The fish had been caught, taken 
to market, sold, and brought into the kitchen where the 
CQok cut it open with a large knife. She seised the 
soldier with two fingers round the waist, and carried 
him into the parlour, for every one to see the distin* 
gttisiMd man who had travelled about the world in the 
of a fish. But the tin soldier was not proud. 
Th^ set him up on the table— and— well I how strangely 
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things do turn out in this world I — there he was in the 
same room where he had lived before ; there were the 
same children, the same pla}rthing8 on the table, the 
lovely castle with the pretty little dancer I She,was still 
standing on one leg, holding the other high in the air; 
she too was steadfast. That touched the tin soldier — he 
could have wept tin tears, only that would not have been 
becoming. He looked at her, but she said nothing. 

Then one of the little boys took up the tin soldier and 
threw him in the fire ; he gave no reason whatever for 
doing so — it must have been the fault of the goblin in 
the enofi'*box. 

The tin soldier stood there, lighted up by the flame ; 
felt a great heat, but whether it came from the fire or 
from his love he did not know. He had lost all his 
bright colour, perhaps on the journey, perhaps from 
sorrow, nobody could be sure. He looked at the little 
dancer, she looked at him ; he felt that he was melting, 
but he remained steadfast, shouldering his musket. 
Suddenly the door burst open, the wind caught the 
dancer, and she flew like a sylph straight to the tin 
soldier, flashed out into a flame— and vanished. There- 
, upon the tin soldier melted away, and the next morning 
when the housemaid raked out the ashes, she found him 
in the shape of a little heart. Nothing was Idft of the 
danc^ )>at the tinsel rose, and that was burnt as Uack 
as a cold. 
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ERY often when one passes by a field of 
buckwheat after a storm one finds it 
blackened^ scorched, and dead, as if a flame 
of fire had swept over it. That comes 
from the lightning/* the farmer says, but 
this is what the sparrows told me. The sparrows heard 
the story from an old willow which grows by a field 
of buckwheat, a wide-spreading stately willow, but bent 
with age and cloven asunder in the midst. Out of the 
cleft grow grasses and flowering brambles; the tree 
leans forward so that the branches touch the earth, and 
hang like long green hair. 

Com grows in all the neighbouring fields, barley, 
and rye, and graceful oats, which, when they are ripe, 
look like a flock of little canary birds on a bough. The 
com .was rich and blessed; the fuller the ears the 
lowlier they bent in thankful humility. 

Right in front of the willow was a field of buckwheat. 
The buckwheat never bent like the other corn, but 
stood erect and haughty on its stem. 

** I am certainly as rich as the com i ” it cried, and 
far more beautiful. My flowers are as lovely as the 
apple blossom; it is a pleasure to look on me and 
mine. Do you know anything more beautiful than me, 
you old willow ? ** 

The willow nodded as much as to say ** That I do I ** 
But the buckwheat shook itself out for very pride, and 
Mid, « Stupid treel It is so old that the grass grows 
odk of its body.** 
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Stonn came on — the field fiowen folded their leavet 
and bowed their little beads, as it rushed by, but tha 
buckwheat stood erect and defiant. 

<• Bow your head, as we do," said the flowers. 

“ I do not see why I should," said the buckwlieat. 

** Bow your head, as we do," cried the corn. “ The 
angel of the storm is coming. His pinions reach from 
the clouds to the earth, and he will smite you down 
before you can beg for mercy." 

“ I will not bow,” said the buckwheat 
Close your flowers and fold your leaves," said the 
old willow tree ; “ do not look at the lightning when the 
cloud opens : even men dare not do that — for through 
the lightning one can see into heaven itself, and that 
sight strikes' even human beings blind: what then 
would become of us — poor growth of the earth — if we 
ventured it— we who are of so much less worth than 
they? ” 

“ Of less worth ? " said the buckwheat. *' I mil look 
straight into heaven itself,” and so it did in its pride 
and scorn. The lightning came ; it was as if the whole 
world stood in flames. 

When the storm was over, the flowers and com stood 
in the fresh pore air, revived lay the rain ; but the buck* 
wheat was burnt black by the lightning, and lay like a 
dead weed on the earth. 

Ihe old willow waved its branches in the air and 
wept ; great drops f<$ll from the green leaves. “ Why do 
you weep?” asked the sparrows. *‘It is so pleasant 
here t see how die sun shines and the clouds sail by. 
Can you not breathe the fragrance from flower and tree ? 
Whi- do you weep ? *' 

; T^ben tl^ ^SlOwtold them oS the pride of die buck* 
Oe fdl thit fbUowed on its pride. 



AT THE LAST DAY. 


I, who am writing, heard it all from the aparrows, one 
night when I begged them to tell me a story. 
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IMii called hitn-^a defender of the Word which to 
nim was law — a aealoua servant of a jealous God. 
Death stood by his bedside — death with stem, pale 
face. “ Follow me — the hour is come," he sajd ; and 
touched with icy finger the man’s feet : they frose and 
stiffened : touched his forehead ; then his heart, which 
ceased to beat, and the soul followed the death.angel. 

In the few seconds that elapsed between this con* 
secration of his feet and heart, ail that had filled his 
past life rose before the dying man like the great waves 
of a black, sullen sea. His glance shrunk back in 
tenor from the immeasurable depth; round him the 
myriads of stars, worlds, and heavenly orbs whirled 
disaily by in endless space. 

At such a moment the sinner shudders, for there is 
nothing to which he can cling. But the good man lays 
down his head in quiet trust, saying the childlike 
prayer — “Thy will be done I” This dying man had 
never kno\ra the childlike heart : he felt himself a man : 
he did not shrink as a sinner, for he trusted in his 
creed. Evety ordinance of religion had been observed 
by him in all its strictness ; millions of souls, he knew, 
would tread the broad way of destraction, nay, he would 
willingly have slain their bodies with fire and sword as 
their souls must be slain hereafter. But his path led 
towards heaven, whose gates were opened to him 1^ the 
promised mercy. 

The soul followed the angel of death, but it looked 
bade once more on the bed, where laythe form of day, 
fimpipei in its white shroud— a strange copy of itadH 
- tlxy' flew through a wide ball* that yet lodesd 
' fotnething .like a forest. Nature was clipped and pruned, 
■^yidi^ s^ up in dasaes, treated artificially as in a 
Fitni^ 'gnt d e tt ' masqumde was being held. ’ 
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** That is human life,” said the angel of death. 

All the maskers were more or less disguised; they 
were not the highest or the noblest who were dressed in 
gold an^ velvet ; the meanest and poorest did not 
wear the garb of poverty. It was a strange masquerade ; 
and it was wonderful to see how evety one held some- 
thing closely hidden under the folds of his mantle« 
trying vainly to hide it away out of sight. Vainly, for 
all he met tore open the mantle and laid it bare : the 
head of some beast was then clearly seen — ^with some, 
a mocking ape, with others, a hideous goat, a poisonous 
serpent, or a clammy fish. 

It was the brute nature that lies deep in all our hearts; 
and it struggled wildly to get free. All held the long 
cloak tightly over it, but the others tore it asunder and 
cried, ** Look 1 this is the one — ^this is the one I ” each 
laying bare the other’s misery. 

^'What beast was hidden in me?” asked the soul; the 
angel pointed to a haughty form in front; a glory of 
coloured rays shone round his head, but the claw of a 
peacock grasped his heart, and the gloiy was but the 
bird's outspread tail. 

As they passed along, large birds screamed harshly 
from the branches of the trees, with human voices. 
‘‘Wanderer of death, do you remember me?" They 
were the evil thoughts and passions of his lifetime, 
crying aloud, “ Do you remember me ?” 

For a moment the soul shuddered : it knew well every 
voice, every dark thought and base desire that rose up 
thus in witness against him. 

“No good thing dwells in our sinful flesh," he cried; 
“but my thoughts never came to deeds ; the world never 
MW their evil fruit." He hastened on to escape the 
hideous cries; but the great black birds flew rouod 
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him and screeched aloud for all the world to hear. He 
ran like the hunted Indian, and at eveiy step he struck 
against 8harp>edged stones, which cut and tore his feet. 
» What stones are these?** he cried; “they c^ver the 
earth like fallen leaves.” 

“They are the sharp words }rou have let fall; they 
wounded the heart of your felIow>men more deeply than 
th^ wound your feet now." 

*' I did not think of it,” cried the soul. 

“Judge not, that ye be not judged,” resounded through 
the air. 

“ We are all sinners,” said the soul. “ I have kept 
the law and the Gospel: I have done what I could: I 
am not as other men.” 

They stood at the gate of heaven, and the angel 
of the gateway asked, " What art thou 7 Declare thy 
' faith, and show it me by thy works.” 

** I have kept the Commandments. I have humbled 
myself in the ^s of the world. I have hated and 
punished sin and sinners ! ” 

“ Thou art, then, a follower of Mohammed ?*’ said the 
angel. 

** I ?— hbaven forbid 1 ” 

“He who takes the mrord shall perish by the 
•Word,” sa 3 rs the Scripture ; " that is not thy faith. Art 
thou one of the clrildren of Israel, who say, with Moses, 
* An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth 7* ufho hold that 
God is (Sod alone for them 7 ” 

“ I am a Christian." 

“I omnot see it 1^ t^ works: tiie teaching of 
Christ is, paMon, love, merqr.’* 

.r “Merisi** se^eehoed throngh the courts of heaven: 
potto iqpbned wide, and the soul swept in towaids 
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But the blaze of light was so keen and penetrating 
that it shrunk back as from an unsheathed sword : melody 
softer and more thrilling than earth may know resounded 
on every side. The soul trembled and shrank farther 
and farfiier, but the heavenly light pierced it through and 
through, and, for the first time, it felt the heavy, intoler- 
able burden of its pride, and harshness, and sin. The 
light had conquered. . 

“ The good I did on earth, I did because I could not 
help it," cried the soul ; “ the evil was my very own." 

Blinded by the pure, dazzling light, the soul fell 
fainting, crushed by its shame, unfit for heaven* trembl- 
ing at the thought of God’s righteousness, helpless to 
stammer a prayer for ihercy. 

, But mercy, unlooked-for mercy, came to its help. 
God's heaven revealed itself, God's love received it into 
its inexhaustible fulness. 

“ Holy, glorious, loving, and immortal, shaft thou be, 
soul of man I” was sung around him. 

We, too, at the last day, shall shrink, as this soul did, 
from the glory and splendour of heaven — ^we shall sink 
down abashed, with humility and shame. God grant 
that, supported by love and mercy, glorified, ennobled, 
and fitted for His kingdom, we may tread the paths o1 
the new life and enter into the eternal light I 



TS 



Temper* 



father left me the best inheritance 
namely — a good temper. Who waa my 
father? That has nothing to do with 
good temper; he was, however, plump 
and lively, and round made; in looks 
and disposition the veiy reverse of his 
trade. What was his trade ? what was 
lus position in the social scale ? Why, if I had let it 
be written and printed at the beginning of this story, 
yon would Itave shut up the book and said — “What 
an unpleasant title I 1 don’t like that kind of thing.” 
^d yet my father was neither a knadcer, nor an ex- 
, ipctttioneri quite the contrary, his position placed him 
IsriBKe the hii^est petqtle in the land, w^ no pro* 
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sumption on his part, he only kept his proper place : 
he took precedence of the bishop, the prince of the 
blood — ^everybody. He was a hearse-driver. 

There, now it’s out I and I must say that when one 
saw my father sit perched high up on the chariot of 
death; dressed in his long black cloak and crape-trimmed, 
three-cornered hat, and then looked at his round, red, 
jubilant face, beaming like the sun itself, it was impos- 
sible to think of death and mourning; the face said 
so plainly “Nevermind! never mind! it will turn out 
a great deal better than people think!" 

Well, I got my good temper from him, and my habit 
of going a walk in the churchyard; a very amusing 
place when you go there in a good temper ; moreover 
I take in the Daily Intelligencer as he did. 

I am not young. I have neither wife nor child, nor 
Hbraiy : but as I said before, thf Intelligencer is enough 
for me. It is my favourite newspaper, and so it was my 
father’s ; it is very instructive, and contains all that a 
man need care to know : who preaches in the churches, 
and in the new books ; all the charities ; numbers of 
harmless poems, matrimonial advertisements and ap- 
pointments, all simple and straightforward. One can 
really live and die very comfortably and happily when 
one takes in the Intelligencer i besides having at the 
end of one's life paper enough to be buried on, if one 
does not like to lie on deal shavings. 

The Intelligencer and the churchyard! Those are 
my two daily paths for improving my mind : my sea- 
side-watering places for restoring my good temper. 

Any one can glance through the Intelligencer for him- 
self ; but come with me to the churchyard: we will go 
mrhen the sun is shining and the trees are green, and 
^salk among the graves. 
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Each is like a book with the back turned uppermost, 
so that we can read the title of what the book contains, 
but nothing further ; but I can see beyond that, and sc 
could my father. I dot it all down in what I call my 
grave book, and a very instructive and amusing book it 
k: the graves are all entered in it and a few more besides. 

Here we are in the churchyard. 

Here— sbehind this white railing, where a rose tree 
used to grow— it is gone now, but a little spray oi 
evergreen from the next grave stretches out its green 
finger as if to make a little show — here rests a most un* 
happy man, and yet while he lived he stood well, as 
people say. He had plenty to live upon, and more 
besides; but the world of art was too much for him. 
When he went to the theatre and meant to enjoy him* 
self thoroughly, the machinist had only to turn on too 
strong a light on one side of the moon, or the aSrial 
efieets to fall from above the scenes instead of behind 
them, or a palm tree to crop up in the Berlin 2^oological 
Garden, or a cactus in the Tyrol, or a beech tree in 
Norway, and he was furious. As if ft signified ! Who- 
ever would fret about a thing like that ? and in a play, 
too, where one goes to be amused I Sometimes the 
audience clapped too much for bis liking, sometimes 
too little. A bundle of wet wood 1 ” he used to say ; 
*<it wohV light to night?" Then he would turn round 
to see what sort of people th^ were ; and if they laughed 
at the wrong time, he fumed and fretted, and made him- 
•elf really ill. He was a most unhappy man, and now 
he rests' in his grave. 

HSte hes a very fortunate man; a man, that is, of dis* 
thigttishsd position and high birth— « lucky tl^g fiw 
for h« had afithing dse to recommend him; bat 
ihtfttbia|'is so/tris^ ordered in this wnrid that it ia 
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a pleasure to reflect upon it. He walked through life, 
all stars, orders, and embroidery ; just like the beauti- 
fully-worked pearl-studded bell-pulls in fine drawing- 
rooms, w^iich have a good thick rope behind them to do 
all their work. He, too, had his good thick rope at 
his back, a substitute who did all his work for him, 
and does it still behind another new, embroidered, gold- 
starred bell-pull. All things are so providentially ordered 
that it keeps one in a good temper. 

Here lies-— ah 1 but this is really very sad I here lies 
a man, who was trying for sixty-seven years to get a 
good idea ; he only lived for the hope of one day saying 
a good thing : at last, according to his own estimation, 
he got his idea— but the rush of joy was too much for 
him and he died — died of joy before a single creature 
was the better for it, or had even heard it. I sometimes 
think his idea won't let him rest in his grave ; for sup* 
pose it was a joke that could be only brought out at 
breakfast to have any effect, while he, as a dead man, 
cannot, according to universal belief, show himself at 
any other time but midnight, the time is past, then the 
joke falls flat — no one laughs and the poor man may get 
into his grave again, idea and all I 

It is a melancholy thought 1 

Here rests a very miserly woman : during her life- 
time she used to get up in the night and mew, so that 
the neighbours might think she kept cats; she was as 
miserly as that 

Here, is a young lady of good family, who sang at 
every ball and party ; ** Mi manca la voce she used to 
sing, and that was the truest thing she ever sang in 
her life. 

’ 

* **]Cy voice fails me.” 
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Here lies a maiden of another class. When the 
voices of the heart begin to sing, reason puts her fingers 
in her ears I The pretty maid was on the point of being 
married, when — it is an eveiy-day story — and (jiiere ie a 
pretty saying, Let the dead rest.” 

Here rests a widow who carried honey on her lips and 
bitter gall in her heart ; and who used to go from house 
to house hunting up the faults of her neighbours as 
a sportsman hunts down the game. 

This is a family vault: and every member of this 
family held so firmly together, that if the whole world 
and the newspaper into the bargain said one thing, and 
the youngest boy came home from school and said 
another, they would believe him against the whole set, 
because he belonged to the family. And certain it is, 
that if the family cock crowed at ‘ midnight, it was 
morning for them, if every clock and watchman in the 
town cried midnight all together. 

The great GSethe wrote under the last line of his 
Faust, “ It may be continued,” and so, too, may our 
wanderings in the churchyard. I often go there m}rself: 
whenever any of my friends or enemies is a little too 
much for me, I go there and choose out a grave for them 
and bury him, her, or them right off. 

There they lie helpless and dead, till they come back 
better men. 

I write down their life end deeds as th^ appear 
to me, in my grave book, and that is what every 
sensible person ought to do. It is no use getting into 
a passion when any one drives you wild; buty him, 
bttiy him at once, keep your temper, and take in 
the InteUign^t that cqo^lent pi^M»r, written by the 

-1i9Mn.i|^thne ^es for me and myli&'s story to 
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Now let us hear what happened to each of them, for 
this is a true story. 

The whole week through, Little Claus used to 
plough for Big 'Claus and lend him his one {jiorse, in 
return for which Big Claus let him use all his team 
but only once a week, and that was on Sundays. 
Voicks 1 how Little Claus smacked his whip over the 
iive horses I they were as good as his own for that one 
day. The sun was shining, all the bells in the belfry 
were ringing, the village folk dressed in their Sunday 
best and carrying their hymn book in their hand, went 
walking by to church, to listen to the preacher. On 
their way they stopped to look at Little Claus, who 
was ploughing away with the five horses, smacking his 
whip, and crying out in the joy of his heart, Gee>up, my 
five horses 1” 

" You most not say that,** cried Big Claus ; ** only 
one of them belongs to you.” But the very next time 
any one passed by Little Claus quite forgot what he 
was to say, and called out again, “ Gee-up. tty five 
horses ! '* « 

** Now you had better drop that,’* said Big Claus, *' for 
if you say it once again I’ll give your horse a rap over 
his head that will about finish him I** 

I really won’t say it again,” said Little Claus. But 
when ' some more country folk came up and stopped to 
give him good-day, he thought how well it iook^ to be 
ploughing his field with five hone, and, with a loud 
crack ofitis whip, he cried out once again, " Qee*up, my , 
five horees I " ' 

** 1*11 gee-up your five horses for you I ** said Big 
dausr .'snd, ta^g up an iron bar, he struck Little 
€3i|l!M>Vi hpiue on head so that it dropped down dead 
.wi'iMMrwpbt. '' ' ' 
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** Oh I now I’ve no horse left,” said Little Claus, crying 
bitterly. 

He flayed his horse, and hung up the skin to diy ; 
then, slinging it across his shoulder in a bag, he set out 
to wall^ fo the neighbouring town and offer it for sale. 

It was a long distance off, and the path lay through 
a wide, gloomy forest ; storm came on, Little Claus lost 
his way, and before he. could find it again he wandered 
so far from the town that it was impossible for him either 
to get there or to reach home again before nightfall. 

By the roadside he saw a large farmyard ; all the 
shutters were up at the house windows, but the light 
shone through the cracks. ** Perhaps I shall get leave 
to stay the night here,” thought Little Claus, so he 
went on boldly and knocked at the door. 

The farmer’s wife opened it, but when she heard what 
he wanted she told him to go about his busines ; her 
husband was not at home, and she could not let in any 
strangers. 

** Well, then, I must stay out in the cold,” said Little 
Claus ; and the farmer’s wife shut the door in his face. 

Not far off stood a large haystack, and between it and 
the house was a little outhouse with a flat roof of thatch. 
** I can sleep up there,” thought Little Claus, looking at 
the roof; **it will make a capital bed, if only the stork 
won’t fly down and peck at my legs!” For on the 
house roof over-head stood a live stork by the side of 
its nest. 

Little Claus climbed up on to the outhouse, lay 
down, and made himself comfortable. The wooden 
shutters outside the windows were not quite closed, ao 
that he could see right into the room within. A large 
t^le, covered with wine and fish and roast meat, was 
what he saw. At the table sat the sexton and the 
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fiumei'B wife, and nobody else ; she filled up his glass, 
and he stuck his fork into the fish, which was bis 
favourite dainty. 

'*Ah, if one could only get at a little of all that!’* 
thought Claus, stretching his head nearer td^ard ttd 
window. Heavens ! what a pile of rich cakes he saw 
lying ready 1 It was something like a feast I 

At the same moment he heard some one come riding 
along the tumpike^road to the house ; it was the farmer 
himself, on his way home. He was a good sort of man, 
but he had one very singular quality~fae could not bear 
the sight of a sexton ; it made him positively furious. 
That was why the sexton always went to pay his 
respects to the fanner’s wife when he knew that her 
husband was away from home ; and that was why the 
good woman sat before him the best she had in the 
house. Now, when the farmer’s wife heard her husband 
coming, she was terribly frightened, and she begged the 
sexton to get into a large, empty chest. He consented 
at once, because he knew very well that the poor farmer 
could not endure the sight of a sexton. Then the wife 
made haste to hide away all the supper in the large 
oven, for if her husband had seen it he would have been 
sure to ask sriiat it all meant. 

** Oh, dear I ” sighed Little Claus, from his outhouse, 
as be saw all the good things disappear. 

^HaSol' Who is up there?” cried the former, 
IfddQf ’*What are you lying there for?” he 
wid to Little (Saus. ” Get dovm a^ come in the house 
with me.” 

So Litde CUos e]q>lained how he bad lost his way, 
dod heg|!ed that he might spend the night there. 

* M SttMi^l ” tito fonhor; “ btri first we most have 
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The ixiietress received them very pleasantly, laid the ' 
cloth, and set before them a large dish of porridge. 
The farmer was very hungry and began to eat with a 
good aj^petite, but Little Claus could not help thinking 
of the nice roast meat and fish and cakes which he knew 
were in the oven. He had throvm down the sack, with 
the skin he was going to take to market, under the table 
at his feet ; and, as he did not like the porridge, he trod 
upon the sack, so that the dry skin squeaked aloud. 

** Hush I ” cried Little Claus to the sack ; but he trod 
on it again at the same time, till it squeaked louder than 
before. 

‘‘Whatever have you got in your sack?" cried the 
farmer. 

“ Oh, it’s only a conjuror," said Little Claus. “ He 
gays we are not to eat any more porridge, for he has 
conjured the oven fuil of roast meat and fish and cakes." 

“You don’t say so I" exclaimed the farmer, making 
haste to open the oven-door. There, sure enough, were 
all the dainty dishes which his wife had hidden, but 
which, he believed, the conjuror had brought there. 

His wife dared not say a word ; she set out all the 
dishes on the table, and the two men ate up the fish and 
meat and cakes. Little Claus trod again on the sack 
till the skin squeaked. “ What does he say now ? " said 
the farmer. 

“ He says he has conjured us up three bottles of wine. 
They are in the comer behind the stove." 

The woman was obliged to fetch out the hidden wine, 
and the farmer drank and grew very merry. 

He would have liked to have such a conjuror as Little 
Claus kept in his sack. “ Can he raise the devil 7" asked 
(ba farmer. ^ I should like to see him nowj I feel so 
“many." 
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** Yes,'' said Little Claus ; '* my conjuror can do any« 
thing I ask of him--can’t you ? " he cried, and he trod on 
the sack to make it squeak. “ There 1 did you hear that ? 
He says he can ; but it is an ugly sight. We had better 
let it alone." *■ . 

'* Oh, I am not at all frightened. What does it look 
like 7 " 

“Just like a live sexton," said little Claus. 

“ Ugh I that is frightful. Do you know, I cannot abide 
the sight of a sexton I But, never mind ; I shall know 
what it is, and so I shall be able to bear it. Now I am 
ready. Only don't let him come too near me.” 

“ Well, I'll ask my conjuror," said Little Claus, 
treading on the sack, and bending down his ear. 

“ What does he say ? ” 

“ Why, he says if you open that chest in the corner 
yonder, you will see him cowering down inside ; but you 
must hold the lid tight, lest he should slip out” 

“ Will you help me to hold it ? " said the fanner ; and 
they went op to the chest where the farmer’s wife had 
hidden the sexton, who lay there frightened to death. 

The farmer opened the lid a little way, looked in, and 
jumped back with a loud cry. “ I’ve seen him I ’’ he 
said; “he is the very image of our sexton. That was a 
frightful sight i’’- 

They were obliged to drink some more after that; 
and they drank till fat into the night 
. “You mast sell me your conjuror,” said the farmer; 
*'a8k anydting you like for him. I will give- you a 
tmshelful of money, down." 

Oh, I can’t," said Little Claus ; “ just consider whal 
ream get ]|i{y this cot^urm.” 

, mutt have him l’[ said the fardoei;; andhsemtos 
begguic. 
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said Little Claus, at last, since you have 
done me a kindness to-night, and given me shelter under 
your roof, it shall be as you wish. You shall have the 
conjuror for a bushelful of money; but 1 must have 
good mdlssure.'’ 

So you shall," said the farmer, only you must 
take that chest away with you ; I won’t have it left in 
the house for one moment. Who knows, but that he 
may be in there now 

Little Claus then made over to the farmer his sack 
with the dried skin, and received in exchange a bushel- 
ful of money, good measure. The farmer also made him 
a present of a hand-cart, to wheel away his fnoney and 
the chest. 

<< Good-bye 1 " said Little Claus ; and drove off with 
his money and the chest that held the sexton. 

On the other side of the forest was a broad, deep 
river ; the water flowed so fast that it was hardly possible 
to swim against the stream. A fine new bridge had 
been thrown across it, and in the middle of this Little 
Claus stopped, saying, loud enough for the sexton in the 
chest to hear, ** Now, what had I better do with this 
stupid chest ? It is as heavy as if it were full of stones ; 
if I go on wheeling it along, I shall only tire myself out. 
ril just throw it in the river ; if it swims home after 
me, well and good ; and if not, it doesn’t much signifyJ" 

He lifted up the chest with one hand, and made as 
though he were going to throw it into the water. << Put 
it down 1 " cried the sexton from within ; let me out 
first.” 

** Oh I " cried Little Claus, pretending to be afraid, 
**he’s in there stiUI 1 had better throw him over at 
wee and let him drown.’* 

^ nol” said the sexton; ** I’ll give you a whole 
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bushelful of money if you will let me out'* 

“That alters the case,’’ said Little Claus, opening the 
chest. The sexton hurried out and kicked the chest into 
the river. He then went home, and Little Clans received 
his bushelful of money ; he had had one alread jf from the 
farmer, so his cart was quite full. 

“ I’ve sold my horse pretty well,” he said to himself, 
as he turned out ail his money into a great heap on the 
floor of his room. “ Big Claus will be in a passion when 
he finds out how rich I have become with my one horse ; 
however, I need not tell him all the particulars.” 

The next day he sent across a boy to borrow a bushel 
measure from Big Claus. “Now, what can he want 
with that ? ” thought Big Claus, and he smeared a little 
tar at the bottom of the measure, so that part of what- 
ever was put into it might stick. It turned out as he 
wished, for the measure came back with three large silver 
crowns at the bottom. 

“ What is the meaning of this 7 ” thought Big Claus. 
He went straight to Little Claus and Mked him where 
he had got his money from. 

“ Oh, I got it for my horse’s skin. I sold it yesterday 
evening.” 

“'That’s a good price to get,” cried Big Claus. He 
hoitied home, took down an axe, killed all his four horses, 
stunned theim, and drove offto the town. “ Skins I skins 1 
who win buy?” he cried along the streets. The shoe- 
makers and tanners came running out to know what 
he wanted for them. “A bushetfalV money for every 
one,” said Big Claus. 

’*Are you mad-7” tiiey cried' out all together; “do 
ypu think yra Imve mi»sey by the bitshd^ 7 ” 

fUasl who wiHhuyf** hd cried t^aia; and 
4«nj^jcme.whit> asked him Oe |li|ee got his answer, “n 
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bushelful of money apiece.** making game of 

uSp*’ they cried at last ; and the shoemakers took up 
their straps, and the tanners their leathern aprons, and 
they gave Big Claus a thorough beating. 

** Skifts I skins I ’* they called after him, jeeringly ; 

yes, we’ll mark your skin for you ; you shall smart , for 
this,” and Big Claus had to run for his life ; he had never 
had such a beating since he was bom. 

Ah 1 ” he cried, when he got home, Little Claus 
shall pay for this. I’ll be the death of him, yet.” 

Now Little Claus’s old grandmother lay dead in the 
house ; she had certainly been a very harsh, cruel woman 
to him, but still he grieved for her loss, and he had laid 
her in his warm bed to see if that would bring her back 
to life : there she lay the whole night through while he 
slept on a chair in the chimney comer as he had done 
many a time before. As he was sitting there, the door 
opened and Big Claus came in with his sharp axe ; he 
knew exactly where the bed stood, and he crept up to 
it and gave the old grandmother a blow on the head with 
his axe, thinking all the while it was Little Claus. 

Take that ! ” he cried, “ You will never make game 
of me any more.” And he went back to his home. 

“ Why 1 he’s a downright villain 1 ” said Little Claus. 
** He actually meant to kill me. It was lucky for my 
grandmother that she was dead already, for he would 
have put an end to her life. He dressed his dead 
grandmother in her Sunday best, borrowed a horse 
bom his neighbour, ^amessed it to the trap, placed 
his grandmother on the back seat, so that she could not 
fall out, and drove away with her through the wood» 
By sunrise, they had reached a large inn, where Little 
plans pulled up and went in to get something to drink. 

The landlord was a good-natured man, and veiy rich ; 
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but he was a perfect pppper box for hot temper. “ Good 
morning ! ’* he said to Little Claus ; “ you're early astir 
to-day.” 

• “ Yes," said Little Claus. “ I’m going into the town 
with my old grandmother ; she’s sitting outside in the 
trap ; 1 can’t bring her into the room. Will you be so 
good as to take her a glass of mead from me 7 You must 
speak up, for she is rather hard of hearing.” 

Here is a glass of mead from your'son," shouted the 
landlord ; but the dead woman did not speak a word, and 
sat quite still.' 

Don’t you hear ? ” called the landlord as loud as he 
could ; here is a glass of mead from your son.” He 
repeated it once more ; and then again ; and at last, as 
she never turned or moved, he lost his temper and flung 
the glass of mead in her face. The old woman fell back- 
ward into the cart, for she was only set upright, and had 
not been tied in her place. 

“ Hallo I ” cried Little Claus, rushing out, and seizing 
the landlord by the throat, ” why you have killed my 
grandmother 1 ' Look, there is a great hole in her 
forehead I ” 

*' Oh I what a dreadful accident ! ” cried the landlord, 
wringing his hands : “ that comes from my hot temper. 
Dear Little Claus I if you will only keep the matter quiet, 
Twill pay you a bushelful of gold, and buiy your poor 
grandmother as if she were my own ; but if you make 
it' known I shall lose my head, and that witt be so 
unpleasant." 

So' Little .Claus received his bushelful of gold, and 
‘the landlord buried the old gruidmother as if rite bad 
benn his' own. As soon as Claus got home urith all bis 
be sent his boy across to Big Claus to borrow 
rneast^is. 
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** What's the meaning of that ? ** cried Big Claus, 
•• Haven't I killed him ? I must see into this myself.” 
So he went himself with the bushel to Little Claus. 
••Well I yherever did you get all this money from?” 
he said, •staring with open eyes at the pile of gold. 

•‘ You killed my grandmother instead of me,” said 
Little Claus, •• and I have sold her for a bushelful of 
gold.” 

•* And a good price, too ! ” said Big Claus. He hurried 
home, took down an axe and killed his grandmother on 
the spot. Then he put her in the cart, drove off to the 
apothecary in the town and asked him if he wanted to 
buy a dead body, 

•• Who is it ? and how did you come by it ? ” asked 
the apothecary. 

•• It is my grandmother. I’ve just killed her to get a 
bushelful of gold for her.” 

‘•Heaven preserve us!” cried the apothecaiy, “ you 
must be raving, don't say such things as that ; you'll 
lose your head for it. And then he tried to explain to 
him in detail what an awful crime' he had committed, 
and what a wicked man he was, and how he was certain 
to be punished : all of which frightened Big Claus to that 
degree that he rushbd out of the shop, jumped into the 
cart, flogged his horse, and galloped home. The apothe- 
cary and all the people thought he was out of his mind, 
80 they let him go. 

“ You shall pay for this,” said Big Claus, when he 
found himself on the turnpike road — •• you shall pay for 
this — Little Claus I " As soon as he reached home he 
went over to Little Claus and said, “ This is the second 
time you have deceived me. First you made me kill 
my hxa horses, and then my grandmother. It is all your 
fault ; but you shall never take me in again.” 
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Thereupon he seized Little Claus round the bodji 
put him in the sack, lifted the sack on his back, and said 
** now I’m going straight off to drown you.” 

He had a long way to go before he reached ^he river. 
Mid Little Claus was not very light to cany. The path 
lay close to the church where the organ was playing 
and the choir singing sweetly. Big Claus set down the 
sack and propped it up against the church door : it would 
do him no harm he tlhought to go in and listen to a psalm 
before he continued bis journey. Little Claus could not 
get out, and every one else was in church ; so in he 
went. 

Oh dear 1 oh dear I ” cried Little Claus in the sack ; 
he turned and twisted about, but it was no use, he could 
not open it. Meanwhile a poor old drover came by, a 
very feeble, white-haired man, with a great stick in his 
hand : he was driving his herd of cows and oxen before 
him, when one of them ran against the sack where Little 
Claus lay and overturned it. 

*'Oh dearl” sighed Little Claus ; “ I am so young, 
and yet I must go to heaven at once 1 ” 

*'And I, poor creature,” said the drover, '*I am so 
old, and yet I cannot get there.” 

•* Open the sack, and get into my place ” said Little 
Claus ; “ and you will soon be there.” 

“With all my heart” said the old man, untying the 
sack, out of which Little Claus struggled nimbly.' *' You 
wiH look after the cattle, won’t yon ? ” said the old man, 
as lia crept into the sack. Little Claus tied it up firmly 
and walked away with the herd of cows. 

.. Big CUoa cime out soon afterwards and shouldered 
.Hfs aadr again ; he fancied it was not ^uite so heavy , 
ftie ol|^ drover was not half the weight of Ljttle 
/l^huis. yi can cany it quite eaa^y now,” he 
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to himself; ** that’s because 1 went in and listened to a 
psalm.” So he went to the river which was broad and 
deep, threw in the sack with the old drover inside, and 
called out made sure he was speaking 

to Littlo Claus, ** Now stop where you are ; you shall 
never play off any more tricks on me.” He walked 
homewards, but when he came to the place where the 
cross roads met, there he saw Little Claus driving his 
herd of cattle. 

Why what is the meaning of this ? ” cried Big Claus. 
“ Haven’t I drowned you ? ” You threw me into the 
river, about half an hour ago,” replied Little Claus. 

*'Then wherever did you find these splendid cows 
and oxen ? ” asked Big Claus. 

They are sea-cattle,” said Little Claus. ** I will tel! 
you the whole story ; I have great cause to be thankful to 
you, for now that I am on dry lane} again, I am quite a 
rich man. I was dreadfully frightened when you put 
me in the sack, and when the wind whistled through 
my ears as you threw me off the bridge into the cold 
water. I sank straight to the bottom at once, but I did 
not hurt myself, for I fell on the soft rich grass which 
grows down there. The sack was immediately opened 
by a beautiful maiden dressed all in white, with a green 
wreath on her wet hair. She took me by the hand and 
said, * Is that you. Little Claus ? Here are some cattle 
for you to begin with: and a mile farther down the road 
there is a whole flock that I will give you as a present.’ 
I began to see then that the river was as good as a turn- 
pike road to the sea folk. They walk and drive along its 
bed from the sea to the hill where the river rises far away 
in the heart of the land. It is a beautiful place down 
thei^t full of flowers ; the grass is very rich, and the 
firii fwim above you in the water just like the birds in 
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the air. The people were very fine-looking, and oh I 
what famous cattle there were grazing on the hills and in 
the valleys.” 

“ But why were you in such a hurry to come,up here 
again?” said Big Claus. "J shouldn’t have keen, if 
every thing is so beautiful down there.” 

" Well,” said Little Claus, “ it was good policy in my 
case. You heard what I told you about the sea maiden’s 
saying that I should find a herd of sea cattle a mile 
farther down the road— now by the road she meant the 
xiver, for its the only road she can take. But I knew how 
the river bends and turns, first one way then another, so 
that it makes it a good piece farther ; while by coming 
up to the land again, and just walking across the fields 
back to the river, I save almost half the distance and 
get to my cattle so much the more quickly.” 

“ You are a lucky fellow,” said Big Claus. '* Do 
you think I should get any sea cattle if I went down 
to the bottom of the river?” 

** 1 think so,” said Little Claus ; ” but I can’t carry you 
in a sack to the fiver, you’re too heavy for me. If you 
like to walk there yourself, and then get into the sack, 
I will throw you in with the greatest pleasure." 

"Thank you," said Big Claus^ "But if I don’t 
have any cattle when I get down there. I’ll thrash you 
within an inch of your life; you may depend upon that." 

" No, no I don’t be so violent ! ” said Little Claus. 
Thqy walked en to the livor, and as soon as the thirsty 
cattle saw the water they ran forward to reach its banks. 

" See bow. eager they arsi" said Little Claus, "they're 
in a battiy toget hoihe." 

/ ">Y«eV but hdip ms first, if you don't want y<mr 
.#MilMng,*<'Sfdd Claus. He then crept into the latga 
aouss the bade of an eac "Pad 
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a stone in,” he cried ; I’m afraid of not sinking down 
fast enough." 

** Oh, no danger,” said Little Claus ; but still he did 
put a large stone in, tied the sack up tightly, and gave it 
a great push. Splash I went Big Claus into the river, 
where he sank down like lead. 

“ I scarcely think he will find his cattle,” said Little 
Claus as he turned homewards with his herd. 


HERE was once an old poet — such 
a dear, good old poet. One night, 
he was sitting at home, while the 
storm raged out of doors, and the 
heavy rain came pouring down. He 
sat comfortably by his fireside, the 
flame leaped merrily, and the rosy apples 
hissed in the dish^ as they lay roasting 
before the fire. 

**The poor creatures out of doors in all this rain will 
aot have a dry thread on them ! ” he said. 

**Oht let me in; I am cold and wet through,” 
cried a child's voice ftota without— >the voice of a child 
who stood crying and knocking at the door, while the 
rain poured down and the windows rattled in the wind. 

' Poor litrie thing ! ” said the poet, and he got op to 
Open 4ie door. There stood a little boy; he was naked, 
■fad tto. rain streamed from bis long fair hair. He was 
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trembling with cold, and would certainly have died in 
the storm if he had not been let in. 

** Poor little thing I " cried the old poet, taking him 
by the hand. " Come here to me, I will soon warm you. 
You shall have some wine and a roasted apple, for you 
are a lovely little fellow.” 

He certainly was. His eyes shone like two clear stars, 
and although the water was falling from his yellow hair, 
yet it hung in rich soft curls. He looked like a little 
angel ; but he was white with cold, and trembling from 
head to foot. In his hand he held a beautiful bow, 
quite spoiled by the rain; the bright colours on the 
painted arrows had all run together. 

The old man sat down by the lire and lifted the little 
child on his knee. He pressed the water out of his 
fair curls, warmed his little hands between his own, and 
made him some hot spiced wine. Soon the rich colour 
came back to the pale cheeks ; the little one sprang to 
the ground, and danced round the old man. 

** You are merry, little lad,” said the poet ; ** what is 
your name ? ” 

** My name is Cupid,” he answered. ” Don’t you know 
me ? Here is my bow. I know how to shoot with it, 
I can tell you. Look 1 the storm is over now : the moon 
is shining.” 

•* Bat your bow is spoilt 1 ” said the old poet . 

«‘That would be a pity,” said the little lad, taldng it 
tip aPdiooking at it. *'No, it is quite dry now; ithas 
taken no harm : tire string i^tigbt : 1 will try it.” He 
bept the bow, took up an arrow, aimbd, and shot the 
good old poet through the heart. ”How you know 
whether or ao bow is spoilt,” h« cried, with a iaug^ 
-#pd oft he ouu 

to «t Uw good old pool who 
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had taken him into his warm room and been so kind to 
him, giving him hot wine and the best apple I 
The old poet lay on the floor and wept ; he was really 
shot through the heart. “Kiel’* he cried, *‘what a 
naughty boy that Cupid is I I shall tell all good children 
about him, that they may take care never to play with 
him, for he will certainly do them some mischief.*’ 

All the good childreni^ girls and boys, to whom the 
poet told this, kept on their guard against Cupid, but it 
was not of much use ; he was so very cunning. When 
the students come out of the lecture room, he runs 
among them* with a college cap on and a book under 
his arm ; they cannot possibly recognize him. So they 
take his arm thinking he is a student, and he darts the 
arrow into their heart. He joins the young maidens 
when they come from their confirmation class ; he runs 
after everybody. In tlie theatre he sits in the great 
chandelier and shines so bright that the people take 
him for a lamp, but they find out their mistake after- 
wards. He wanders through the public gardens and the 
promenades — and once he shot your own father and 
mother* through the heart 1 You just ask them, and hear 
what they will say. Oh I he is a very naughty boy, this 
Cupid I you must never have anything to do with him. 
He leaves no one in peace. Why, only think, he even 
shot an arrow at your old grandmother I . It is long 
ago : the wound is quite healed now ; but she will never 
forget it. Fiel naughty Cupid 1 But you have heard 
all about him now, and know what a naughty boy he is. 






Thee 



DARESAY you know that in China 
the Emperor is a Chinaman, and all 
the people round him are Chinamen too. 
Now this happened many years ago — but 
that is the more reason that the story 
should be heard before it is forgotten. The 
Emperor’s Palace was built entirely of the finest porce- 
lain, veiy costly, but so brittle, and so easily cracked, 
that one had to be careful bow one touched it. The 
garden was rich in wonderful flowers, and round the 
most beautiful were wreaths of silver bells, which kept 
ringing lest any one should pass by and forget to look 
at them. The same admirable study of effect was to be 
found everywhere, and the garden was so'^ large that even 
the gardener did not know where it ended. If one did 
get beyond it, one came out into a beautiful forest with 
deep lakes and lofty trees. The forest stretched down- 
wards to the sea, which sparkled blue and clear ; tall ships 
could sail up right under the branches of the trees, and 
among these branches there lived a nightingale. It sang 
■o gloriously that even the poor, hardworked fisherman 
held his breath to listen when he sailed out by night 
to lower his nets into the sea. How beautiful it is I” 
he thought ; and then he was obliged to attend to his 
woxjk, ^d forgot all about the bird. But when he came 
the next night and the bird aang, he stopped again 
ind said, ** how beautiful it is«*' 
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Travellers came from every country in the world to 
admire the Emperor's city, palace, and gardens; but 
when they heard the nightingale they said, ** That is the 
best of alU" 

They spoke of the bird when they returned to their 
homes, and learned men wrote a great many books about 
the city and the garden, not forgetting the nightingale, 
which they placed first, of all. And those who could 
write poetry, wrote the most beautiful verses about the 
nightingale in the woods by the deep sea. 

The books were scattered all over the world, and one 
day some of them fell into the hands of the Emperoi. 
He sat on his golden throne and read, and read, nodding 
approval at every page, for he liked reading the glowing 
descriptions of the city, the garden, and the palace. 
“ But the nightingale is the best of all !" he read out of 
the book. 

“ The nightingale !” said the Emperor, “ I know of 
no nightingale. Is there such a bird in my empire, in 
my Imperial garden indeed ? and I never to have heard 
it 1 To learn it for the first time out of a book 1 *' 

Thereupon he sent for his first lord. This nobleman 
was BO grand, that when any one of lower rank than his 
own ventured to speak to him, or ask him a question, he 
merely answered ** P,’' which has no meaning whatever. 

** There is said to be a highly remarkable bird here, 
called the nightingale," said the Emperor. *‘It is 
spoken of as the best thing in all my empire. How is it 
that I have never been told of it ?" 

** I have never even heard it mentioned," said the 
nobleman ; “ it has never been presented at court." 

Let it be brought to sing before me this evening,’* 
8ai4' the Emperor — *'all the world knows better what 
1 possess than I do myself." 
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** I never even heard it mentioned before,” said the 
nobleman. ** I will look for it and find it.” 

But where was it to be found I The first lord ran up 
and down the stairs, through the halls and corridors, but 
not one of all the people he met had ever heard of the 
nightingale. T}ie nobleman went back to the Emperor 
and said that it must certainly be a falsehood on the part 
of those who wrote the books. “ Your Imperial Majesty 
cannot believe all that is written. The greater part of 
it is inventicns— something that may be termed the 
black art.” 

** But the book out of which I read this,” said the 
Emperor, was sent me by my Imperial brother, the 
Emperor of Japan, and therefore it cannot be false. I 
will hear the nightingale. Let it be brought here to- 
night. It has my most gracious favour, and if it is not 
here, I will have the whole Court trampled under foot 
immediately after supper.” 

** Tsing Pe 1” cried the first lord, and off he ran again, 
upstairs and downstairs, mnd through the halls, and 
corridors, and half the court ran with him, for nobody 
wished to be trampled under foot. So there was every 
one asking about this wonderful nightingale who was 
known to the whole town, except to those who lived at 
Court. At last they ran as far as the kitchen, and ^there 
they met a poor little scullery-maid who said, ^*The 
Nightingale? why I know it quite well! oh, how 
sweetly it sings. Every evening I get leave to cany 
what is left from the dinner-table to my poor, sick 
mother ; she lives down by the sea, and when I come 
back tired out, and sit down to rest in the wood,’ I often 
bear the nightingale. The tears come into my eyes at 
her song, I feel as if my mother kissed me.” 

scuOsiy maid,'’ said the first lord, will 
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promote you to a better place in the kitchen, and I will 
obtain permission for you to look on when the Emperor 
dines if you can lead us to the nightingale, for she is 
invited tp the palace this evening.*’ They set out 
together to the wood where the nightingale sang ; half 
the court followed them, and when they were fairly on 
their way, a cow began to low. 

‘*Now we’ve found- her,” cried one of the court 
pages ; what wonderful power for such a little animal I 
1 fancy I have heard her before.’* 

“ No, no 1 those are cows lowing,” said the little 
scullery maid, “ we are a long way off the place yet.” 

Some frogs croaked in the marsh. Beautiful I ” 
cried the court-chaplain, I hear her distinctly : it 
sounds like little silver bells.” 

•‘Those are frogs,” said the little scullery maid, “but 
I think we shall soon hear her* now.” 

The Nightingale began to ^ sing. “ There she is I ' 
cried the little girl : “ listen I listen I yonder she sits.” 
And she pointed to a small grey bird in the branches 
overhead. 

“Is it possible?” said the first lord; “I never 
imagined her like that. How very plain she looks : she 
must have changed colour on seeing so many people of 
quality.” 

“ Little Nightingale,” cried the scullery maid aloud, 
“ our lord the Emperor wishes you to sing before him.” 

“ With all my heart,” said the little Nightingale, and 
sang so that it was a joy to hear her* 

“ It sounds just like little glass bells,” said the first 
lord* •* How her little throat works ! It is most ex- 
traordinary that we have never heard her before. She 
will be an immense success at Court.” 

••Shall I sing again for the Emperor 7 ” said the little 
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nightingale, who thought the Emperor was one of the 
group. 

My adorable little Nightingale,” said the first lord, 
** I have the great pleasure of inviting you to the Court 
festival this evening, where you may enc^iant His 
Imperial Highness with your charming song.” 

** I sing better out in the woods,” said the Nightingale, 
but she came at once when she heard the Emperor 
wished it. 

The palace was splendidly decorated, the porcelain 
walls and floors glittered in the light of myriad golden 
lamps ; splendid flowers with their chimes of silver bells 
were placed in the corridors. There was such a hurry 
and draught, and ringing of bells, that one could scarcely 
hear one*s own voice. 

In the midst of the great hall where the Emperor sat 
on his throne was a golden perch set up for the 
nightingale. 

The whole Court was there, and the little scullery 
maid had leave to stand behind the door, since she had 
been granted the title of Cook to the Imperial Court. 
All were in full dress and every eye was turned towards 
the little grey bird. The Emperor nodded, and the 
nightingale began her song. She sang so gloriously 
that tears rose in the Emperor’s eyes and rolled 
down his cheeks ; then she sang more sweetly still, 
and her voice thrilled every heart. The Emperor was so 
delighted that he said the nightingale should wear his 
golden slipper round her neck ; but she thanked him, 
and said she was already sufficiently rewarded. 

** 1 have seen tears in my Emperor's eyes, and that 
is my great reward. An Emperor’s tears have special 
power. Heaven knows 1 am repaid.” And she sang 
once more with her sweet, lovely voice. 
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‘*That is the most charming flattery I have ever 
heard/* said the ladies standing round ; and they all 
held water in their mouths that they might gurgle when 
they sp(jke to any one. They thought they were 
nightingales then. Nay ; even the lacqueys and ladies 
maids gave out that they were satisfied, and that is 
saying a great deal, for they are the hardest of all to 
please. In short, the Nightingale was a decided 
success. 

She was obliged to live at court now ; she had her own 
cage and the privilege of walking out twice a day and 
once at night. Twelve servants attended her, and each 
of them held a silk ribbon which was fastened round 
her leg. There was not much pleasure in such flying 
about as that. 

The whole town was talking of the wonderful bird, 
and when two people met one of them was sure to say 

Night ** and the other to answer ‘‘ ingale.*’* And 

then they would sigh and understand each other. And 
eleven pedler’s children were named after her, but not 
one of them had a good note in his voice. 

One day the Emperor received a large parcel, on 
which was written — “The Nightingale.*’ “This must 
be a new book about our famous bird,” said the 
Emperor. But it was not a book ; it was a little 
mechanical toy in a box, an artificial nightingale, made 
like the living bird but set with diamonds, rubies, and 
sapphires. When it was wound up it sang one of the 
very songs which the real nightingale sung, moving its 
tail up and down in time to the music, and sparkling 
with gold and silver. Round its neck was a ribbon with 


Thm is a play upon words here, in the original Danish, the last 
lyUaUe of oightii^ale meaning f»ad. 
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the inscription, “The Emperor of Japan's Nightingale 
is nothing compared to the Emepror of China's. 

** How exquisite I ” cried all the court ; and the 
messenger who had brought the bird receive^ at once 
the title of “ Imperial Chief Nightingale Bringer.’* 

“ Now they shall sing together : what a duet that 
will be 1 ’’ So they were set to sing together, but it was 
not a success, for the real nightingale sang in her own 
way, and the artificial one knew nothing but waltzes. 
“ This one is not in fault,” said the conductor ; “ it keeps 
excellent time, quite according to my own method.” 
Then the artificial bird was made to sing alone. It was 
iust as great a success as the real one ; besides being 
much prettier to look at, for it sparkled like^ bracelets 
and diamond brooches. 

' Thirty-three times it sang all through the same piece, 
and was not tired then. The audience would have liked 
to hear it again, but the Emperor said it was the 
real nightingale’s turn now. But where was she ? No 
one had noticed that she had flown away through the 
open window to her own green woods. 

“ Why, how is that ? ” cried the Emperor, and all 
the courtiers blamed her severely, and called 'her a most 
ungrateful bird. “ However, the best is left,” they said, 
and Uien they made the artificial bird sin^ again : that 
was the thirty-fourth time they heard the same song. 
They did not know it by heart yet, for all that — it was so 
very difficult. The conductor praised the bird most 
highly ; he maintained that it was better than a real 
nightingale, not only on acoount of its golden plumage 
and valuable jewels, but of its musical ttdent. “ For 
consider your Imperial Majesty and your Excellencies, 
',vitb the real bird one never knows what is coming 
ttvt, while with this one ill is according to rule. It 
to* 
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can be explained, opened, and shown to all men how 
the waltzes are arranged, and which comes after the 
other.** 

" That is just what we think,*’ said the courtiers, and 
the conductor obtained permission to exhibit the bird 
to the people on the following Sunday. The Emperor 
gave orders that they should hear it sing ; they did so, 
and were so enraptured with it, that they felt as if they 
were intoxicated with tea-drinking according to the 
Chinese fashion. “ Oh — h ! ” they all cried, holding up 
their forefingers and nodding to the tunes. But the 
poor fisherman who had heard the real nightingale, said, 
** it sounds very pretty, and the tunes are like too : but 
there is something wanting ; I don’t know exactly what 
it is.” 

The real nightingale was banished from the Imperial 
realm. 

The artificial bird was given a place on the silken 
cushions by the Emperor’s bedside ; all the presents 
of gold and jewels which it received lay round it, and 
it held the title of “ Chief Singer of the Imperial Bed- 
chamber — class one, on the left side,. ” for the Emperor 
considered that the most honourable side where the 
heart was ; and even an Emperor has his heart on the 
left side* The conductor wrote a work in twenty-five 
volumes about the artificial nightingale ; the book was 
so long, so learned, so full of the hardest Chinese 
words, that every one said he had read it and understood 
it, lest he should be considered stupid, and perhaps 
trampled under foot. 

A year passed away. The Emperor, the courtiers, 
and all the people knew every trill in the nightingale’s 
song by heart. They liked it all the better for that^ 
because now they could sing with it. The very street 
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boys sanjT, ** Zoo— zoo— zoo ! gluk — gluk — gluk 1 ” and 
BO did the Emperor himself. It was delightful. 

But one night when the nightingale was singing its 
best, and the Emperor lay in bed listening to it, some- 
thing inside the bird went snap ; there was another 
catch. Whir-r-r-r-r-r it went 1 The wheels ran down ; 
the music stopped. 

The Emperor sprang out of bed, and summoned his 
physician-in-ordinary, but what could he do ? Then they 
sent for the clockmaker, aiid after a great deal of con- 
sulting and examination, he set the bird to rights for a 
time. But he said it must be used very carefully. The 
stops were almost worn out, and it would be impossible 
to put in new ones without spoiling the music. There 
was great consternation at Court. The bird was only 
allowed to be heard once a year, and sometimes that 
seemed almost too much for it. The conductor would 
then make a short speech full of high flown words, to 
prove that it was just as good as before ; and so of 
course it was just as good as before. 

Five years passed away and a great trouble fell on the 
land. 

The Chinamen were really attached to their Emperor, 
and now he lay ill,* and was, so people said, at the point 
of death. A new Emperor was already chosen, and the 
crowd stood out in the street asking the first lord how 
the sick Emperor was. 

«« p I p I he exclaimed, and shook his head. 

Cold and pale lay the Emperor in his large state bed; 
the courtiers thought that he was dead, and every one 
hastened away to greet the new sovereign. The servants 
ran out to talk over the news, and the ladies^-maids had 
a great tea-party downstairs. .Cloth was laid down in 
idl the paasagea, ao as to muffle every footfall, and the 
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Bilence waa unbroken. The Emperor was not dead; 
he lay stiff and white on the bed, wkh the heavy velvet 
curtains and the golden tassels ; before him, through the 
window, the moon shone down upon his face, and upon 
the golden bird. 

He could scarcely breathe ; he felt as if something 
were sitting on his chest. He opened his eyes, and 
found that it was Death who sat there, wearing his royal 
crown, and holding in one hand the Emperor’s sabre, in 
the other his embroidered banner. All around ghostly 
faces looked out from the folds of the velvet curtains ; 
some were hideous, some mild and kindly. These were 
the Emperor’s good and evil deeds which looked him 
in the face, while death sat heavy on his heart. 

“ Do you remember me ?” “ do you remember me ?” 
they asked, one after the other ; an({ as they spoke the 
cold perspiration stood on the E'mperor’s brow. 

“ I never knew it I ” he cried ; ** Music ! music I sound 
the drums and gongs to drown their voices 1 ” 

But they went on speaking, and Death nodded grimly 
at every word. * 

Music! music!” cried the Emperor; *‘you little 
golden bird sing to me now I I have loaded you with 
jewels and presents; I have hung my golden slipper 
round your neck. Sing to me now ! ” 

But the bird was silent. There was no one there to 
wind it up ; it could not sing without that ; and Death 
kept staring at the Emperor with his hollow eyes 
through the dreadful stillness. 

Suddenly a burst of song trilled from the open window 
—it waa the living nightingale who sat outside on the 
branch of a tree. She had heard of the Emperor’s need, 
4 tnd waa come to sing of hope and consolation ; as she 
sang the spectre faces faded ; the blood ran more freely 
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through the sick man’s feeble limbs, and Death himself 
listened, and said, ^*Sing on, little Nightingale! sing 
on I” 

** Will you give me that beautiful sabre, and the silken 
banner, and the Emperor’s crown ? ” 

Death gave up each one in exchange for a song, and 
the nightingale still went on singing. She sang of the 
quiet churchyard, where white roses grow, where the 
elder-flowers blossom, and the grass is wet with 
mourners' tears. A longing for his peaceful garden 
stole over Death as she sang and he floated away out 
of the open window like a cold white mist. 

“ Thanks I” cried the Emperor; “ you bird of heaven ! 
I know you now. I drove you from my land, and you 
have driven evil visions from my bed, and death from 
my heart. How can I repay you ? " 

** I am repaid,” said the nightingale. I drew tears 
from your eyes when I first sang to you. I shall never 
forget it ; those are the jewels that rejoice a singer s 
heart. But sleep now, and grow strong and well; I 
will sing you a lullaby.” 

She sang, and the Emperor fell into a deep sleep, 
mild and refreshing. The sun was shining through his 
windows as he woke, strengthened and restored : none 
of his servants had returned, for they believed him dead ; 
but the nightingale was stiU singing. 

*^Do not leave me again,” said the Emperor; **you 
shall only sing when you' please, and I will break the 
golden bird in a thousand pieces.^’ 

^^Not SQ,” said the nightingale ; .*Mt served you as 
long as it could : keep it here still. I cannot build my 
nest here in the palace. Let me come and go as I will. 
In the evenings I will sit in this spray, and sing to you 
you are glad and thoughtful all in one. 1 will sing 
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of the happy and the suffering, of the good and eviU 
that lie hidden around you. The little singing-bird flies 
far and wide, away from the palace, to the hut of the 
poor fisherman, and the peasant’s cottage. I love your 
heart more than your crown, though the crown has a 
glory and sacredness of its own. I will come and sing 
to you ; but you must promise me one thing.” 

Everything ! ” cried the Emperor. He stood dressed 
now in his imperial robes, with the heavy golden sword 
at his side. 

Only one thing. Let no one know you have a little 
bird who tells you eveiything: it will be much better 
not.” ' 

The nightingale flew away. 

In came the servants to look on their dead Emperor. 
They stood still in amazement. 

The Emperor said ** Good morning I** 
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was the month of May. A cold wind 
blew; but every tree and shrub, field and 
woodland, said, “The spring is here!” 
Flowers in myriads bloomed in the quickset 
hedgerows : thai Spring himself was busy 
among them, breathing down from a little 
apple-tree, where one lovely branch, heavy 
with rosy buds, was on the point of bursting 
Into blcasom* It knew well how lovely it was, for that 
knowledge comes soon, to heart and leaf alike; so it 
was«|io!t veiy much surprised when a splendid carriage 
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• THERE IS A DIFFERENCE ” 


drew up before it, and the young Countess said that an 
apple-blossom was the loveliest thing in all the world— 
the sweetest revelation of the springtide! The branch 
was broken off, and the Countess held it in her delicate 
hand, and ^aded it with her silken parasol. Away rolled 
the carriage to the Castle, and the apple-blossom was 
carried through splendid halls and lofty rooms, where 
white curtains draped the windows, and rare transparent 
vases stood filled with lovely flowers. Into a vase that 
looked as if it had been carved out of new-fallen snow, 
they placed the branch of apple-blossom ; it was a 
pleasure only to see it. 

Then it grew proud, and that is human, too. 

Different kinds of people passed through the chamber, 
and each expressed his admiration according to his 
rank. Some said nothing, some said too much, and the 
apple-tree began to understand that there is a difference 
among plants and among people. 

Some are bom for show, and some for use, and soma 
could be dispensed with altogether,” thought the apple- 
blossom. 

It stood close to the open window, and could look 
out over garden and meadow where there were flowers 
and herbs in plenty to think about, rich and poor to- 
gether — some, indeed, quite destitute. 

“ Poor outcast herbs ! ” thought the apple-blossom ; 
‘‘there is certainly a difference. How unhappy they 
must feel, if, indeedv that class can feel in the way such 
as we do : there is certainly a difference, and very pro* 
perly so, for otherwise we should be all equal.” 

And the apple-blossom looked down with a kind of 
pity on one flower especially, which covered the field by 
thousands. No ribbon tied it in a nosegay; it was left 
to grow on walls, and crop up through the very paving- 
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stones, like a mere weed; its veiy name was ugly^ 
Dandelion I 

Poor despised herb !’* cried the apple-blossom ; “ it 
cannot help the ugly name it bears. But it is the same 
with plants as with men ; there must be a difference.” 

** Difference ! ” cried the sunbeam, as she kissed the 
blooming apple-blossom, and kissed, too, the dandelion 
out in the field, kissed all the children of the sunlight — 
rich as well as poor. The apple-blossom had never 
pondered over God’s endless love to all that breathes 
and lives in Him, or thought how much good and beauty 
lies around hidden but not forgotten — and that was 
human too. 

The sunbeam, child of light, knew better. 

**You cannot see far or clearly. Which is the 
despised herb you are pitying 7 ” 

**The dandelion,” said the apple-blossom; *‘it is 
never tied in a nosegay, it is trodden under foot ; there 
are too many of them, and when they run to seed they 
are scattered all over the ground like bits of wool, and 
stick to people’s clothes. It is a weed, and it is meant 
to be so; 1 am truly thankful that I am not one of 
them.” 

A troop of children came running over the field-<-one 
a mere baby, carried by the others in turn. As soon as 
it saw the yellow flowers in the valley, it crowed for joy, 
plunged with its little legs, picked off the blossoms, and 
kissed them in its sweet innocence. The bigger children 
plucked them more carefully, and twisted them into 
chaina^ne for the neck, one to throw over the 
shottlderSf one for the waist, one for the head, and one 
more to keO|> them all in place— till there was a perfect 
' blase tA y^ow and green. But the eldest children 
dhose the ripened flowers, with their feathery crown--* 
ISO 
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the beautiful silveiy ball of trembling wool, a master- 
piece carved in down. This they held to their young 
lips, and whoever could blow it all away at one breath 
would have a new dress that same year — grandmother 
said so I 

The despised flower was a prophet, then ? 

“Do you see?’* whispered the sunbeam; “do you 
see its beauty and its power ? ’* 

“ Yes — for children,” answered the apple-blossom. 

An old woman came into the field. She dug up the 
roots of the plant with her blunt old knife, and pulled 
them out : some she wanted for herb-tea, and the rest 
she meant to sell to the apothecary. 

“ But beauty is higher still,*’ said the apple-blossom ; 
“ only fie elect enter the kingdom of beauty. There is 
a difference among plants as there is among people.” 

The sunbeam spoke of God*s eternal love revealed in 
creation, and of the even distribution of all things in 
time and in eternity. 

“ Yes ; that is your opinion,” said the apple-blossom. 

The door opened; the young Countess, followed by 
her friends, came into the room ; she held in her hands 
something that might be a beautiful flower, but it was 
covered by three or four large leaves, lest a breath of 
wind should injure it, and it was carried much more 
carefully than the apple-blossom had been. 

Slowly the great leaves were removed, and behold 
there stood the delicate featheiy &eed-crown of the 
despised dandelion I That was it which she had 
gathered and carried so tenderly lest one of the little 
feather arrows should blow away from its vapoury ball* 
Bhe held it up lovingly, and praised its perfect form, its 
aisy Kghtness, its graceful movement. 

Look, how beautiful God has made it 1” she cried ; 
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will paint it in a group with that lovely apple- 
blossom ; different as they are, they are both children in 
the kingdom of the beautiful.” 

The sunbeam kissed the poor flower, and ttys radiant 
apple-blossom, which blushed all over its delicate buds. 


harden <xf l^avadisa. 

HERE was once a king’s son who had more 
books than anyone else in the world. He could 
read in them about all that had ever taken place 
since the creation, and there were beautiful 
copper-plate engravings. There was not a 
place, or a nation about which they had not something 
to tell him— only they did not say a single word about 
the Garden of Paradise, and that w^s the very thing the 
prince cared for more than all. 

His grandmother had told him when he was quite 
little, and was just going to be sent to school, that 
every flower in the Garden of Paradise was made of 
sweet cakes, and their stamens filled with delicious 
wine; xm one flower was written history, on another 
geography, or tables— you had only to eat your cake 
and }rou knew your lesson — the more cake you ate, the 
more history, geography, and tables you knew. 

He believed it all then ; but as he grew bigger and 
view, and knew more, he understood that the glory of 
the Garden of Paradise must be a very diflerent tiring 
fraitt that,' 
m 
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Oh, why did Eve take the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge ? Why did Adam eat the forbidden fruit ? Had 
I been there it would not have happened — sin would 
have never entered the world/’ 

That was what he used to say ; and he said it now 
that he was seventeen years old. The Garden of 
Paradise filled all his thoughts. One day he was 
walking alone through the wood; it was his greatest 
pleasure. 

Evening came on, and the clouds threatened tempest. 
The rain poured down as if the floodgates of heaven 
were opened ; it was as dark as in the deepest well by 
blackest night. The prince slipped on the wet grass, 
and over the smooth stones that lay in the rocky valley. 
Everything was dripping with water, there was not a dry 
thread left on him. He climbed over the great blocks 
of stone, pressing the water out of the wet moss; he 
felt faint and giddy. Suddenly he heard a strange 
sighing sound, and he saw before him a large hollow 
cavern. In the midst of the cave was a hre large 
enough to roast a stag, and a stag was actually roasting 
on a spit before it, its splendid antlers turning slowly 
round between two mighty pine stems. An elderly 
woman, tall, and broad-shouldered, looking like a man 
in disguise, sat by the fireside, and threw one log after 
another on to the blazing pile. 

“ Come in,” she cried ; sit down by the fire and dry 
your clothes." “ The fire (Jraws well,” said the prince, 
as he sat down on the ground. 

It will draw better soon when my sons come home,” 
said the woman. *^You are in the cavern of the four 
winds, and my sons are the four winds. Can you make 

** Where are your sons ?” asked the prince. 
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It is a difficult thing to answer a stupid question/* 
said the woman. ** My sons act for themselves ; they 
are playing at battledoor and shuttlecock with the clouds 
up yonder in the king's hall.*’ And she pointed to 
the sky. 

^^Oh, indeed I” said* the prince. “You speak rather 
roughly, and do not seem quite so gentle as the ladies I 
am accustomed to meet.** 

“ I daresay they’ve nothing else to do. I’m obliged 
to be rough, if I want to keep my sons in order. I 
manage it though, headstrong as they are. Do you see 
this sack hanging up by the wall ? They are as afraid 
of that sack as you used to be of the birch-rod behind 
the door. I can manage them I promise you. I clap 
them into the sack without more ado, and there they 
are, and can't get out again until I think fit. But here 
comes one of them.” 

It was the north wind, who came in bringing an icy 
chill, great hailstones rattled to the ground, and snow- 
flakes floated round him. He was dressed in bearskin 
coat and trousers ; a sealskin cap was drawn over his 
ears; long icicles hung from his beard, and one hail- 
stone after another fell from the collar of his coat. 

“Don’t go too near the fire,” cried the prince, “your 
face and hands might be frozen.” 

“Frozen!'* said the north wind, with a loud laugh; 
“cold is my greatest enjoyment; why, what dapper 
little fellow are you ? How did you come into the Cavern 
of the Winds?” 

“ He is my guest,” said the old woman ; “ and if that 
explanation doesn’t satisfy you, you can go in the sack, 
do you hear that ?” 

< That took effect ; and the north wind began to talk of 
tfae..p]iaceit where he had been in the last month# 
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"I'm come from the Polar seas,” be said; "I've 
been staying on Bear’s Island with the Russian walrus 
hunters ; I sat and slept at the helm when they sailed 
from the^ North Cape; and whenever I woke up, the 
stormy petrel flew round my feet. He’s a comical little 
bird I He gives one good stroke with his wings, then 
holds them spread wide and motionless, and off he 
dies.” 

" Keep to the point,” said the mother of the winds. 
" You were on Bear’s Island.” 

“ It's a nice place, that is. There’s a floor to dance 
on, flat as a plate I Half-thawed snow, a little moss, 
sharp stones, and skeletons of walrus, and polar bears 
lie strewn about, like gigantic arms and legs green with 
decay. You would think the sun never shone there. I 
blew away a little of the mist so that they could see the 
little hut that had been built out of a wreck and covered 
with walrus skin, the fleshy side turned upwards ; on the 
roof was a polar bear, growling savagely. Then I flew 
down to the shore to look after the bird’s nest. I saw 
the unfledged young ones chirping and opening their 
bills, so I blew down all their thousand throats and 
taught them to keep their mouths shut. Out at sea 
tumbled and rolled the walrus like gigantic worms, with 
pigs' heads, and teeth a yard long.” 

"You describe prettily, my lad,” said bis mother; 
"my mouth waters while I listen.” 

" The hunting began then. The harpoon was plunged 
into the walrus, and the hot blood-stream shot up high 
in the air, and stained the snow. Then I thought of 
my own sport. 1 blew away my fleet of towering 
icebergs, and they closed round the Russian whaler. 
Hew they whistled and shouted — but I whistled loudest. 
Chests, and tackle, and the dead walrus were thrown 
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overboard on to the ice; I showered down snowflakes 
over them, and let the ice-bound vessel and its spoil 
drift southward, to taste salt water. They will come no 
more to Bear’s Island 1” , 

“ Then you have done harm 1 ” said the mother of the 
winds. 

« Other folk may tell the good I do,'* he answered. 
" But here comes my brother from the west; I love him 
best, for he smells of the sea and brings a fresh breeze 
with him." 

" Is that the gentle Zephyr ? ’* asked the prince. 

*'It certainly is the Zephyr; but he is no longer gentle. 
Years ago he v^s a pretty boy, but he has lost his good 
looks." 

He looked a wild fellow enough ; he wore a slouched 
hat to shade his face, and carried a heavy mahogany 
club cut from the American forests. It was no trifle to 
cany. 

Where do you come from 7 " said his mother. 

" From the back woods,” he answered, " from the 
swamps where the water snake lies in the wet grass, 
and there is no need of human beings.” 

“ What have you been doing there ? " 

'*I watched the mighty river fall from the rocks in 
douds of spray and fly towards the clouds to meet the 
rainbow. 1 saw the wild buffalo struggling in the waves 
hot the current bore him on— he followed the flight of 
the wild ducks in the sky above — both made for the 
cataract. The bufialo was whirled over; that pleased 
me, and I raised a storm that splintered the lofty trees 
to ahavings.” 

** And ia that all you have done 7 ” said the old 
wmnaa. 

**J have tomed aomersaulta in the savannahs; 
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stroked the wild horses, and shaken down the cocoa- 
nuts. Yes : yes. I could tell plenty of tales — but one 
must not tell all one knows. You know that yourself, 
old mother I " And he kissed her so roughly that she 
was almost knocked over. He was a dreadfully wild 
fellow. 

Then came in the, south wind, wearing a turban 
and a flowing burnous. 

It’s veiy cold here,” he said, throwing more wood 
on to the fire; *‘it’s easy to see that the north wind 
reached home first.” 

It's hot enough to roast a polar bear,” said the north 
wind. 

“ You’re a polar bear yourself I ” said his brother. 

«« Do you want to go into the sack ? ” said the old 
woman. ** Sit down on that stone and give an account 
of yourself.” 

“ I’ve been in Africa, mother,” he answered. “ I’ve 
been lion hunting with the Hottentots in Cafire land. 
The grass grows green as olives in the valleys. The 
ostrich raced me but I outstripped him easily. Then I 
reached the desert — a plain of yellow sand like the 
bed of the sea. I met a caravan : they had killed the 
last camel to find water, and had found scarcely any : 
the sun was burning over head on the sand below. The 
desert stretched out endless as ther sea. Then I stirred 
up the dry loose sand in whirling columns. That was 
a rare dance 1 You should have seen how helpless 
the dromedary stood, how the merchant hid his face 
in the folds of his caftan, and prostrated himself before 
me, as before Allah his god. They are buried now ; 
a pyramid of sand stands over them. If ever I blow 
It -away, the sun will bleach the white bones, and 
travelle^a will see that men have been there before 
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them: or else they would never believe that in the 
desert. 

“ You have done nothing but mischief, then,” said 
his mother — " into the sack with you,” and Jiefore he 
bad time to move she seized him round his body and 
pushed him in the sack. He rolled about on the floor, 
but she sat down upon it, and he was obliged to be still. 

*' They are a lively set of boys,” said the prince. 

“That they are,” she answered: “but I can keep 
them in order. Here comes the fourth.” 

That was the east wind, who came in dressed like 
a Chinaman. “Ohl you come from over there do 
you ? ” said his mother : “ 1 thought you had been to 
the Garden of Paradise.” 

“ 1 don’t go there till to-monow,” said the east wind 
— to-morrow it will be a hundred years since I was 
there before. I am come straight from China where 
I’ve been dancing on the porcelain steeples till the bells 
rang again. The government officials were all bas- 
tinadoed in the streets, the bamboo cane was broken 
over their shoulders : and yet they were people of the 
first to the ninth grade. They all cried, * Thanks I oh 
fatherly benefactor!’ but it did not seem to come from 
their heart, and I set all my bells going ‘ ring-a-ting- 
ting-a-ting-ting.’ " 

“You ve growing obstreperous,” said his mother: 
*'it’s a good thing you’re going to the Garden of 
Paradise to-morrow; that always helps to form your 
manners. Drink deep of the fount of wisdom and bring 
'me a bottle full home.” 

“1 wni,” said the east wind; “but why have you 
put my brother from the south in the suk ? Let him 
out He roust tell me about the phoenix ; the piiocess 
ia tife Garden of Paradise is always anxious to hear 
ti9‘ 
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about him when I pay her my visit once in a hundred 
years. Open the sack, mother darling! I've brought 
you two bags of tea, as fresh and gieen as when I 
gathered, it from the place where it grew.'* 

Well 1 for the tea’s sake, and because you were 
always my favourite boy, I will open the sack.” She 
did so, and the south wind crept out ; but he was very 
crestfallen because the prince had seen it all. 

** Here is a palm leaf for the princess,” said the south 
wind : ** it was given me by the phoenix himself. He 
has . written on it with his beak his whole life story — 
the stoiy of a hundred years. She can read it for her- 
self how he set fire to his nest, and sat in it as it burnt 
away — like the widow of a Hindoo prince. How the 
dry twigs crackled, and the smoke rose up 1 At last all 
broke out into flames ; the old phxsnix burnt to ashes, 
but his egg lay glowing red in the blaze; it burst 
with a loud crack, and out flew the young bird — the 
king of all the birds — the only phoenix in the world. 
Look 1 he has bitten this hole in the leaf— it is his 
greeting to the princess.” 

Let us have some supper now,” said the mother 
of the winds. All sat down to partake of the roast 
venison ; the prince sat by the east wind, and they 
soon made friends with each other. “ Tell me,” said 
the prince, ** what kind of a princess is the one you talk 
80 much about ? and where is the Garden of Paradise ? ” 
Oh, ho I *' said the east wind, “ do you want to go 
there? Come with me to-morrow. But I must tell 
you that no human being has ever been there since 
the days of Adam and Eve. You know your Scripture 
Histoiy, I suppose?** 

Of course,” said the prince. 

** When they were driven out, the Garden of Paradise 
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•unk in the earth, with all its pleasant sunshine, sort 
air, and loveliness. The fairy queen lives there, and 
there lie the Fortunate Isles where death cannot come. 
It is beautiful there. Get on my back to-morrow, 
and I will take you with me: I think it can be 
managed. But don't say another word now, for I am 
sleepy.'* 

And all of them lay down to sleep. 

Towards early dawn the prince awoke and was not 
a little surprised to find himself high above the clouds. 
He was sitting on the back of the east wind, who held 
him tight ; and they were so high in the air that the 
earth, with its woods and plains, rivers and seas, lay 
below them like a map. “ Good morning,*' said the 
east wind ; ** you can sleep a little longer if you like, 
for there is not much to be seen about here, unless you 
are to count the churches : they look like chalk dots on 
green board." By the green board he meant fields and 
meadows. ** It was not polite to leave your mother 
and your brothers without saying good-bye," said the 
prince. 

** One is excused all that when one is asleep," 
answered the east wind. On they flew, faster still ; you 
could hear it in the tops of the trees as they rushed by, 
you could hear it on the seas, for the waves ran higher 
and the tall ships bent down to meet the water like 
stately swans. 

The great towns looked beautiful beneath their feet 
when the night drew on ; lights flashed out here and 
there as the sparks brighten and die out in lighted paper. 
The prince clapped his hands, but the cast wind begged 
him not to do that again, and to hold tighter if he did 
, not wish to fall off and be found banging to some church 
•teeptei 
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The eagle flies fast through the dark forests, but the 
east wind flew faster still ; the Cossack scours the plain 
on his little horse, but the prince rode more swiftly 
than he. • 

“ Now you can see the Himalayas — the highest moun- 
tains in Asia : we shall soon reach the Garden of 
Paradise : they turned sputhward ; the scent of spices 
and flowers rose to meet them, figs and pomegranates 
grew wild, purple and deep red grapes hung on the 
vine branches. Here they rested awhile on the rich 
grass ; the flowers bowed before the wind as if in 
welcome. 

“ Now are we in the Garden of Paradise ? *' asked the 
prince. 

“ Nothing like it,** replied the east wind ; •• but we 
shall soon be there.** 

** Do you see that wall of rock over there, and the 
cavern mouth where the wild vine hangs like a green 
curtain ? That is the way we must take. Draw your 
mantle round you : it is burning hot here, but a step 
farther and it will be cold as ice. The bird who flies by 
the cave feels one wing warm as summer and the other 
cold as winter.** 

“ So that is the way to the Garden of Paradise ? ** 
said the prince. They entered the cave. It was icy 
cold, but not for long. The east wind spread out his 
wings, and they shone like living flame. What a cave 
it was ! Great blocks of stone, from which the water 
trickled down, hung over them in fantastic shapes. 
Now it was so narrow that they were forced to crawl 
along on their hands and knees, and then it would widen 
out broad as the sky. It looked like a chapel for the 
dead, with its silent organ frozen into stone. ^ 

pass^ then^ through the gate of death to the 
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Garden of Paiadise?*’ said the prince. The east wind 
did not answer: he pointed onward to a lovely blue 
gleam which shone before them. The granite blocks 
softened to mist and looked at last like a whitQ cloud in 
the moonlight. The air was fresh and mild, bracing as 
on the mountain height, and soft as among the roses 
in the valley. A river clear as the air itself flowed by : 
in it were gold and silver fish, purple eels that shot 
out sparks of blue fire, and the leaves of great water- 
lilies glanced with eveiy colour of the rainbow: the 
flower itself was a brilliant orange, fed by the water as 
oil feeds a lamp. A bridge of marble, solid, but so finely 
carved that it looked like a dream of lace and crystal, 
crossed from the river to the Fortunate Isles and the 
Garden of Paradise. 

The east wind carried the prince over in his arms. 
The flowers and leaves were singing the loveliest songs 
of his childhood, but more sweetly than any human voice 
can sing them. 

Were they palm trees or gigantic water plants that 
grew round them? The prince had never seen such 
tall and stately trees, wonderful climbing plants hung 
down in graceful garlands, such as one sees painted 
in gold and colours on the margin, and clinging round 
the initial letters of old missals. Strange combinations 
of tendrils, flowers, and birds. On the turf near, was a 
flock of peacocks with glittering outspread tails, but 
when the prince touched them he found that they 
were plants not birds— great fairy clover blossoms that 
glittered like a peacock's tail. Lions and tigers sprang 
nimbly as cats over the green hedgerows, fragrant as the 
iBowers of the olive tree, and both lions and tigers were 
. finite tame. The Wild wood-pigeon fluttered her soft 
wings on the Uon^s mane, and the timid antelope stood 
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by and nodded its head as if it wanted to join in the 
play. 

Then came up the fairy of the garden: her dresa 
glittered ^like the sun^ and her face was bright as the 
face of a happy mother proud of her child. She was 
young and beautiful ; and twelve fair maidens followed 
her, each wearing a shining star in her hair. The east 
wind gave the palm leaf from the phoenix to the 
princess, and her eyes sparkled with joy. She took 
the prince by the hand, and led him into her palace, 
where the walls glowed with the colours of a tulip 
leaf when one holds it up against the sunlight. The 
ceiling was one great flower, and the longer one looked 
at it the deeper its cup seemed to be. The prince went 
to the window and looked through one of the panes: 
he saw before him the tree of .knowledge and the 
serpent, Adam and Eve were standing by. ** Are they 
not driven away 7 ” he cried. The fairy laughed and told 
him that time had painted a picture on every pane ; not 
such as one generally sees, but living pictures where 
the leaves of the trees moved, and people went and 
came, as if one looked into a mirror. He looked through 
another pane, and there was Jacob’s dream, the ladder 
set up to heaven from earth, and angels with great white 
wings passing up and down. All that had happened in 
the world, lived and moved on the glass window panes. 
Those are the pictures time can paint. 

The faiiy smiled, and led him into a large high 
chamber with transparent walls. Here were millions of 
portraits, each face lovelier than the last ; faces happy 
that smiled and sang a sweet melody; the highest were 
as small as tiny rosebuds painted on paper as a mere 
dot. In the midst of the chamber was a tall tree 
with luxuriant hanging branches, golden apples, bright 
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as orangres, hung between the green leaves. It was the 
tree of knowledge from which Adam and Eve had eaten 
the forbidden fruit. Prom every leaf there fell a drop of 
dew — bright, red, and sparkling. It was as if ,the tree 
wept tears of blood. 

“ Let us go in the boat,” said the fairy, “ and refresh 
ourselves on the clear water. The boat rocks, but it 
does not leave the spot ; the countries of the world pass 
before us as we sit. And it was wonderful to see how 
the whole coast moved round. First came the high, 
snow covered alps, with clouds and dusky pine woods ; 
the horn sounded plaintively, and the shepherd’s jodeln 
were heard below in the valley. Then tall bananas 
waved their drooping branches over the boat, black 
swans swam on the water, and strange beasts and 
flowers appeared on the shore. That was New Holland, 
the fifth continent which glided by, giving a distant view 
of the blue mountains. The wild song of the priests 
arose, and the war dance of the savages was seen, led 
by the sound of drums and the clang of the bone 
trumpets. The pyramids of Egypt, towering to the 
clouds amid fallen columns and spbynxes half buried in 
the sand, sailed slowly by. The northern lights flamed 
high above the burnt out volcanoes of the north: a 
firework such as is seen no where else. The prince was 
happier than he had ever been before : he saw a hundred 
times more than we can tell here. 

" May I always stay here ? ” he asked. 

** It depends upon yourself,” said the faiiy. ** If you 
SIS not enticed too what is forbiddden, as Adam was, 
you m*y." 

.** I will not touch the f^ts of the tree of knoudedge," 
sitia the prince, ** T^eic are thousands of fruits hers 
ii fidr as that.** 
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Prove yourself : and if you are afraid, go back with 
the East-wind who brought you hither. He is about to 
fly home now, and will not be seen here again for a 
hundred years ; the time will seem to you like a hundred 
hours, but it is a long time to be tempted. Every 
evening when I leave you 1 must say to you ‘ Come with 
me.’ 1 must beckon with my hand ; but do not follow, 
for with every step your longing will grow stronger. 
You will come into the room wher^ the tree of know- 
ledge stands ; I sleep under its sweet-scented branches 
— ^you will bend over me, and I must smile : but if you 
press a kiss upon my lips the Garden of Paradise will 
sink into the earth and be lost to you for ever. The 
keen wind of the desert will whistle round you, and cold 
rain will fall upon your head ; care and sorrow will be 
your lot.” 

** 1 will stay,” said the prince. 

The East-wind kissed him on the forehead, and said, 
** Be strong I in a hundred years we meet again. 
Farewell 1” And he spread out his broad wings that 
shone like summer lightning at harvest time, or the 
Northern lights in winter. 

Farewell, farewell I re-echoed from flower and tree. 
Piles of storks and pelicans accompanied him to the 
boundary of the garden. 

“ Now we begin our dances,” said the fairy. “ When 
1 dance the last dance with you at sunset, you will see 
me beckon you and hear me say come with me, but do 
not listen. I must do this every night through the 
hundred years ; eveiy time you resist you will gain fresh 
strength, and at last you will not even heed me. To- 
night is the first time and I have warned you.” 

T}ie faixy led him into a hall of white, transparent 
tiliea ; tiie stamens in each cup formed a little golden 
I X25 
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harp that rang out in flute-like tones. The loveliest 
maidens, graceful and slender, their fair forms half 
veiled in flowing drapery circled in the dance, and sang 
of the bliss of life, and that the Garden of Paradise would 
bloom for ever. The sun set, the whole heaven turned 
to gold, and lent to the lilies the loveliest rose light. 
The prince drank the sparkling wine which the maidens 
offered him, and felt a happiness which he had never 
known before. He saw how the background of the 
room opened and showed him the tree of knowledge 
standing in a blinding glory ; songs were heard, soft 
and loving as his mother’s voice, when she called him 
her dear, dearest child. 

Then the fairy beckoned him tenderly, " Come with 
me,” she cried. 

The prince rushed towards her, forgot his promise, 
forgot it even this first night, and the fairy smiled and 
beckoned. The rich fragrance round grew stronger, 
the harps rang out more sweetly ; it seemed as if the 
myriad faces round the tree of knowledge cried out, 
"Man must know all thingB-~-man is the lord of the 
world I ” And now he saw no blood-red tears, but only 
sparkling, rose-lit stars falling 'from, the glittering 
leaves. " Come with me,” pleaded the thrilling tones. 
At every step his cheeks burnt more hotly and his blood 
rushed faster through his veins. " I must go,” he 
cried : " it is not — cannot be a sin. Why may I not 
follow joy and beauty 7 I will look on her as she sleeps, 
Nothing is lost if only I do not kiss her lips. And 1 
will not My will is firm and strong.” 

The fairy laid aside her gleaming robe and vanished 
under the hanging boughs. 

"I have not dinned yet,” said the prince. will 
lint, din ” He' parted tlw branches ; she vas already 
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sleeping ; beautiful with all the beauty of Paradise. She 
smiled in her dream : he bent over her and on her silken 
lashes he saw a tear. 

Do you weep for me ? ** he whispered. “ Weep 
not for me beloved. Now for the first time I feel the 
joy of Paradise. It fills my blood — my heart. I feel in 
my earthly body the strength of angels and the power of 
eternal life. Let it be night for me for ever : one moment 
like this is joy enough.’* And he kissed the tears from 
her eyes, and pressed his lips to hers. 

Then came a clap of thunder, louder and more awful 
than can be heard on earth. All fell in ruins round him 
by the lovely fairy ; the fair, sweet garden sank deep, 
deep into the gloomy night. The prince saw it sinking 
down like a falling star to the far, far distance. The 
cold of death benumbed his limbs ; he closed his eyes 
and lay unconscious. An icy cold xmn lashed his face, 
keen wind blew round him, and his senses returned. 
** What have I done ? ” he cried. ** I, too, have sinned 
as Adam sinned — and Paradise is lost. He opened his 
eyes ; a star that shone like his lost Paradise was yet 
before him in the heavens. It was the morning-star. 

He ro8e>and found himself in the forest close to the 
Cavern of the Winds ; the mother olLthe Winds sat by 
him ; she looked angry and raised her arm in the air. 

*‘The veiy first night T* she cried, “I thought as 
much ! If you were my son you would go in the sack.” 

** And so he will,” said Death ; the tall old man with 
great black wings, a scythe in his right hand. ** Into 
the sack he shall go — but not yet. My mark is on 
him. Let him wander awhile in the world, and repent 
of his sin, and learn to grow better. When he least 
expects it, 1 shall come ; put him in the black coi&n and 
fly Vrith biro to yonder star. There too, bo will find the 
lay 
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Garden of Paradise, and if he is worthy he may enter 
in ; but if his thoughts arc evil, and his heart full of sin, 
he will sink in his coffin deeper than Paradise has sunk, 
and I shall only fetch him back once in a thousand 
years that he may sink deeper still, or reach it last the 
golden star above.” 



It is I^iuite True* 

T’S a dreadful story 1 ” said a hen ; she did 
not live in that quarter of the town where 
the afiair had happened. “Such a terrible 
scandal in the henroost 1 I dare not sleep by 
myself to-night. It's a good thing th^e are 
qo many of us on one perch," and then she 
' " began to tell what had happened, till the 
tsS 





IT IS QUITE TRUE. 

feathers of the other hens stood on end, and the cock’s 
comb fell down flat. It's quite true. 

But we will begin at the beginning, and we shall find 
that in another henroost, in a different part of the town, 
the sun was setting, and the hens were going to roost, 
when a white hen, a short-legged, motherly, highly 
respectable hen, who laid her eggs regularly, gave her- 
self a little peck as she flew up on to the perch, and a 
small white feather fell out. 

** There it goes 1" she said, merrily, for she was always 
full of fun ; the more I peck myself, the handsomer I 
grow." She liked a joke, though, as we said before, 
she was eminently respectable ; and then she went to 
sleep. 

It grew dark ; hen sat by hen ; but the one who sat 
next to the white hen c^uld not sleep ; she listened, and 
heard nothing, as one ought to do if one wishes for a 
quiet life in the world. But no ; she must repeat it all 
to her next neighbour. ** Did you hear what was said 
just now?" she whispered. “There is a hen here, who 
pecks herself to improve her appearance I If I were a 
cock, I should despise her.” 

Just above the hens, the owl sat with the father owl 
and the children ; the whole family have sharp ears, and 
they heard every word the hen said. They turned up 
their eyes and fluttered their wings, and the mother 
said, “ Don't listen to such things. But I dare say you 
heard what was said 7 I heard it with my own ears, 
and they have to hear a great deal before they are done 
with. One of those hens down there forgets so entirely 
what is becoming to a hen, that she pulls out all her 
feathers for the cock to see." 

gard$ aux enfantsi'* said the father owl{ 
“ tiiaf’s not a fi^ story for children." 


lag 
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“ I will just tell it to the owl next door, though ; there 
is no owl moie looked up to in the neighbourhood.” 

“ Tu-whoo I tu-whoo 1 ” screeched the two owls, close 
to the neighbour’s dove-cot. “Did you hear that? 
Tu-whoo I There is a hen yonder who has pulled out 
all her feathers to please the cock; she will certainly 
freeze to death, if she isn’t frozen already. Tu-whoo I ” 

“ Where ? where ? ” cooed the pigeons. 

” In the farmyard close by. I have as good as seen 
it myself. It is scarcely a fit story to tell, but it is quite 
true.” 

“ You may believe it — every single word of it,” cooed 
the pigeons, and off they flew, down to their own 
poultry-yard. There is a hen up there, some people 
say there are two, and they have pulled out all their 
feathers to make themselves look different from the 
rest, and attract the attention of the cock. It is rather 
a dangerous game, and very likely to bring on cold and 
fever; indeed, so it has done; both the hens are 
dead!” 

Wake up 1 wake up 1 ” crowed the cock, Hyiag up on 
to his plank ; his eyes were drowsy with sleep, but he 
crowed all the same. ’‘Three hens have died of love 
for one cock. They had pulled out all their feathers. 
It’s a horrible story; I can't keep it to myself, so it 
may go farther.” 

Pass it on,” hissed the bats, ” pass it on.” The 
hens ducked, and the cock crowed, the story flew from 
henroost to henroost, till it came back to the one whence 
it first started. 

**Pive hens," the story ran, *'have plucked out alt 
their feathers, to shpw which of them had grown the 
thinned df. love for the cock; and then they had 
an fidten upon end pedmd eadi odier to deathf to dw 
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Bhame and disgrace of their families, and the serious 
loss of their owner.” 

The white hen who had dropped the little feather 
naturally^did not recognize her own story; and as she 
was a very respectable hen, she said, *' I despise such 
hens ; but there are many like them. A story like that 
ought not to be hushed up. I shall do my best to get 
it into the newspapers, it will then be spread all over 
the country. The hens richly deserve it, and so do their 
families.” 

It got into the newspapers, was printed, and — it is 
quite true — one little feather can grow into five hens 1 


The 



^OW listen. Out in the country, close to the 
road-side, stood a pretty house ; you must 
have seen it yourself. There was a small 
garden in front with a green palisading, and 
close to the neighbouring hedgerow grew a little 
daisy. She grew in the soft, green grass; the 
sunshine fell on her as brightly as on the tall, 
beautiful flowers in the garden. Day by day she grew 
taUer, and one morning she stood with her crown of 
dasalingly white petals unfolded, making a wreath of 
light round the yellow sun in the centre. 

did not fret because no one could see her in 
die jgna% or because she was a poor, despised flower ; 
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no, she was full of thankfulness, and turned herself to- 
wards the warm sun, looked up to the sky, and listened 
to the lark singing in the air. The little daisy was as 
happy as if it were a holiday; and yet it was only 
Monday. The children were all in school sitting on 
forms and learning their lessons. She, too, sat up on 
her tiny green stem, and learnt her lesson ; learnt from 
the warm sunshine, and from all around, how good 
God is ; she was very glad that the little lark could sing 
out so clearly all that she felt in silence. The daisy 
looked up admiringly at the happy bird who could sing 
and fly; but she was not angry because she could do 
neither, I can see and hear him,” she thought ; 
** the sun shines on me, and the wind kisses me. How 
happy and well-cared for I am T’ 

Inside the palisading stood many grand, stiff flowers ; 
the less scent they had, the more airs they gave them- 
selves. The peonies spread themselves out, to make 
themselves look larger than the roses ; but size is not 
everything. The tulips had the loveliest colours; and 
very well they knew it, holding themselves as stiiSy as 
possible that every one might see them. They never 
glanced at the little daisy outside; but she looked at 
them, and thought to herself, “ How rich and beautiful 
they arei The loveliest birds must fly down to them 
and visit them. How I thank God that I grow so 
near, and can see all their beauty I " As she thought 
this, ** Tra-la 1 " the lark came flying down ; but not to 
the 'peonies and tulips, no, right down to the little daisy 
In the green grass. She trembled so with joy that she 
hardly knew what had happened. 

The little bird hopped round her and sang, How soft 
the grass is 1 and look, what a sweet little flower, with a 
silver dress and a golden heart] '' For the dais/a leaves 
iSS 
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were bright as silver, and the yellow centre glowed like 
gold. How happy she felt, no one can ever tell I The 
lark kissed her with his beak, sang to her, and then 
flew away through the warm, blue air. It was a quarter 
of an hour before the daisy could recover herself. Half 
in delight, half shyly, she glanced at the other flowers 
in the garden ; they had seen the honour and the joy 
that had befallen her, surely they must understand 
her joy and happiness 1 

But the tulips held themselves as stiffly as ever, and 
were quite red in the face, for they were very angry. 
The peonies were slow and stupid; it was a good thing 
they could not speak ; if they could have done so, the 
daisy would have had a thorough scolding. The poor 
little flower could see that they were out of temper, and 
she felt very grieved. Just then a servant maid came 
into the garden with a bright, sharp knife, with which 
she cut down the tulips one after another. 

“ Oh 1 ” sighed the daisy, ** that is dreadful— it is ail 
over with them now.” 

The girl went away with them into the house; and 
the daisy rejoiced, and gave thanks that she was only a 
poor little flower growing wild among the grass. When 
the sun went down, she folded her leaves and fell 
asleep, to dream the whole night through of the sun- 
shine and the lark. 

The next day, when the happy flower opened her 
white leaves, stretching them wide like out-spread arms 
to the light and air, she heard the lark’s voice, but the 
tones were very sad. The poor bird had cause enough 
for sorrow ; he was a prisoner now, and sat in a cage by 
the open window. He sang of his free and happy 
wai^derings, of the young com in the field, and bf his 
glorious 'flight through the air to greet the sun* The 
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poor lark was sad and downcast as he sat a prisoner 
in its cage. 

The little daisy longed to help him. But how could 
she? There seemed no way. She forgot everything 
around her, the warm sunshine, and the beauty of her 
own white leaves. She could think of nothing but of 
the caged bird whom she was unable to help. 

At that moment up ran two little boys out of the 
garden ; one of them held a sharp knife in his hand, like 
the one the servant had used to cut down the tulips ; 
they came straight up to the daisy, who could not think 
what they wanted. 

" Here's a nice piece of turf for the lark," said one of 
them, and he began to cut a square piece round where 
the daisy grew, so that she was left in the middle of the 
square. 

*<Pull that daisy up,” said the other boy; and the 
flower trembled with fear, for that meant death to her, 
and she wanted to live now, that she might go with 
the piece of turf into the cage of the captive lark. 

" No, let it be,” said the other ; “ it makes it look 
pretty.” So she was left standing and put into the cage. 

The lark mourned piteously over bis lost freedom; 
and beat his wings against the side of the cage. The 
little daisy could not speak to him, much as she longed 
'o say smne word of comfort. The morning passed 
away. “There is no water,” said the imprisoned lark. 
“They have ail gone out and have forgotten to leave 
me anything to eat or drink. My throat is diy and 
burning ; it feels like fire and ice, and the air is heavy. 
Ah 1 X must die, and leave the warm sunshine, the fresh 
grass, and all the beautiful things which Cod has 
made {'* he tiinitt his beak into tite cool turf to allay his 
Airst, and hs he did so lus glance fell on the little daisy. 

m 
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He nodded to the flower and kissed hen ** So you, too, 
are brought here to fade and die, poor little thing 1” he 
said. *‘They have brought me you and your tiny bit 
of turf foi* the whole world which I had outside. Every 
blade of grass is to be a tree for me, and every one 
of your white leaves a fragrant flower. Alas ! you only 
make me think how much I have lost ! ” 

** If I could only comfort him I ” thought the daisy. 
She could not speak, but the fragrance from her leaves 
was richer than it had ever been before ; the lark noticed 
it too, and though he was fainting with thirst, and tore 
up the blades of grass in his agony, he never touched 
the daisy. 

Evening drew on. No one came to bring the poor 
lark a drop of water ; he stretched out his pretty wings 
and fluttered them convulsively, his song died away to 
a faint chirping, his little head sank down beneath the 
flower ; he died heart-broken with want and sorrow. 

The daisy could not fold her leaves, and sleep as she 
had done last night ; she drooped down sadly towards 
the earth. 

The boys did not come by till the next morning. 
When they saw the dead bird they cried bitterly, and 
dug him a neat little grave strewn with flowers. His 
body was laid in a fine red box, he was to be buried like 
a prince, poor bird I While he lived and sang they for- 
got him and left him to die of want in his cage, but now 
that he was dead, he had flowers strewn over him and 
many tears. 

But the bit of turf with the daisy on it was thrown 
out on to the dusty roadside ; no one thought of her 
whp had felt the moat for the little bird, and tried so 
haskd to comfort him. 
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I. A Beginning. 


N a house in Copenhagen, not far from 
the king’s new market, a large party was 
assembled, doubtless with the idea of giving 
and receiving fresh invitations. One half of 
the company was settled at the card-tables; 
tne other half was waiting the result of the 
hostess’s question. "‘^^Well, what shall we do next?" 
They had got to that point, and the evening’s enter- 
tainment was fairly beginning. The conversation fell, 
among other topics, on the middle ages; some of the 
guests considered that a much more interesting time 
than our own day ; Councillor Knap supported this view 
so warmly, that the lady of the house was gained over 
to his side, and both were very hot against Oerstedt's 
article on ancient and modern times, in the last magazine, 
in which the preference was given to the present day. 
The Councillor considered that the reign of the Danish 
King Hans* was the noblest and happiest time to have 
lived in. 

While this discussion formed the subject of conver* 
aalioHi only interrupted by the arrival of a newspaper. 


e MMed Oaistiiis, danghter of the Elector Ernest of Smumy 
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which contained nothing worth reading, we will go out 
into the cloak-room, where all the shawls, walkingsticks, 
and goloshes were kept. Two women, one young and 
the other old, were sitting there; at the first glance 
it seemed as if they were waiting to walk home with 
their mistresses ; but on looking closer one saw at once 
that they were no ordinary servants ; their faces were 
too delicate and noble, and their dress too fantastic and 
costly. 

They were two fairies. The younger one was not 
Happiness herself ; she was the waiting-maid ot fortune, 
who is the waiting-maid of Happiness, and who dis- 
tributes her smaller gifts. The elder one was Care ; she 
always attends to her business in her own person, for 
she says that if you want a thing well done, you must 
do it yourself. 

They were telling each other where they had been 
that day; the messenger of Fortune had only been sent 
on a few trifling errands, such as saving a new bonnet 
from a shower of rain, getting an honest man a gracious 
bow from a rich nullity, &c., but what she had still to 
do was more interesting. “I must tell you that this 
is my birthday,” she said ; ‘‘ and in honour of the day 
I have been entrusted with a pair of goloshes which I 
am to present to mankind. These goloshes have the 
power of transporting instantly, any one who puts them 
on, to any, place and time he chooses. Every wish 
relating to time, place, or existence, is immediately 
granted, so men have a chance at last of being happy 
here below.” 

“ Believe me,” said Care, •• your goloshes will make 
everybody utterly miserable, and ready to bless the day 
when he gets rid of them.” 

•*How can you think so?’* said the other. “ Look, I 
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will put them by the door ; somebody will take them for 
his own and be the happy man." 

Now that proved to be the Councillor. 


II. What Happened to the Councillor. 

f 

It was growing late. Councillor Knap, full of the 
reign of King Hans, was preparing to go home ; as fate 
would have it, he put on the goloshes of fortune instead 
of his own, and stepped into the street. The magic 
power of the goloshes had taken him back to his 
favourite reign, so he set his foot straight into the miry 
swamp of the street, for of course there were no paving- 
stones at that time. 

** It is shamefully dirty about here," said the Coun- 
cillor ; “ why the pavement is taken up, and the street 
lamps are out." 

The moon was not very bright, and there was a slight 
fog, so that all the objects round looked confused and 
blurred. At the nearest comer a lamp swung before a 
picture of the Madonna ; the light was so bad that the 
Councillor did not see it till he was quite close under 
it ; and then his eyes fell on the painting of the child 
and His mother. 

**That most be an old curiosity dealer’s,” he thought ; 

diey have forgotten to take in the sign." . A group of 
men, in the costume of the period, passed by. How 
odd they look! they must be coming home from a mas- 
querade," thought the bewildered Councillor. ' 

Suddenly the aouad of drums was heard, and the 
red gleam of torches came nearer; the Councillor drew 
oaek, and haw the ttxangest procession pass by. First 
mm fim drdmmen beating their drums lustily; they 
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were followed by men-at-arms carrying cross bows and 
long bows. The most distinguished person in the pro- 
cession seemed to be a clerical dignitary. Lost io 
astonishment, the Councillor asked what it all meant, 
and who*that man was ? 

‘^That is the Bishop of Zealand.” 

Good gracious I what has come to the Bishop?” 
exclaimed the Councillor., << Oh nonsense ! it can’t be 
the Bishop.” Trying to puzzle it out, and looking 
neither to the right nor the left, he went along the street 
and across the place where the high bridge crosses to 
the Castle square. But no bridge was to be seen. He 
stood on the marshy shore of a piece of water, where he 
lighted at last on two men in a boat. 

** Shall we feny the gentleman across to the Holm ? ” 
they asked. 

<4 Ferry me across to the Holm?” exclaimed the 
Councillor, who did not know of course what year he 
was living in. ^ I want to go to Christian’s Haven, in 
Little Turf-street.” 

The men stared at him. ‘‘Just tell me where the 
bridge is 7 ” he said. ** It is shameful that the lamps 
are not lighted here ; it is as dirty as a marsh.’* But 
the longer he talked to the boatmen, the less he could 
make of them. 

I can’t understand your Bornholm jargon,” he said, 
angrily, as he turned away. He could not find the 
bridge ; there was not even a handrail. ” This place 
is a disgrace to the town,” he cried. He never thought 
worse of the century he lived in than he did at that 
moment. “ I shall have to call a cab,” he said to him- 
self, but there was ndne to be seen. “I must go 
straight back to the cabstand in the New market, or 
olso I ahall never reach Christian’s Haven this night.’* 
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He went towards East-street, and had almost reached 
it, when the moon shone forth. Heavens I what's all 
this scaffolding put up for?" he cried, as he came in 
sight of the Bast-gate, which stood there in the reign 
of King Hans. He found one of the doors' open and 
'passed through into the New market. But there was 
nothing before him but a great meadow, with a lonely 
bush here and there, and a broad stream flowing 
through. A few wretched wooden huts for the Dutch 
sailors stood on the opposite side. “ Either I am the 
sport of fata morgana, or lam intoxicated 1" said the 
anhappy Councillor. What can it be ? What can it be ? '* 

He turned away in the Arm conviction that he was 
very ill. As he walked back along the streets, he 
looked more closely at the houses, and found that the 
greater part of them had only straw roofs. ** No ; 
I am not at all well," he said to himself; “and yet 
I had only one glass of punch. But it always dis- 
agrees with me. I must have been out of my mind to 
drink punch with hot salmon ; and so I shall tell our 
hostess. Shall I go back there and say how veiy 
unwell I feel ? Oh, but that would look quite ridiculous, 
besides, it’s a question whether I shall find them up 
now." 

He looked for the house, but could not find it any« 
where. “ l^hts is dreadful I I don’t know the street, I 
can't see one shop, nothing but miserable tumbledown 
houses like those in Roeskilde and Ringstedt. I am 
very ill, it’s no use being too scrupulous. But where in 
the world is my friend the agent’s house ? This is not 
it, but at any rate the people are up; oh 1 I’m veiy ill." 

He passed through the half-open door through which 
the light was shining into a rough kind of beer-house. 
The room looked like a Dutch wine-shop ; a number 
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of peoplCf sailors, citizens of Copenhagen, and a feiv 
students, sat talking over their wine-cups, and scarcely 
glanced at the new comer. 

** Excuse me,” said the Councillor to the landlady. 
** I don't feel well, will you kindly fetch me a cab 7 
I want to go to Christian's Haven.” 

The woman stared at him, shook her head, and after 
a pause spoke to him in German. The Councillor 
thought from that that she did not understand Danish, 
and repeated his request in German, which, together 
with his costume, convinced the woman that he was 
a foreigner. She soon made out that he was feeling ill 
and brought him a pitcher of water ; it tasted strongly 
of sea water, though it was drawn from the well out- 
side. The Councillor leaned his head upon his hand, 
drew a deep sigh, and puzzled over the strange things 
around him. 

*<Is that a number of to-night’s Day?”* he asked 
mechanically of the landlady as he saw her lay aside a 
large sheet of paper. She could not understand him, 
but she handed him the paper. It was a wood-cut 
representing a meteor which had been seen in Cologne. 

** This is very old,” said the Councillor ; the antiquity 
of the thing quite revived him. '* How did you come 
by this very valuable paper 7 It is most interesting. 
Though, of course, the whole thing is fabulous. These 
meteors are known to be the Northern lights, they are 
most likely caused by electricity.” 

The men who sat next him and heard him speak 
looked at him in amazement; one of them lifted his 
hat respectfully, and said gravely, ** You are doubtless a 
very learned man, sir 7 ” 


* 4 * 
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“II” said the Councillor, “ not at all. I can sajr a 
few words about things that all the world knows.” 

“ Modestia Is a great virtue,” said the man. “ And 
I can certainly say to your remark mihi secus videtur, 
but there I must suspend my judieum." 

* “ May I ask to whom I have the pleasure of speak* 
ing?” inquired the Councillor. 

“ I am a bachelor of divinity,” was the reply. The 
answer completely satisfied the Councillor. The title 
and dress were in accord. 

“ He is certainly some old village schoolmaster,” he 
thought, “ an old original, such as one sometimes meets 
up in Zutland.” 

“ This is by no means a locus docendi,” said the man, 
“and yet I beg you to continue your discourse. You 
are doubtless well read in the ancients.” “ Pretty well,” 
replied the Councillor. “ I like useful books, ancient 
and modern too, except, indeed, every day stories.” 

“ Eveiy day stories 1 ” repeated the divinity student. 

'* I mean the new novels they write now>a>days." 

“Oh I” said the student, smiling, “but they are very 
witty, and much read at Court; the King is especially 
fond of the Romance written by Messieurs Iffven and 
Gaudian about King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table. He has. laughed over it with his great 
lords.” 

“I certainly have not read that,” said the Councillor: 
“ it must be quite a new book, published by Herberg, I 
luppose?” 

“ No, ” answered his companirm ; " not Herberg, 
Qioi&eiy of Gehmen* published it.” “Oh, is he the 


■ * ne first printer rust pabUiber ia Deamark : oonteaiportDy virii 
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publisher? That is a very old name. Why that was 
the name of the very first printer in Denmark.” 

** Well, he is the first printer in Denmark,” said the 
student. 

They have got on very well so far — but now one of the 
people in the room began to talk of the dreadful plague 
that had been raging a few years back. They meant 
the plague of 1484, but the Councillor thought they were 
talking of the cholera, so they managed to understand 
each other tolerably well. The Freebooters’ War of 
1480 was so recent, that of course that was touched 
upon : the English pirates, the men said, had carried of! 
the ships from the very harbours : the Councillor, who 
was well up in the events of 1801, joined heartily in the 
abuse of the English. But afterwards the conversation 
did not go on so pleasantly. Every moment some one 
flatly contradicted some one else r the good student 
seemed profoundly ignorant, and received the most com- 
monplace remarks of the Councillor with the wildest 
astonishment. One looked at another, and when things 
were at the worst, the divinity student spoke Latin in 
the hope of throwing some light on the confusion, but 
it was no use. How do you feel now?” said the 
landlady, pulling the .Councillor by the sleeve. This 
brought him to his senses. In the heat of conversation 
he had forgotten all that had previously occurred. 

** Heaven above 1 Where am I ? ” he cried, and he 
turned positively giddy as be thought of it all. 

** Bring claret, mead, and brewer beer i ” cried one of 
the guests. “ You shall drink with us.” 

Two girls came in; one wore a cap of two colours. 
They filled the cups and curtseyed, and the Councillor 
felt a cold shiver run cdl down his back. 

** What is the meaning of this ? what is the meaning of 
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it ? ” he cried. But he was forced to drink with them ; 
they simply took possession of the good man, and when 
somebody said he was tipsy, he did not doubt them for 
a moment, and merely begged and entreated that they 
would fetch him a cab. They thought he was talking 
Muscovite. 

Never had he been in such a rough, vulgar set. 

Why, the land must have fallen back into heathenism,” 
he thought. “ This is the most dreadful moment of my 
life.” The desperate idea occurred to him of trying to 
escape by slipping under the table and reaching the open 
door; he had almost succeeded, when his companions 
saw his attempt and seized him by the legs. There was 
a struggle, the goloshes came off— and the enchantment 
was at an end I 

' The Councillor saw before him the friendly gleam of 
a street-lamp ; behind that was a large building ; every- 
thing looked stately and familiar. It was the East 
Street of to-day ; he was lying with his feet on a 
doorstep ; exactly opposite him sat the watchman, 
asleep. 

” Merciful powers 1 ” he cried ; “ here have I been 
lying dreaming in the street. Yes, it is East Street. 
How bright and gay it looks I It is really shocking to 
think that one glass of punch could have had such an 
effect on me!” 

Two minutes later he was in a cab driving to 
Christian’s Haven. He thought of the horrid night 
he had just passed through; and blessed from his 
heart the happy waking to our present day, which, 
with all its faults, is a vast deal ^er than the time 
which he had left behind hka. 
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III. Thb Watchman’s Advbntukb. 

“Upon my word, there are a pair of goloshes I" 
cried the watchman, waking up; ''they must belong 
to the lieutenant who lives up yonder ; they have been 
dropped close to the door.*’ 

The honest man would have rung the bell and given 
them to the servant, but it was not light yet, so he 
let it be. 

"These must be nice warm things to have on,” he 
said "how soft the leather isl” He tried them on, 
and they fitted exactly. " It’s a queer world 1 ” he 
thought. " The lieutenant might get into his warm bed 
if he chose, but not he 1 There he goes, pacing up and 
down the room. He’s a lucky fellow! neither wife nor 
child, and out at a party eveiy night! Oh, I wish I 
were he! I should be a happy man then.” 

As he uttered the wish the goloshes worked their 
spell, and there he was in the opposite house — the 
lieutenant I Up and down the room he paced, holding 
in his hand a small rose-tinted paper, on which was a 
poem, written by no less a person than the lieutenant 
himself. 

For who has not had once in his life an inspired 
moment when, if one writes one’s thoughts, they will 
persist in coming out in verse? 

This was what was written on the rose-tinted paper— 

" Oh, were I rich ! ’’—such was my childish prayer, 

^ When few of Life’s brief summers had passed o’er me ; 
And, bright with promised hope and fortune rare, 

The world lay aew and beautiful before me. 
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** Oh» were I rich !— I’d be a soldier bold, 

With sword, and epaulettes of burnished gold.’* 

The swift years gave me half my wish secure : 

They brought the epaulettes^but left me poor I 

One evening as I played, a laughing boy, 

My little playmate kissed me in her joy, 

For 1 was passing rich in faiiy lore, 

And her sweet, childish fancy asked no more. 

I poured out all the store my brain inspired. 

The little maiden listened, never tired ; 

And as the happy, careless days flew by. 

Who were so rich— ^o poor, as she and I ? 

My manhood echoes back my childish prayer— 

The child is now a maiden, tall and fair, 

So good, so sweet, so wise, and true of heart. 

That it is life to greet her, death to part. 

Her dear voice thrills me in the morning’s light, 

And haunts my troubled dreams in weaiy night; 

But lack of gold my trembling lips has sealed— 

My heart’s true fairy tale lies unrevealed. 

Oh, were 1 rich! were life all peace and ligh^ 

My sorrow should not fill this idle lay : 

Take it, beloved— canst thou read aright 
The stoiy of our childhood far away p 
The happy story, ended long ago, 

Untouched by life’s harsh legacy of woe ? 

Ah, no I this tale is sad — thou wilt but see 
doom from the hopeless future yet to be. 

Yes, that is the sort of poetry one writes when one 
is in love ; but no sensible man would think of having 
it printed. Lieutenant, love and poverty make three 
si4M of a triangle, or, if you will, half of the broken die 
of fortune* The lieutenant felt that keenly : he leaned 
bfe head against the window-pane and sighed aloud; 
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“ The poor watchman in the street is far happier than 
I. He does not know what poverty means to me. He 
has a home, and wife and children, who mourn when 
he is sadL and rejoice with him in his happiness. Oh, 
I should be far happier if I could change places with 
him, and go through life with his wants and his hopes. 
Yes, he is happier than I.*’ 

That very moment the watchman was a watchman 
again : we saw how the goloshes of fortune turned him 
into the lieutenant, but, as we know, he felt less con- 
tented than ever, and preferred what he had despised 
before. So the watchman was a watchman once more. 

“That was a horrid dream,** he cried; “but comical 
too: I thought I was the lieutenant up there, and 1 
didn’t like it at all. I wanted my wife and the lads, 
who will be ready to smother me with kisses.” 

He sat down again and nodded, for he could not 
quite lose the impressions of his dream. The goloshes 
were still on his feet, when a shooting star flashed 
across the sky. 

“ Off she goes I ” he cried. “ But there are plenty 
left behind. I should like to see those things closer, 
more especially the moon ; for that doesn't melt away 
in one's hands. The student that my wife washes for 
says that when we are dead we shall fly about from 
one star to another. That is a lie, but it would be 
nice to. If I could give a little jump up there, I should 
like to leave my body behind me on this doorstep.” 

Now there are certain things that ought not to be 
lightly spoken, especially when one has on the goloshes 
of fortune. Just listen to what happened to the 
watchman. 

ks far as we are concerned, we all of us know the 
speed of steam, for we have tried it, either on the 
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railway or in a steamer ; hut it is like the movement 
of a sloth or a snaili compared to the speed of light* 
That moves nineteen million times more quickly. 

Death is an electric shock which we receive in ouf 
hearts, and the soul, set free, flies forth on the wings of 
electricity. It takes the sunbeam eight minutes and a 
few seconds to accomplish a journey of more than 
ninety-five million miles; but the soul, in its electric 
speed, outstrips the light. The space between two 
heavenly bodies is no more to her than the distance 
between two houses in the same neighbourhood is to 
us.' Meanwhile this electric shock to the heart costs 
us our bodies ; unless indeed we happen, like the watch- 
man, to be wearing .the goloshes of fortune. 

In a few seconds the watchman had passed through 
the 260,000 miles between the earth and the moon, 
which, as everybody knows, is made of much softer 
material than our world— as soft indeed as new-fallen 
snow. 

He found himself on one of the innumerable mountain 
ranges, which we may see marked on Dr. Madler’s map 
of the moon. In the centre was a circular basin, the 
sides of which were two miles deep ; at the bottom of 
this hollow lay a town looking something like the white 
of an egg turned out into a glass of water; there he 
saw towers, and cupolas, and climbing terraces, cloud- 
like, transparent, floating in the air. Our earth hung 
above his bead like a large dark-red ball. 

He saw a number of figures that were certainly what 
we should call men, and yet they were quite different 
from ourselves. A wilder fancy than Herschers had 
called them into life^ If they had been set up in a row, 
and painted, one would have said, ** Oh, what a lovely 
atafa^ner* They had a language of their own, but 
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lurely no one would expect the watchman’s soul to 
understand that. Nevertheless, it did understand it, for 
the soul has greater capabilities than we think for. Are 
you neve[ surprised at the strange dramatic talent you 
put forth in your dreams ? Eveiy acquaintance ia 
perfectly represented, speech, face, and character all 
personated to the life ; we could never imitate so well in 
our waking hours. Howwe recall people we have not 
seen or thought of for years, with every feature and 
gesture true and lifelike in their smallest details. There 
is something fearful in this soul-memory ; it can bring 
back every sin, every evil thought ; it must depend on 
ourselves whether we can meet the reckoning for every 
idle word of our lips, every dark thought of our hearts. 

The soul of the watchman, then, understood the 
language of the moon’s inhabitants very well. They 
were disputing about our earth ; doubting whether it 
were inhabited. The air was so heavy up there, they 
thought, that no reasonable moon-creature could live in 
it. They maintained that the moon alone was inhabited; 
the only heavenly body where the old-world inhabitants 
lived. They spoke, too, of politics ; but we are wanted 
down in East Street, to see what happened to the body 
of the watchman. 

It lay there lifeless on the doorstep ; the staff had 
slipped out of its hand, and its eyes were turned upwards 
to the moon, where its honest soul was wandering. 

“What o’clock is it, watchman ?” cried a passer-by. 
But he got no answer from the watchman. The man 
stooped to tweak his nose, when the body fell back at 
full length, and lay there — dead. His comrades were 
very much alarmed. Dead he was, and dead he re- 
niauned ; his death was made known, talked over, and in 
the early morning his body was carried to the hospital. 
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That promised to be a pretty thing for the soul when 
she came back, and went, as in all probability she would 
go, to look for her body where she had left it, in East 
Street. Most likely she would go first to the police- 
court, and then to the advertising office, to make inquiry 
for the missing article ; last of all to the hospital. But 
we may take comfort in the thought that the soul is 
cleverest when she is acting on her own account ; it is 
only the body which makes her stupid. 

As we said before, the watchman’s body was taken to 
the hospital, and was laid in a room to be washed ; and 
of course the first thing to be done was to take Off the 
goloshes. Back came the soul to the body with lightning 
speed, and in a few seconds the man was alive again. 
He declared that it had been the most horrible night he 
had ever spent in his life, he would not go through it 
again for five shillings. But it was over now. 

He was dismissed from the hospital the same day, 
but the goloshes were forgotten and left behind. 


IV. An Eventful Moment— A Strange Journbyv 

Every one in Copenhagen knows the entrance to the 
Frederick’s Hpspital ; but it is possible that some who 
will read this story have not seen Copenhagen, and 
therefore a short description is necessary. 

The hospital is separated from the street by a rather 
high . iron palisading, and the strong iron rails stand so 
far apart, that it is said that one or two very slim 
students Imve managed to squeeze through, to pay their 
^ttie visits o^t of doors. The great difficulty was to 
get one's head through ; there, as elsewhere, the people 
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with the least heads were the best off. That is the 
introduction to our story. 

One of the young students, of whom it could be said, 
fa one s^nse, that he had a great head, was on duty 
that evening at the hospital ; the rain was pouring 
down; but in spite of these two obstacles he wanted 
to go out — only for a quarter of an hour; it was not 
worth while to trouble the porter, he thought, when he 
might slip through the railings. There lay the goloshes 
which the watchman had left behind him ; it did not 
occur to him for an instant that they were the goloshes 
of fortune ; they would be very useful in this bad weather, 
and he put them on. Now the question was whether he 
would be able to squeeze through ; he had never tried be- 
fore. I wish to heaven I had my head through!” he 
cried ; and in a moment, in spite of its size and thick- 
ness, it slipped through quite easily. The goloshes 
knew their business ; but now the body had to follow, 
and that was another matter. I am too stout 1” he 
cried. I thought the head was the worst part. I can’t 
get through.” 

He tried to draw his head back, but he oould not do 
that either. He could bend his neck, and that was all. 
The first thing he did was to fiy into a passion, and the 
next to feel very low-spirited. The goloshes of fortune 
had brought him into this terrible position, and un- 
fortunately he never thought of wishing to be free. The 
rain streamed down, not a soul was to be seen in the 
street ; he could not reach the bell ; however could he 
get loose ? He saw veiy well that he would have to 
stay there till the morning; and then they would bo 
obliged to send for a blacksmith that he might saw 
tlv^ugh the iron bar. But that cannot be done in a 
huny; the whole charity-school would be out before 
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theni and all the sailors from their quarters near would 
crowd to see him in his pillory. ** I shall have a rush 
of blood to the head,” he cried. ** I shall certainly go 
mad I Oh, if I were only out again I” 

Now, why couldn’t he have said that before ? The 
moment the wish was uttered he was set free, and 
rushed back into the hospital, quite dizzy with the fright 
which the goloshes of fortune had given him. 

But do not think for an instant that that was the end 
of it ; no, there was worse to come. 

The night passed by, and the following day — and no 
one came for the goloshes. In the evening there was 
to be a performance at the amateur theatre, in a street 
some distance off. The house was crowded ; and 
among the audience was the hospital student, who 
seemed to have forgotten his adventure of the previous 
night. He still wore the goloshes, for they had not been 
fetched away, and the streets were very muddy. A new 
poem, Aunt’s Spectacles,” was recited; it was 

about. a pair of spectacles which, when you looked 
through them, made all the people look like packs of 
cards, so that you could foretell from them what was 
going to happen next year. 

The idea struck him, he would have liked to possess 
such a pair of spectacles ; rightly used, they would help 
the wearer to look into the hearts of all whom he saw. 
•*That,” thought the student, would be much more 
interesting than foretelling what will happen next year; 
because if one lives long enough one will know that 
for oneself, but one can never see into another’s heart. 

<< I can just imagine looking through the hearts of 
the ladies and gentlemen in the first row — it would be 
like walking though different shops. 1 should like my 
^qies open. In that lady’s heart 1 should most aertainly 
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find a milliner^s shop ; the shop next door would be 
empty, but all the better for a good cleaning. I daresay 
there would be some very good shops, though, among 
them. Indeed I know of one ; but there is some one in 
possession there already — ^that is the only thing 1 have 
against it. From every shop I should hear, ‘ Please to 
walk in * — ah, I wish I could glide through the hearts 
like a tiny little thought 1 ” 

That was the cue for the goloshes. The student 
shrank into nothing, and began his strange journey 
through the hearts of the people in the front row. The 
first heart he entered was a lady’s, but he thought for 
a moment he must be in an orthopoedic hospital — in 
the room where the walls are hung with plaster-casts 
of deformed limbs. The only difference was, that in 
the hospital they were taken when the patient came in, 
and here they were made up after the patient had left. 
They were all casts of the lady’s friends, whose bodily 
and mental defects she carefully preserved. 

He passed quickly into another heart — a woman’s 
this time also. This one seemed to him like a con- 
secrated church ; the white dove of innocence hovered 
above the high altar : he would fain have knelt, but he 
was hurried on. Sounds as of an organ followed him, 
he seemed to leave the place another and a better man. 
He felt not unworthy to enter the next heart : it was a 
poor place ; a garret where a sick mother lay, but 
through the window streamed God's blessed sunshine, 
lovely roses hung downwards from the roof, two sky- 
blue birds sang of the joy of childhood, and the sick 
mother prayed for a blessing on her child. Then he 
crept on his hands and feet through an over-full 
sls^ghter-house : meat— meat— nothing but meat filled 
cveiy comer. This was the heart of a highly- 
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respectable man whose address is certain to be found 
in the directory. Next came the heart of the man’s 
wife — it was an old, ruined, dovecot: above the door 
stood the portrait of her husband on a weather-cock, 
and, according as this turned, the door opened and shut. 

Then he came into a room lined with mirrors, such 
as one sees in the Rosenburg Castle : the mirrors 
magnified to an incredible degree. In the middle of 
the carpet, like the Grand Dame of Thibet, sat the 
very magnificent self who owned the heart, and gazed 
astonished at his own greatness. After this, the stu- 
dent thought he must be in a box full of sharp needles, 
and he said to himself, This is certainly the heart of 
some spiteful old maid.” But no ; the heart belonged 
to a young officer, who wore several medals, and was 
said to be a man of taste and feeling. 

Quite bewildered, the poor student came out of the 
heart of the last person in the front row : he could not 
collect his thoughts ; it seemed as if his imagination had 
quite run away with him. 

Heavens ! ” he cried, ** it is enough to drive one 
mad. How terribly hot it is here! I shall certainly 
have a rush of blood to the head.” That reminded him 
of what had happened the night before, and how his 
head had stuck f^ast between the iron railings of the 
hospital ** That’s what has done it,” he thought. I 
must take it in time. A Turkish bath would be the very 
thing. I wish I were lying on the highest shelf now.” 

There he lay, on the topmost shelf of a vapour-bath ; 
but he had on all his clothes, boots and goloshes as 
well The hot water from the ceiling fell on bis face. 

**Ughr' he cried, and rushed down to take a plunging 
bath. The attendant uttered a loud cry as be caught 
jigfat of the new-comer with all his clothea^on. 
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The student had just enough presence of mind left 
to whisper to him, “ It*s only a wager.** But the first 
thing that he did as soon as ever he reached his own 
room, was to put one blister on his neck and another on 
his back,^n the hope that they would set him right. 

The next day the skin was oif his back — ^and that was 
all he got by the goloshes of fortune. 


V.. The Transformations of a Copying Clerk. 

The watchman— -you have not forgotten the watchman, 
I hope ? — thought now and then of the goloshes he had 
left at the hospital. He fetched them away, but as 
neither the lieutenant nor any one else in East Street 
would own them, they were given* up to the police. 
** They look like my own goloshes,** said one of the 
clerks in the office. He examined the unclaimed pro- 
perty and placed them by his own. “ It wants the eye 
of a cleverer shoemaker than I am to tell the difference 
between them,” he said. 

** For the copying-clerk,” said a boy, coming in and 
laying down a bundle of papers. The clerk turned 
round, and when he had spoken to the boy he returned 
to the goloshes ; but could not for the life of him re- 
member whether it was the pair to the right or that to 
the left which belonged to him. 

•• These must be mine, they are rather damp,** he said* 
But he was wrong, as it happened ; they were the 
goloshes of fortune — even a clerk can make a mistake 
sometimes. He put them on, pocketed the bundle of 
paj4$tS| and took some manuscripts under his arm, that 
he go over them and write his summary at hornet 
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It was a SundsLy morning and the weather was fine. ^ A 
walk to Friedricksburg would do me no harm,” he 
thought, and he wended his way thither. 

There was not a quieter, steadier young man in 
Copenhagen than our worthy clerk ; and certainly no 
one could grudge him his little walk, or doubt that it 
would do him good. At first he walked along, passively 
vegetating ; the goloshes had not a chance of showing 
their magic power. 

In the avenue he met an acquaintance, a young poet 
of our day, who told him that he was going to set out 
on his summer tour the next morning. 

“Going off again?” said the copying clerk, “What 
a fortunate fellow you are I Free to come and go 
wherever you like, instead of being chained by the leg 
as we are.” 

“ But the chain is fastened to the bread-fruit tree,” 
said the poet ; “ you need take no care for the morrow, 
and when you are old you receive a pension.” 

“You are the best off, notwithstanding,” said the 
clerk; “writing poetry is a pleasure in itself. Every 
one has something pleasant to say to you, and you are 
your own master. You should only try sitting stooping 
over the dry stuff we have to scribble down.” 

The poet shook his head, and so did the clerk. Each 
held to his own opinion, but they parted in good temper. 

“They are a peculiar set, these poets,” thought the 
clerk. ' “ I should like to try for myself what it feels like 
to be a poet. If I were one, I am sure I should not 
write such doleful ditties as the rest of them — ^and this 
a perfect spring day for a poet I The air is so ciystal 
dear, the clouds so beautiful, and the grass so cool and 
fragrant Never have I felt for years as 1 feel now I" 

You observe already that the clerk is a poet. The 
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Oermans would consider it bad taste to point this out; 
for they say that it is a popular delusion to imagine that 
a poet is, in any way, different from other men ; indeed, 
there are many more poetical i^tures in the world than 
those po&ess who are acknowledged poets. The only 
difference is, that the professed poet has a better memory: 
he can hold fast his thought or sentiment till he has 
embodied it clearly in verse, and the others cannot. 
Be that as it may, the transition from a common-place 
to an imaginative nature is a sensible one, and it cannot 
help striking one in the clerk’s case. 

“ This delicious fragrance ! ” he exclaimed ; how it 
reminds me of Aunt Lora’s violets. That was long ago, 
when I was a child, but I never thought of it till now. 
Dear old auntie 1 She lived by the water side, and she 
would always have a flower or a slip of green growing, 
even in the depth of wititer. Her violets bloomed when 
I used to hold hot pennies against the frost-covered 
window-panes to make round peep-holes. It was a 
pretty vista. The frost-bound ships stood in the canal, 
abandoned by the crews, a solitary crow, the only living 
thing, in charge. When the spring breezes blew, the 
scene became more lively : the ice broke up amid 
cheers and hurrahs; the ships were tarred and newly 
rigged, and sailed proudly away to distant lands. I 
stayed behind, as I always must stay, to sit at my desk 
and write out passports for other people who can go 
abroad. That is my loti'* He sighed deeply, and then 
paused abruptly. ** Heavens I what has come over me I 
1 never felt or thought like this before. It must be the 
air of spring — it is as pleasant as it is alarming.” He 
put his hand in his pocket for the packet of papers. 
"They will give me something else to think about,” he 
Mid. His eyes fell on the first page—" Lady Sighritht 
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an original tragedy in five acts/’ was what he read. 
** What is this ? My own handwriting, too 1 Have I 
written a tragedy ? ‘ Shrove Tuesday ; or the intrigue 
at the Carnival, a comedy.' Wherever did I get them 
irom? They must have been put into my pocket I Here 
is a letter from the manager of the theatre — the pieces 
declined, with thanks — and the letter not too politely 
worded !*' 

The clerk sat down upon a bench ; his thoughts were 
unsettled, his heart was soft. Involuntarily he plucked 
the nearest flower; it was a common daisy. All that 
the botanist tells us in many lectures the flower revealed 
in a moment. She told the story of her birth, the power 
of the sunshine that opened her delicate leaves, and drew 
out her fragrance. And he thought of the battle of life, 
which draws out the strength and sweetness of our 
hearts. Air and light are the flower's suitors, but light 
is the favoured one. Towards him she turns, and when 
he fades away, she folds her leaves, and sleeps in the 
embrace of the air. ** Light makes me beautiful," cries 
the flower. **But air gives you life,” whispered the 
poet’s voice. 

Near at hand was a boy, striking the marshy swamp 
with his cane ; the drops of water flew high in the air, 
and the clerk thought of the myriad living atoms in 
each drop, to whom such a flight would be as wonderful 
as it would be to us to be wfaiTle4 high above the clouds. 
He thought, too, of the change within himself, and 
smiled* I am dreaming,” he cried ; it is wonderful 
how vividly one can dream, and yet know all the while 
that one is dreaming! 1 hope I shall be able to re- 
member it when I wake to-morrow. I seem to be 
atrangely excited. What a clear insight I Have into 
aH aiipund, and bow free I Ibel 1 2 am awe that 
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when I remember it in the morning it will be stupid 
stuff. That has happened to me before. The wonderful 
and lovely things one sees and hears in dreams are all 
like fairy ^old — solid and splendid by night, but in the 
daylight nothing but stones and withered leaves. Ah,” 
he cried, mournfully^ as he watched the song birds fly 
from bough to bough, “they are the best off. How 
glorious it must be to flyl Happy the man who is 
born with wings ! If I could change with any one, I 
would choose to be a lark ! ” 

As he framed the wish, his sleeves and coat tails 
shrank up into wings, his clothes became feathers, his 
goloshes claws. He saw it all with a smile. “That 
proves I am dreaming,” he said, “ but I never dreamed 
so vividly before I” He sang as he flew from bough 
to bough, but there was no poetry in his song : the 
poetic nature had disappeared. The goloshes, like 
eveiy one else who does his work thoroughly, could 
only do one thing at a time. He wished to be a poet, 
and he was one. Now he wanted to be a little bird, 
and his former gift had vanished. “ This is charming,” 
he thought. “ All day long I sit over my desk, busy 
among the most commonplace documents, and at night 
I fly about the Friedricksburg Gardens like a lark I It 
is as good as a play,” 

He flew down among the grass, and whetted his 
beak on its pliant blades. In proportion to his present 
size, they seemed tall as the palm trees of North Africa. 

He only stayed there a moment ; it grew dark around 
him. What seemed to him a monstrous object was 
thrown over him ; it was a sailor’s hat, thrown by a lad. 
A hand was put under, and seized the clerk by the wing. 
In his first start of terror, he cried out, “ You impudent 
rascal^ I’m a clerk at the police office I” But it only 
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sounded to the boy like, ‘‘Tweet, tweet I’* He tapped 
the bird on the beak, and walked off with it. 

In the avenue he met two school boys of the upper 
classes, socially speaking, that is — for, morally speaking, 
they were in the lowest class of the school ; they bought 
the bird for a few pence, and thus the clerk returned to 
Copenhagen. 

“ It is a good thing,” said the clerk, “ that I am only 
dreaming — if I were not, I should be really angry. First, 
I was a poet— now I am a lark. It was my poetical 
nature that transformed me into this little animal. But 
it is a wretched business to fall into the clutches of a 
street boy. I shall be glad to know what will be the end 
of it all.” 

The boys brought him into a richly furnished drawing- 
room, where a stout, smiling lady received them. She 
was not very pleased at the sight of the common field 
oird, as she called the lark, but she consented to look 
it over for once. “ It may go into that empty cage,** 
she said — “the one by the window. Perhaps it will 
amuse my pretty Polly,” She looked fondly across at a 
large green parrot who swung proudly to and fro in his 
ring inside a fine gilded cage. “It is pretty Polly’s 
birthday,” said the lady ; “ the little field bird can pay 
his respects.” 

• Polly vouchsafed no answer, and swung to and fro in 
silence; but a beautiful little canary who had been 
brought the year before from his bright, sunny home, 
broke out into a burst of song. 

“ Noisy creature I *’ cried the lady, throwing a white 
handkerchief over the cage. 

«Tweet-^wcet,** sighed the canary ; « what a terrible 
atKnvstonn I '* and he was silent. 

The cletk, or^ as the lady called him, the field birdi 
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was put into a little cage close to the canary and not 
far off the parrot. The only words Polly could say, and 
those often came out comically enough, were “ Now 
let us be^men!" All the rest was as unintelligible aa 
the song of the canaiy ; but not to the copying clerk, 
because he was a bird and could understand his com* 
panions very well. 

** I flew under the green palms and the blossoming 
almond trees,” sang the canary. “L flew. with my 
brothers and sisters over the lovely flowers, and the clear 
lake where the water lilies rocked. I saw, too, many 
beautiful parrots who told the merriest tales.” 

“Those were wild birds,” said the parrot — “entirely 
without education. Now let us be men ! Why don’t 
you laugh ? If the lady and her friends can laugh at it, 
surely you can do so. It is a great defect to be unable 
to appreciate wit. Now let us be men I ” 

“ Do you remember the lovely maidens who danced 
in the tents outspread beneath the leafy trees 7 do you 
remember the sweet fruits and the cool juices of the 
spicy plants ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the parrot; “but I am better off 
here. I have good food, and am paid every attention. 
I know my abilities, and I desire no more. Let us 
be men ! You have a poetic nature, as they call it. 
I have solid acquirements and wit. You have genius, 
but no tact. You break out in your high-flown 
natural tones and are immediately covered up. That 
is never my case. I have cost too much. I impose 
with my beak, and charm with my wit. Now let 
us be men 1 ” 

Ah, my sweet blooming fatherland,” said the canary ; 
“ I will sing of thy dark green trees and silent bays, 
where the branches kiss the calm waves. I will sing 
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of the joy of my bright-hued brothers and sisters, where 
the palms rise by the desert springs.” 

“ Pray lay aside those doleful strains,” said the parrot; 
sing something to make one laugh. Laughter is the 
sign of the highest mental development. You never see 
a dog or a horse laugh ? They can cry — but man alone 
can laugh. Ho, ho, ho 1 ” laughed the parrot, and finished 
off with her one joke, “ Now let us be men ! ” 

** You little grey northern bird,” sang the canary, 
you are a prisoner too. It is cold in your gloomy 
woods — but freedom dwells there. Fly away! They 
have forgotten to shut your cage. The window is open 
— fly away ! .” 

Instinctively the copying clerk obeyed and hopped out 
of the cage : at the same moment the half-open door of 
the adjoining room creaked on its hinges ; softly, with 
green, glittering eyes the cat sprung towards him. 
The canary fluttered in her cage; the parrot flapped 
her wings and shrieked “ Now let us be men 1 ” The 
copying clerk felt a deathlike terror and flew through 
the window away over the streets and houses till he 
was forced to rest. 

The opposite house seemed familiar to him ; a window 
was open: he flew in. It was his own room and he 
alighted on the table. 

*^Now let us be men I ” he exclaimed involuntarily 
after the parrot, and in a moment he was a copying 
cWk again-^but he was sitting on tfie table. 

Heaven above 1 ” he cried ; ** how did I get up 
here ? What a place to fall asleep on I and what an 
uneasy dr^am I have had. Stupid stuff it was alto- 
geftierl** 
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VI. The Best Thing the GotosHSS Did. 

• 

The next morning, veiy early, while the copying clerk 
was still in bed, some one knocked at his door. It was 
a fellow lodger on the same story, a young divinity 
student. “ Lend me your goloshes,*^ he said, coming 
in ; ** it is very damp in the garden, but the sun 
shines so gloriously that 1 should like to go and smoke a 
pipe out of doors.’* 

He put on the goloshes and hastened into the garden, 
which contained only one apple, and one plum tree, 
but inside a large town even such a small garden as 
that is highly valued. 

The student paced up and down the garden ; it was 
just six o’clock and a post horn was heard in the street 
outside. ‘^Oh ! the joy of travelling I” he exclaimed, 
** it is the highest good the world can offer ! the dearest 
wish of my heart. When will my longings be set at 
rest ? I want to travel far — far away : to see beautiful 
Switzerland — Italy, and ’*■■■■ It was a good thing that 
the goloshes took effect at once, or he would have gone 
too far for himself and for us too. 

He was travelling. He was in Switzerland — ^tightly 
packed with eight other travellers inside a diligence. 
His head was aching, his neck stiff, his feet cramped, 
swollen, and tortured by his boots. Between waking 
and sleeping, he was conscious that his letters of credit 
were in the right hand, and his passport the left hand 
pocket of his coat ; while his slenderly filled purse was 
sewn^ into a little breast pocket above. In every dream 
he felt into, he lost one or another of these treasures, 
and on awaking, he would start convulsively and 
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describe a hasty triangle with his hand from right to 
left and up to the breast pocket, to feel that all was 
safe. Umbrellas, alpen>stocks and hats swung in the 
carriage nets above, and considerably interfered with thO 
beautiful scenery. He took, however, dying glances here 
and there, and his heart sang, as at least one poet has 
sung before him in Switzerland— though he has never 
had the lines printed yet— 

“High towers Mont Blanc o'er wood and dell, 

A fairer vision saw I never; 

Here could I gladly dream, and dwell. 

If but my cash would last for ever.” 

Nature was grand, and dark, and solemn all around 
him. The ftr woods showed like velvet moss on the 
sides of the lofty, cloud-veiled mountain peaks. It began 
to snow, and the wind blew cold. 

“ Ugh 1 ” he cried ; “ I wish we were on the other 
side of the Alps ; we should have summer then, and I 
should have turned my letters of credit into money. 
The anxiety I feel about them prevents me thoroughly 
enjoying Switzerland. I wish we were on the other 
side.” 

And there he was on the other side, between Florence 
and Rome ; the Thrasimenian lake shone beneath the 
sunset sl^ like flaming gold between the dark blue 
mountains. Here, where Hannibal overthrew Plaminius, 
vine tmdrils clasped each other with their green fingers ; 
lovely, half naked children tended a herd of black swine 
under a grove of fragrant laurel trees. If we could only 
paint the scene as it was, every one would cry aloud 
** Bella Italia 1 ” But the student and his fellow-travellers 
in the vtiturino sidd nothing of the sort 

Veimmous flies smd gnats swarmed round them by 
thottssnds ; vaiidy ihesf tried to defend themselves with 
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a myrtle bough ; the flies stung on. There was not 
one of the travellers whose face was not swollen and 
disfigured by their attacks. The poor horses suffered 
dreadfully^; the flies settled on them in crowds, and it 
was only a momentary relief when the driver got down 
and brushed them all away. The sun set : a brief but 
icy chill swept through the whole scene, like the cold 
air of a vault after a burning -summer day ; the clouds 
and mountains all around were bathed in that strange 
green light which we see in old pictures, and which, if we 
have not witnessed the play of light and colour in the 
south, we call unnatural. It was a glorious sight— -but 
every stomach 'was empty, every frame exhausted, every 
heart’s longing limited to the longing for a lodging for 
the night. And what kind of a lodging would that 
prove ? The thoughts of the traveller dwelt more 
anxiously on that than on the beautiful ptospect* 

The path to the lonely inn lay through an olive grove ; 
it was as if one drove at home through gnarled willows. 
A dozen cripples were encamped before the inn ; the 
best of them looked, as Captain Marryat says, ** Like 
the eldest son of hunger who has just attained his 
majority.” Others were blind, or crept along on their 
hands, painfully dragging after them their paralyzed legs ; 
others again showed withered, fingerless hands. It was 
a spectacle of abject misery. 

Eccellenza — miserabili I ’* they whined, pointing to 
their stricken limbs. The hostess herself, barefooted, 
with untidy hair and cirry dress, received the guests. 
The doors were fastened with string, the floors were but 
half laid down with brick ; bats flew across the ceiling, 
and the smell in the room— —I 

Lay the cloth in the stables I ” cried one of the travel- 
lers. ** There at least one knows what one is breathing.*’ 
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The windows were opened to admit a little fresh air 
—but moie quickly than the air came in the crippled 
limbs of the beggarst and the ceaseless whine, miserabili 
— eccellenza / On the walls were several inscriptions ; 
half of them outcries against la bella Italia. 

Supper was brought in. First came a watery soup 
seasoned with pepper and rancid oil ; this latter ingre- 
dient was the principal part of the salad ; stale eggs 
and roast cocks’ combs were the most eatable things 
to be had. Even the wine had an after taste ; it was a 
horrible mixture. 

At night the luggage was piled up against the door, 
one of the travellers keeping watch while the others 
slept : it was the student's turn to watch ; oh how 
sultry and close it was 1 The heat was oppressive, 
the gnats bussed and stung, the fniserabili outside 
whined in their dreams. Travelling would be all very 
well,** said the student, ** if one had no body ; or if 
one could rest, while the spirit wandered about. 
Wherever I come I feel a want which saddens my 
heart — a longing for something better than the moment 
brings-— better, nay, the best : but what and where is 
it ? In my own heart I know what it is I mean— would 
reach a happy — ^the happiest goal.” 

As he spoke the word, he was at home again. White 
curtains fell from the windows, and in the middle of the 
chamber stood the black coffin where be lay in the sleep 
of death.. His wish was fulfilled ; his body rested, his 
spirit wandered 1 ** Count no man happy till he is in 
his gravel” said Solon— here the truth was proved 
anew. 

Bvety corpse is a sphynx of immortality ; and the 
sphynx here answered us in the words which the living, 
man had written down onl^ a few days before. 
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Oh| mighty Death, thy silence wakes my fear ; 

The only track thou leav’st us — churchyard grasses I 

When shall thy Jacob’s ladder re-appear, 

Where our beloved, ’mid white-robed angels, passes ? 

• 

The world knew little of his heart’s deep care^ 

Silently suffered, bravely, deeply hid ; 

Stem duty’s cross weighed daily heavier there 
Than weighs the earth upon his coffin lid. 

Two figures moved noiselessly about the room. Wo 
have seen them both before ; it was Care and the mes- 
senger of Fortune. They bent over the lifeless form. 

“Do you see this?” said Care. “What happiness 
have your goloshes brought to men ?” 

“ To him who is sleeping here, they have brought 
lasting happiness,” was the reply. 

“Not so,” said Care. “He went^of his own will. 
He was not called to die. His mind is not yet strong 
enough to grasp the treasures which, according to his 
destiny, he must yet grasp. I will bestow a gift on 
him.” 

She drew the goloshes from his feet : the death sleep 
ended — the student woke. Care vanished, and with her 
the goloshes vanished too. She doubtless looks upon 
them as her own property. 





iJPive itt Shell. 



HERB were once five peas in one 
shell ; they and the shell were green, 
so they thought the whole world was 
green too — ^which was very natural. 
The shell grew, and the pfeas grew ; 
they arranged themselves according to cir- 
cumstances, and sat all in a row. The sun 
shone |roni without, and warmed the shell ; 
the rain made it clear and transparent ; it 
was soft and genial, light by day, and dark 
by night, just as it should be. The peas, as 
they sat inside, grew bigger and more thought^ 
ful, for they must find something to do. 
x€S 
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“Are we to stay here for everl” said one of them; 
“ we shall get quite stiff with sitting so long. I feel as 
if there were something outside. I seem to have an 
instinct that there must be.*’ 

Weeki passed away; the peas turned yellow, the 
shells turned yellow, also. “The world has turned 
yellow,” they said. It was quite natural they should 
say so. 

Suddenly they felt a pull at the shell ; it was gathered, 
and fell into a pair of hands, whence it slipped into a 
jacket pocket, together with some more full pods. “ We 
shall open soon,” they cried : it was what they were all 
longing for. 

“ I should like to know which of us will get on the best 
in the world,” cried the first pea. “It will soon be 
known.” 

“ Let what will happen, tnat is best,”saidthe second pea. 

Crack ! the shell burst open, and the five peas rolled 
out into the clear sunshine. They were lying in the 
hand of a child — ^a little boy, who held them fast, saying 
that they would be just the thing for his popgun. 

He put one in, and let offhis gun. “ Now, I am flying 
out into the wide world,” said the pea ; “ catch me who 
can I” and away she flew. 

“ I,” said the second, “ shall fly straight up into the 
sun ; that is the shell for me. I like something to look 
at.” Off she went. 

“We will go to sleep just where we fall,” said the twc 
next; “we shall manage to get on all the same.” They 
were clever enough to fall on the ground even before 
they were put into the popgun, but they had to go in 
after all. “ We shall get on the best in the world,” they 
said. . ** Let what will happen, I am content,” said the 
last, as it was shot out of the gun. It flew into a crack 
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in an old board, under a garret window. The crack was 
filled with moss and loose earth, and the moss closed 
softly over the new comer. It lay still, a captive, but 
not forgotten by its Creator. 

** Let what will happen,” it said, “ I am content.” 

In the garret chamber, there lived a poor woman, who 
went out daily to clean grates, chop wood small, and 
such like work. She was active and hard-working, but 
very poor. At home, in the garret, lay her only daughter, 
a delicate, sickly girl, who had been bedridden for a year, 
and seemed as if she could neither live nor die. 

** She will follow her little sister,” said the mother. 
** I had but the two children, and it was hard work to 
provide for them both ; but the dear Lord helped me, 
and took one to Himself. I pray that I may keep the 
other, but it seems as if He will not have them parted, 
and my poor girl will go to her sister in Heaven.” 

But the sick girl lingered on, lying silent and patient 
all the long day through, while her mother was out 
working. It was spring time, and early one morning, 
as the poor woman was setting out for her day’s work, 
the sun broke out warm and clear behind the little 
window, and cast its rays across the floor. The sick 
girl turned her eyes towards the window. “ What is 
that little green thing, mother ” she said, “ that is peep- 
ing in through the window pane 

Her mother went to the window, and opened it. 

Why,” she said, in surprise, ^^it is a little pea which 
has taken root, and is putting out green leaves. How- 
ever could it have got into that crack 7 It will be quite 
a little gardm for you to amuse yourself with.” 

The sick girfs bed was drawn close to the window, so 
tfmt she could the growing pea, and the mother 
wtot away to her work. 
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** Mother, I think I shall get well again,” the child said 
that night. ** The sun has been shining on me so warmly 
all day long. The little pea thrives famously, and I 
feel that I shall thrive, too, and get well, and go out into 
the warm sunshine." 

God grant it !" said the mother; she did not think it 
was possible. She put a bit of stick by the little green 
shoot, which had given her child the thought of life and 
strength ; she tied a piece of string from the window sill 
to the top of the sash, so that the plant might find 
something to cling to if it lived and grew. 

And it did live; they could see it taller every day. 
« Look!” cried the mother, “ it is putting out a blossom 
and, for the first time, the hope and trust that her child 
would recover rose in her heart. She reflected that the 
girl had spoken more cheerfully of late, and that for 
several mornings past she had raised herself in bed to 
eat her food, and looked, with radiant eyes at her little 
garden, which had all sprung up from one tiny pea plant. 
In another week she sat up a whole hour for the first 
time since her illness; her chair was drawn up in the 
warm sunshine, close to the open window, and the child’s 
face wore a happy smile as she saw outside, on the 
climbing green, a pink and white pea blossom. She 
bent down to kiss the delicate leaves, and the day 
seemed like a festival. 

‘^Our Heavenly Father Himself has planted and 
Dlessed it," said the mother, ** for your joy and comfort, 
and for mine, too,” and the flower bloomed out bright 
and radiant as one of God’s angels. 

But what of the other peas ? Well, the one who flew 
out into the wide world, and cried out, Catch me who 
can," fen into the spouting of the roof, and was eaten 
op by a pigeon^ so that it was obliged to keep quiet for a 
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while. The two idle ones met with the same fate, and 
certainly it was making themselves of use in a practical 
manner. 

The fourth, who said she would fly up to the sun, fell 
in the gutter, and lay for weeks in the dirty water, 
swelling bigger and bigger. 

** I am growing beautifully stout,'* it cried. “ If I 
go on, I shall burst, and no pea in the world ever has 
done, or ever will do more than that.’* And the gutter 
agreed with her. 



But the young girl stood at the garret window, with 
happy eyes, and cheeks bright with the rosy light of 
health* She folded her hands above the pea blossom, 
and thanked God for it. 

For my part/* said the guttf r, I stand up for my 
- — 0 -^.. 
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) pne in the world knows so many stories 
as Ole Luk Oie ; he is the one to tell tales. 

Towards evening, when the children are 
sitting quiet and good round the table, or on 
their little chairs, in comes Ole Luk Oie, 
He comes in very quietly, for he wears socks instead 
of shoes ; he opens the door gently, and, puff 1 he blows 
a tiny handful of fine dust in the children’s eyes. The 
,veiy least bit in the world, just enough to make them 
shut their eyes, so that they cannot see* him. * He steals 
behind them, and blows softly on their necks; that makes 
their heads feel heavy. He does not hurt them at all, 
for Ole Luk Oie is very fond of children ; he only wants 
them to he quiet, and they never are quiet till they are 
put to bed ; they must be still, or how can he tell his 
stories ? 

As soon as ever they are asleep Ole Luk Oie seats 
himself on their bed. He is richly dressed ; his robe is 
of silk, but no one can tell what colour it is, for it shines 
scarlet and green and blue, just as he turns round. 
Uttder each arm he holds an umbrella ; one is covered 
with ‘i>ictores, and he opens that over the good children, 
so that, they dream about the most beautiful things all 
night long. The other has no pictures at all, and he 
puts that up over naughty children, and they sleep all 
night without seeing anything, and in the morning they 
have nothing to telL 
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Now let us hear how Ole Luk Oie came evezy night 
one week to a little boy named Hjalmar, and what he 
told him. There are seven tales, because there are 
seven days in the week. ^ 


Monday. 

** Now look at me,” said Ole Luk Oie, one evening 
when he had put Hjalmar to bed ; ** I am going to 
decorate the room.” He touched the flowers in the 
flower-pots, and they grew into tall trees that stretched 
their branches across the ceiling and round the walls, till 
the room looked like a beautiful conservatory. Every 
branch was full of flowers ; all the flowers were lovelier 
than roses, fragrant, and as sweet to eat as preserve. 
The fruits $hone like gold, and the cakes were bursting 
with raisins. It was lovely beyond description. 

At the same time there arose a piteous cry from the 
table drawer where Hjalmar’s school-books were kept. 
** What is all that about 7 ” said Ole Luk Oie. 

He went to the table and opened the drawer. It was 
the slate that was writhing and twisting about ; there 
was a figure wrong in the sum, and the slate was ready 
to crack in two. The pencil leaped and tugged at the 
end of its string like a little dog : it wanted to* help with 
the sum, but it could not. Then there came a moan 
from Hjalmar's copy-book ; it was dreadful to hear it. 

At the beginning of every line on the page stood a 
capital letter with a small one by it ; that was the cop)^, 
and by these Stood some more letters that thought they 
looked Just the same^ Hjalmar had written them, and 
they lay about as if they had tumbled in between the 
li^a where they ought to have been standing sloping 
thTs, with a graceful curve. 

..m 
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« Look, this is the way you should hold yourselves,” 
said the copy. 

“ Don’t we wish we could ? ” said Hjalmar’s letters : 
** but we^cannot, we are too weak.” 

Then you must take some physib,” said Ole Luk Oie. 

« ]^o — no I ” they cried, and stood up so prettily it 
was a pleasure to see them. 

«<We cannot tell any tales to-night,” said Ole Luk 
Oie ; “ I must drill them. One, two : one, two ; ” and 
he drilled the letters till they stood up as gracefully as 
the copy. 

But when Ole Luk Oie went away, and Hjalmar 
looked at them the next morning, they were all as 
crooked and ill-shaped as ever. 

Tuesday. 

As soon as Hjalmar was gone to bed, Ole Luk Oie 
sprinkled all the furniture in the room with his magic 
dust, and they all began to talk at once, and ev;:iy 
one talked about himself. Above the chest of drawers 
hung a large picture in a gilt frame ; it was a landscape, 
with tall, old trees, flowers growing in the grass, and 
a broad river that flowed by a dark wood and past 
stately castles, till it reached the sea. 

Ole Luk Oie touched the pictuse, and the birds began 
to sing, the trees waved to and fro, the clouds sailed 
by, throwing long shadows over the grass below. Then 
Ole Luk Oie lifted little Hjalmar into the frame ; the 
child’s feet sank in the soft grass, and there he stood. 
The sun shone down upon him, through the trees ; he 
ten to the water’s edge, and stepped into a little boat, 
which lay there waiting. It was painted red and white, 
the sails shone like silver, and six swans, with golden 
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crowns on their heads, and a bright, blue star on their 
foreheads, ferried the boat across to the green forest, 
where all the trees were telling stories of robbers and 
witches, and the flowers were whispering ^bout the 
pretty little elves, and what the butterflies had said to 
them* 

Beautiful fishes, with scales like gold and silver, 
swam after the boat, and leaped up from time to time 
in the foaming water ; two long files of birds, red and 
blue, small and great, flew overhead, and the gnats danced, 
and the cockchafers sang buzz I buzz 1 All of them 
wanted to follow Hjalmar, and all had a story to tell. 

It was a splendid pleasure trip. Sometimes the 
woods were close and thick; sometimes they opened 
into beautiful gardens, sunlit and full of flowers. There 
Hjalmar saw lofty castles, built of glass and marble ; or 
the balconies stood princesses— they were all little girls 
that he knew very well ; he had played with them many 
a time.’ Each of them held out her hand, and offered 
him the nicest sugar heart that could be bought out of 
in cake shop. Hjalmar took hold of it as he sailed by, 
and the princess held .her half tightly, so that it broke in 
two and each kept half ; Hjalmar had the larger and 
the princess the smaller piece. At eveiy castle gate a 
prince stood sentiy ; all of them shouldered little gold 
mtiskets, and rained down showers of raisins and toy 
aoldiers. You could see in a moment that they were 
real princes. 

Sometimes Hjalmar sailed through woods, sometimee 
through lofty halls, or busy towns ; on his way he came 
to the t^tace where his nurse lived, who was so kind to 
hita, vriien be was a baby boy. She nodded to him, and 
eai^ .the pxetfy soog she bad written herself and sent 
to Hja^ar, 
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** I think of thee by night and day. 

My little lad— my darling child, 
i kissed thee when I went away, 

On thy sweet eyes — thy lips that smiled. 
l%eard thee lisp thy l^aby lore — 

Thou wouldst not learn the word farewell. 

God’s angels guard thee evermore, 

Till in His Heaven we meet and dwell I 

All the birds joined in, the flowers danced on their 
stems, and the tall trees nodded as if Ole Luk Oie were 
telling them also some of his stories. 

Wednesday. 

How the rain poured down 1 Hjalmar could hear it 
in his sleep. When Ole Luk Oie opened the window, 
the water had risen up to the sill.; out of doors, it 
looked like a great lake, and a stately ship was moored 
close to the house. 

If you like to come and have a sail with me, little 
Hjalmar,” said Ole Luk Oie, *‘you can go to foreign 
lands to-night, and be back here again before morning.” 

Hjalmar found himself suddenly standing in the ship, 
dressed in his Sunday clothes. The weather was fine 
directly, and away they sailed through the streets, by 
the church, on a wide, rolling lake. On they went till 
there was no land in sight ; they saw a flight of storks 
on their way to warmer countries, one stork behind 
another; it seemed an endless procession. The last 
stork was so tired that his wings could scarcely carry 
him ; he was left further and further behind the others. 
At last he sank down with outspread wings, made a few 
faint* despairing strokes, but all in vain ; lower he sank, 
till his feet touched the rigging of the ship ; he slipped 
down from the sail, and* crash 1 there he lay on the deck. 
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There the cabin boy caught him, and put him in the 
fowl pen among their hens, ducks, and turkeys. The 
poor stork stood quite bewildered in the midst of them. 

“ Look at this fellow,” said the hens. 

And the turkey cock puffed himself out, and asked the 
stork who he was, and the ducks waddled backwards, 
ciying, ** Quack, quack !” 

The stork told them about Africa and the p}rramids, 
about the ostrich that runs like a racer through the 
desert; but the ducks could not understand what he 
was talking about, and they quacked to each other, We 
are all of the same opinion doubtless — ^we think he is 
utterly stupid I" 

“ Yes, certainly, he is stupid,” said the turkey cock. 

The stork was silent, and thought of Africa. 

“You have a famous pair of lanky legs," said the 
turkey cock ; “what do they cost a yard ?” 

“Quack, quack, quack,” giggled all the ducks; but 
the stork pretended not to hear. 

“ You might certainly laugh, I think,” said the turkey 
cock ; “ that was rather a clever speech of mine. But 
perhaps it was too deep for you. He is not a genius, 
is he? But we can be amusing among ourselves.” 
And then he crowed, and the ducks cried, “ Quack, 
quack 1 ” It was wonderful how they enjoyed the joke. 

But Hjalmar went to the fowl pen, opened the door, 
and called to the stork to come out to him on the deck. 
The bird, felt rested now, and he nodded to Hjalmar, 
as if to thank him ; then he spread his wings, and flew 
aunty to warmer lands ; but the hens clucked, the ^cks 
quacked, and the tutkey cock turned red with anger. 

“ ru have you made into soup to-morrow morning,” 
aaid HJalmtf^ and then he woke up and found himself 
hfing in bis little white bed. 
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It was a wonderful voyage that Ole Luk Oie had 
taken him in the night. 

Thursday. 

• 

«« Do you know what ?” said Ole Luk Oie— ‘•don't be 
fnghtened — I am going to show you a little mouse.” 

He held out his hand, where there sat an elegant little 
mouse. ‘‘She is come to' invite you to the wedding,” 
said Ole Luk Oie. “Two young mice are going to 
enter the holy state of matrimony this very night. 
They live under the floor of your mother’s store room. 
It is a beautiful house for them.” 

“But how shall I get through the little mouse-hole 
in the floor ?” said Hjalmar. 

“ Let me manage all that,” answered Ole Luk Oie. 
“ I’ll make you nice and tmy.” He touched Hjalmar with 
his magic powder, and the child grew less and less till he 
was not an inch long. “ Now, you can borrow the tin 
soldier’s clothes ; they will lit you nicely, I think, and it 
looks well to wear a uniform when one goes out to a party.” 

“ Yes, indeed ! ” said Hjalmar, and in a moment he 
was dressed like the smartest of tin soldiers. “ Will 
you be so kind as to sit down in your mother’s thimble ?” 
said the little mouse ; “ I shall then have the honour 
of pulling you along.” 

Is it possible that your ladyship will take so much 
trouble yourself ? ” said Hjalmar, and they drove off to 
the mouse’s wedding. 

First of all they went under the floor, and entered a 
long passage, just high enough for the thimble to stand 
upright ; the whole passage was lighted with phosphor. 

“Is it not beautiful here?” said the mouse, as she 
drew ^him forward. “ The passage has been smeared 
with bacon rind. Nothing can be more delightful.” 
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They then entered the bridal hall. All the lady-mice 
stood on the right hand, whispering and giggling as if 
they were turning each other into ridicule ; on the left 
stood the gentlemen-mice, stroking their moustachios 
with their paws ; and in the middle of the hall stood the 
bridal pair, in the hollow rind of a cheese. They kissed 
each other in a perfectly dreadful way before all the 
company, for it was their betrothal, and they were to 
be married immediately. 

More and more visitors arrived ; one mouse trod upon 
another, and the bridal pair had placed themselves in 
the doorway, so that one could neither get in nor out. 
The room, as well as the passage, had been smeared 
with bacon rind ; that was the whole entertainment; but 
a pea was brought out for dessert, in vidiich a mouse 
of the bride’s family had nibbled the name of the bridal 
pair-^the initials, that is. It was something quite out 
of the common way. All the mice said that it was a 
very pretty wedding, and that they had spent a very 
pleasant evening. 

Hjalmar drove home again; he had certainly been 
in very good society. On the otiier hand, he had 
been obliged to be made very small, and creep through 
a mouse-hole, and borrow his tin soldier’s uniform, 

Friday. ' 

**It is incredible how many elderiy people there aie 
who would be glad to see me,” said Ole Luk Oie, 
** especially those who have done any wicked action. 
'Dear, good Qle I' thqr ciy, * we cannot close an ejre all 
wi^t; all oar evil deeds sit on the bed, like little 
imps, and spthdife as. vrith boiling water. Do come and 
drive them away, and give us ft good night’s rest. 
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We will pay for it willingly; the money is all ready 
by the window.’ But I don’t come for money,” said 
Ole Luk Oie. 

“ What shall we do to-night ? ” said Hjalmar. 

don't know whether you would care to go to 
another wedding—it is a different kind of a wedding 
from the one we saw , last night. Your sister’s doll, 
Hermann, the one that is dressed like a man, is 
going to marry the other doll, Bertha. It is Bertha’s 
birthday into the bargain, so that they will receive an 
immense number of presents.” 

“Oh, I know that of old,” said Hjalmar. “When- 
ever the dolls want new clothes, my sister lets them be 
married, or keep their birthday. They have done that 
a hundred times.*^ 

“ Yes, but to-night is the hundred and first wedding, 
and when the hundred and first is over, it is all finished. 
So this will be extremely grand. Only look 1 ” 

Hjalmar looked at the table. The dolls’ house was 
lighted up from top to bottom, the tin soldiers were 
drawn up in front and presented arms. The bridal 
pair were sitting on the floor, leaning against the table 
leg. They looked very thoughtful, as well they might. 

When the wedding was over, all the furniture in the 
room joined in the following song. It had been 
written by the lead pencil, and went to the tune of the 
drummers’ tattoo — 

“ Ring out the song into the air, 

Ring out, * Hurrah, the bridal pair I* 

The bridegroom bold, the bride so fair, 

Are made of kid, fine, soft, and rare. 

Lift high your voices, banish care, 

^ And sing, ' Hurrah, the bridal pair 1 ’ “ 

The presents were then brought out; the young 
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couple had begged that no eatables might be given to 
them, because they had enough in each other’s love. 

Shall we buy a country house, or shall we travel 
abroad 7" said the bridegroom. « 

The swallow who had travelled a great deal, and the 
old brood hen who had brought up five hatches of 
chickens, were consulted on the point. The swallow 
spoke of the beautiful, warm countries where the rich 
grapes hung heavy on the vine, the air was mild and 
pure, and the mountains glowed with colours unknown 
to us. 

“ But they have no red cabbage,” said the hen. " I 
once spent a summer in the country with my chickens ; 
there was a sand-heap where we could scratch and 
pick, and we had permission to walk in a cabbage 
garden. Oh, how delicious it was I Nothing could be 
more lovely.” 

“But one cabbage stalk is just like another,” said 
the swallow ; “ and then it is such bad weather here." 

“ One gets used to that,” said the hen. 

“ But it is cold, and winter brings the frost.” 

“ That is good for the cabbage,” said the hen ; “ and 
then it is warm sometimes. Four years ago the summer 
lasted for four weeks; it was so hot one could not 
breathe. Besides, we have no venomous insects as 
they have over there, and no robbers either. The man 
must be a villain who does not think our country the 
best : he does pot deserve to live in it.” Then the 
hen wept, .and continued, “ I, too, have travelled. I 
once rode more than twelve miles in a coop. Believe 
me, there is no pleasure whatever in travelling.” 

“ The hen is a sensible person,” said Bertha. “ 1 
do not think much of mountains myself; it is only 
going up and then coming down again* No, let us 
x8a 
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settle on the sand-heap before the door, and walk about 
in the cabbage garden.” 


Saturday. 

‘<Now, shall I hear any tales?” said little Hjalmar, 
when Ole Luk Oie had put him to sleep. 

‘‘We shall have no time for tales to-night,” said 
Ole Luk Oie, opening his large umbrella. “Just 
look at these little Chinamen 1 ” And the umbrella 
looked like a China dish, with blue trees, and pointed 
bridges with little Chinamen on, who stood and nodded 
their heads. 

“We must have the whole world tidied and 
smartened up for to-monow,” said Ole Luk Oie; “it 
is Sunday, you know — I must go to all the church 
steeples and see if the little goblins have polished the 
bells nicely to make them ring out clear and sweet. 
Then I must hurry off to the fields and see whether the 
wind has blown the dust off the leaves and blades of 
grass ; then — and that is the hardest piece of work of all 
— 1 have to take down all the stars and rub them up 
well. I put them in my apron, but first they have to be 
numbered, and so have the little holes in the sky where 
they are fixed ; for, if they are not put back into the right 
holes, they would not fit, but would come tumbling down 
again, and we should have too many shooting stars.” 

“ Now, ril tell you whdt, Mr, Ole Luk Oie,” said 
an old portrait which was hanging on one of the walls 
in Hjalmar*8 bed-room; “I am Hjalmar's great-great- 
grandfather. I am much obliged to you for telling 
the child tales, but you really must not confuse his ideas. 
The stars cannot tumble down. They are worlds^ 
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heavenly bodies like our earth ; that is the only good of 
them.'* 

** 1 am much obliged to you, Mr. Great-great-grand- 
father," said Ole Luk Oie — "extremely obliged. 
Certainly you are the head of the family, the very 
founder of it ; but I am older than you. I am a 
world-old pagan; the Greeks and Romans called me 
the God of Dreams. I have had, and I shall always 
have, access to the dwellings of the noblest, and the 
lowliest, and I can meet on an equal footing with 
both. Now, you may finish the tale yourself I" And 
away went Ole Luk Oie, umbrella and all. 

" Well I never I One may not even express one's 
opinion now-a-days," said the old portrait. 

Then Hjalmar awoke. 


Sunday. 

Good evening," said Ole Luk Oie. Hjalmar 
nodded, and ran to turn the portrait of his great-great- 
grandfather's face to the wall, so that it might not 
interrupt, as it had done the night before. "Now you 
must tell me some tales," he said, "about the five peas 
that lived in a shell ; and about the cock's foot that 
paid court to the hen’s foot; and the darning-needle 
that gave herself such airs that she fancied herself a 
sewing-needle." 

" It is possible to have too much of a good thing,'* 
said Ole Luk Oie. " You know that I like showing you 
things best. I will show you my brother. His name is 
Ole Luk Oie, like mine; but he never comes to any one 
more than once. When he comes to you he will take 
jroQ on his horse and tell you a story; he only knows 
two: one is so beautifol that no one in the world has 
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ever imagined anything half so lovely, and the other 
is so awful and terrible that it cannot be described by 
any one else." 

Ole Luk^Oie lifted Hjalmar up to the window, and 
told him to look out Now you can see my brother I” 
he said. His name is Death. Look, he is not half so 
ugly as they paint him in the picture-books. What 
they take for a bony skeleton is only the silver 
embroidery on his beautiful hussar’s uniform ; his long 
black velvet mantle flies behind his horse. See how 
fast he gallops ! " 

Hjalmar looked out, and saw how the second Ole 
Luk Oie sped by, and how he took up young and old 
on to his horse. He placed some before him and some 
behind) but he asked them all first, *<How does it 
stand with your mark-book i ” 

“Very well,” they all cried with one voice. “Let 
me look for myself,” he said; and every one was 
obliged to hand up ibis book. Those which had 
“ eTccellent,” or “ first-class ” written in them, were 
lifted up in front of the rider and heard the beautiful 
story ; but those with “ middling,” or “ pretty good ” 
were sent to the back, and heard the horrible story. 
They cried and trembled, and tried to jump down 
from the horse; but they could not stir, for they were 
all spell-bound in their places. 

“ Why, Death is the finest Ole Luk Oie of the two ! ” 
cried little Hjalmar ; “ I am not one bit afraid of 
him!” 

“No more you need be,” said Ole Luk OiC) ^*if you 
will take care to keep a good mark-book.” 

“Yes, now, that is improving,” said the great* 
great-grandfather’s portrait; “it is of some use after all 
to express one's opinion.” And he was quite contented4 
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There, that is the stoiy of Ole Luk Oie j and I hope be 
wfil tell you some more himself this very night. 



ybe Buchliug* 


OW gloriously beautiful the country 
was I It was summer time ; the com was 
yellow, the oats were green, the hay was 
stacked up in the fragrant meadows; the 
stork walked proudly about on his long red 
legs, talking Egyptian to himself, the language he had 
learned from his mother. Great woods stood round 
the com-iields and meadow lands; and hidden in the 
woods were still, deep lakes. Yes, it was very lovely 
out in the countiy. 

An old farm house stood there, bathed in the pleasant 
sunshine ; a deep moat ran round it, and over the wall 
great burdock leaves hung, and grew down to the water's 
edge. The leaves were so large that a little child could 
Stand upright under some of them. The whole place 
was as wild as the heart of a great forest. This was the 
spot in which a duck had chosen to place her nest ; she 
sat faithfully on her eggs all day long, but she was 
bei^nning to feel rather tired of waiting ; no one came to 
pay her a vi^; tiie other docks preferred swimming 
about the moat to sitting down and gossiping with her 
nnder the butdodr leares. . 
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At last one egg after another chipped and opened, 
and out came a little head from every shell. ** Peep I 
peep I they cried. 

^‘Quac^ I quack 1" said the mother, and they quacked 
as well as they could, turning their bright eyes eagerly 
from side to side of the green leaves. The mother let 
them look about as much as they liked, for green is good 
for the eyes. 

“How large the world is 1” they cried, for they had 
a great deal more room now than they had in the egg. 

“Do you think this is the whole world?” said the 
mother; “the world reaches beyond the other side of 
the garden, right into the parson’s field, but 1 have 
never been there myself. Have I got you all together 
now?” she continued, standing up— “no; not quite 
all. The largest egg is slill left : how much longer is 
it going to be, I wonder ? I declare I am quite tired of 
it,” and down she sat again. 

“Well, how are you getting on?” said an old duck| 
who had come to pay her a visit. 

“I’m waiting for this one egg,” said the duck; “it 
will not chip. But just look at the others : are they not 
the very prettiest little ducklings that ever were seen 7 
They are all extremely like their father — by the way, the 
naughty creature never comes to see me.” 

“Let me look at the egg that won't chip,” said 
the old duck. “ Take my word for it, it is a turkey’s egg. 
I was once taken in in the vety same way myself, and 
was in endless trouble about the little creature. It was 
frightened at the sight of the water ; I could not get it 
in ; I clucked snd quacked, but it was all of no use. 
Let me see the egg. Oh, yes, that’s a turkey’s egg. 
Iret it*alone, and begin to teach the other children how 
.to swim.” 
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“ I will sit upon it a little bit longer,” said the duck ; 
'<a8 I have sat so long, I may as well sit a few days 
more." 

“As you please,” said the old duck, and ^way she 
swam. 

At last the large egg chipped and opened. “ Peep I 
peep I ” cried the little bird, and crept out of the shell. 
It was veiy big and very ugly. The mother looked at 
it. “ It is certainly an enormous duckling," she said ; 
“ none of the others looked like that. I wonder if it is a 
young turkey! I shall very soon find out, however, 
when we come to the water. It shall * go in if I have to 
push it in myself.’ ” 

The next day was warm and lovely ; the sun shone 
bright and golden on the green burdock leaves; the 
mother duck and her brood of little ones went down to 
the water’s edge. Splash 1 she jumped into the water ; 
“ Quack 1 quack t” she called, and one after another the 
ducklings tumbled in. The water closed above their 
heads, but they rose to the surface again, and swam 
about splendidly ; their little legs moved of themselves. 
The grey, ugly duckling swam with them. 

“ No, that's no turkey-poult,” said the duck ; “ look 
how nicely it uses its legs ; how upright it sits I It is 
my own child. It is pretty after all when you look at 
it closely. Quack 1 qnack I follow me. I am going to 
take you out into the world, and introduce you to the 
duck>yard. Keep close to me, so that no one may tread 
oa you, and keep out of the way of the cats.” 

They entered the duck-yard. A great quarrel was 
gqkjg 'Ott at the moment, for two families were fighting 
{Km six eel's bjsad, t^ich the cat finally carried off. 

" .<<See, fliat't theway <A the world,” said the moftier 
dock, and whdted.her beak, for she, too, would have 
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liked the eel’s head. “ Now use your legs, and see that 
you quack nicely, and be sure that you bow your heads 
to that old duck yonder. She is the most aristocratic 
person he(e. She is of Spanish descent, that is why 
she is so fat ; and look at that piece of red rag round 
her leg. That is most beautiful : it is the highest 
distinction to which any duck can attain. It means that 
her owners do not wish to lose her, and that she is to be 
known at once, both by men and animals. Now re- 
member. Don*t turn your feet in — a well-bred duckling 
always turns its feet outwards, like its father and 
mother; — look, this way! Now bow your heads, and 
say quack.” 

The ducklings did as they were bid, but the other 
ducks turned round and looked at them. ** Look 
there 1 ** they said aloud ; “ now we have got another set 
of new comers, as if there were not enough of us 
already I And, oh I look at that one i No ; we really 
will not have him here.” And one of them flew 
straight up to the ugly duckling, and bit its neck. 

** Let it alone,” said the mother ; it isn't doing any 
harm.” 

But it is too big, and too odd-looking,” said the 
duck, *'and it must be well pecked.” 

‘‘They are pretty children that the mother has 
brought,” said the old duck with the rag round her leg ; 
“all nice-looking, except that one. That is certainly 
not a success. I wish she could finish it off a little 
better.” 

“Impossible, your ladyship I” said the mother 
duck ; “ it is not pretty, but it has a good disposition, 
and swims as well as any of the others ; indeed, I may 
say U" swims better. I think it will grow up pretty, 
and get rather smaller in time. It baa Iain too long in 
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the egg, and so it is not veiy well shaped.’* She 
pecked at its neck a little, and smoothed down its 
feathers — '* And then it is a drake," she continued, “ so 
that looks are not of so much consequence ; k will get 
on pretty well." 

"The other ducklings are pretty," said the old 
Spanish duck. “Well now, young ones, make your* 
selves at home ; and if you find an eel’s head, you may 
bring it to me." 

And so they felt themselves at home. But the poor 
duckling which had been the last to come out of the 
shell, and looked so ugly, vras bitten and pushed, and 
made game of by ducks and fowls alike. " It is too 
big,” they all said, and the turkey, who had been bom 
with spurs on, and fancied he was an emperor, puffed 
himself out like a ship in full sail, and bore down on 
the poor little creature, gabbling with fury, and 
turning red in the face. The ugly duckling ^d not 
know where to run to; it was wretched because of its 
ugliness, and because it was laughed at by all the 
poultry-yard. 

Da 3 m passed on, and its life grew harder to bear. 
Everybody chased and drove it away ; even its brothers 
and sisters used to say, “ Oh, you ugly creature, 1 wish 
the cat had you I" And the mother cried, "I wish 
yon were out of the way I ” The ducks bit it, the fowls 
pecked it, and the farm servants kicked at it as they 
passed by. 

It ran away at last and fiew over the hedge ; the little 
birds in the bushes fiew away in terror. “That is 
because'! am so ugly," thought the duckling : it closed 
Hs eyes and ran bluidly on till it can^e to the wide 
momland vrhete the wild ducks live. Here it lay all 
loaj;, weary and eorrowful. 
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Towards morning the wild ducks flew round and 
looked at their new companion. “ Whatever sort crf a 
duck are you ? " they cried ; and the ugly duckling got 
up and bowed to them all round as politely as he could. 

“ You are extremelyimgly/’ said the wild ducks ; “ but 
that does not signify to us, so long as you do not wish 
to marry into our family.” Poor little thing I Marrying 
was far enough from its thoughts : all it hoped for was 
to get leave to lie on the sedge and drink a little of the 
marsh water. 

Two days long it lay and rested ; the next day there 
came up two wild geese, or rather goslings, for they had 
not been very long out of their shell, and they were very 
saucy. 

“ 1 say, comrade,” they cried, “you are so downright 
ugly, that we are rather taken with you. What do you 
say to joining us and being a rover? * Over yonder in 
the next moor, there are some sweetly pretty wild geese, 
all of them unmarried, and all of them can cackle. 
You are in a fair way to make your fortune, ugly as you 
are.” 

“ Piff I paff!” sounded in the air above them. The 
two wild geese fell dead among the reeds, and a blood- 
red stain tinged the quiet water. “ Piff 1 paff!” it rang 
out again, and flocks of wild geese rose in terror horn 
the sedge. A great chase was going forward. The 
sportsmen had closed in round the moor, some had 
even climbed the branches of the trees which stretched 
across the rushes. The blue smoke rose in thin clouds 
among the leaves, and spread far over the water : up 
ran the dogs, splash, splash, among the bending reeds 
and rushes. The poor duckling cowered down in terror; 
it tried, to hide its head under its wing ; but at the 
same moment a large, savage-looking dog stood over 
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it : his hot tongue was stretched out, his eyes gleamed 
with cruel eagerness, he sniffed round the duckling, 
showed his sharp, glittering teeth, and, splash, splash, 
on he went, without doing it any harm. 

Thank God ! ** cried the little duckling, * “lam so 
ugly that even the dog will not bite me I ” and it lay 
still while the shots whizzed through the sedge, and 
gun after gun was fired. 

It was dusk before the place was quiet again: the 
duckling was afraid to stir, and waited many hours 
before it looked round, and hastened away from the 
moor as fast as it could run. It ran thiough fields and 
meadows, where such a storm was raging that it could 
hardly keep its footing. 

Towards night it reached a wretched looking little 
hut, so old and tumbledown that it did not know on 
which side to fall first, and that was the only thing that 
kept it standing. The storm howled and raged round the 
duckling ; it was obliged to lie close to the ground, for 
it could not stand against the tempest. Suddenly it 
noticed that the door had come off one of its hinges, 
and hung so awry that it could creep through into the 
room ; and so it did. In the hut lived a woman, with 
her cat and her hen. And the cat, whom she called 
her little son, could set up his little back, and purr; he 
could even send out sparks if you stroked his fur the 
wrong way. The hen had neat little legs, and was 
named, ** Henny Shortlegs:” she laid good eggs, and 
the woman loved her as much as if she were her 
laughter. 

In the morning they found the ugly duckling ; the cat 
began to pMCTf and the hen clucked loudly. 

“ What that 7 ” said the woman, looking round. 

^ could ndt eee veiy well, and she thought it was a 
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fat duck which had lost its way. That’s a good find,’* 
she cried. ** I shall get some duck’s eggs now. I hope 
it is not a drake. We must try it.” 

So the ugly duckling was taken in on trial for three 
weeks, but no eggs were to be seen. The cat was 
master of the house, and the hen was mistress. She 
always said “ We and the world,” for she thought they 
two were half the world, and the best half, too. The 
duckling thought there might be another opinion on that 
matter, but the hen would not hear of it. 

Can you lay eggs ? ” she said. 

No.” 

Then you will have the goodness to hold your 
tongue.” And the cat said, Can you set up your back 
and send out sparks ? ” 

« No.” 

”Then you should not allow yourself to have an 
opinion when sensible people are speaking.” 

The duckling sat in the comer, sad and lonely. The 
fresh sweet air and the golden sunshine stole in, and a 
great longing rose within it to see the water again. At 
last it ventured to say so to the hen. 

“What can you be thinking of?” she answered. 
“ You have nothing to do, and that is why you take up 
such whims and fancies. Lay eggs, or purr, and they 
will all go away.” 

“ But it is so beautiful to swim on the water,” said 
the duckling; “ so glorious to let it close over your head, 
and to dive down in the depth.” 

“It sounds like a nice amusement,” said the hen. 
“ I should think you are out of your mind. Just ask 
the cat — he*a the cleverest animal I know — ^whether he 
likes swimming about on the water, and diving down in 
the depth. I will not speak of myself. Ask the 
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mistress — ^no one in the world is wiser than she is ; do 
you think she has any desire to swim about on the 
water and let it close above her head ? ” 

“ You do not understand me,” said the duckling. 

Not understand you 1 Then pray who does under- 
stand you ? I suppose you do not imagine yourself 
cleverer than the cat and the mistress ? I will not 
speak of myself. Don’t 'fill your head with such 
nonsense, child. Thank heaven for all the blessings 
round you. Haven’t you a warm room, and companions 
from whom you can learn a great deal ? But you are a 
chatterbox, and there is no pleasure to be had in your 
society. I tell you unpleasant truths, like the sincere 
friend that 1 am. Give your mind to laying eggs or 
purring, or sending out sparks.” 

** I think I shall go out into the wide world,” said the 
duckling. 

" Pray do,” said the hen. 

The duckling went out, ran down to the water and 
dived under ; every living thing looked down upon it for 
its ugliness. 

Autumn came on. The woodland leaves turned brown 
and yellow; the wind seized them and tossed them to 
and fro, and overhead the air was keen and cold. The 
clouds hung heavy with hail and snow; on the sign- 
post, stood a raven, and he croaked hoarsely from the 
cold : it was enough to make one freeze to think of it 
The poor little duckling was miserably off One evening 
—the sun had just set gloriously— a flock of tall, stately 
birds c«me slowly out from- among the bushes; the 
duckling had never seen an]rthing so beautiful; they 
were all dazzlingly -white, with arched necks; it was a 
dock of swans. A strange mysterious cry broke from 
them ; slowly they spread out their splendid wings, rose 
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high in air and (lew away from the cold moorland to 
warmer shores and sunny seas. Higher and higher they 
rose; the outcast, ugly duckling was thrilled with a 
nameless longing, unfelt before. It spun round in the 
water like a wheel, stretched its neck high into the air 
after the flying birds, and uttered such a loud wild ciy 
that the sound made it shiver. 

It could not forget the happy, beautiful birds : when 
they were out of sight, it dived deep down in the water, 
and when it rose again it seemed beside itself. It did 
not know the name of the birds, or whither they were 
flying ; but it loved them as it had never loved any one 
before. It had no thought of envy. How could it ever 
dream of wishing such loveliness for itself? It would 
have been glad if even the ducks would have let it stay 
with them, poor ugly creature. 

The winter was veiy, very cold; the duckling was 
obliged to keep swimming about to prevent itself from 
being frozen ; but every night the hole in which it swam 
grew smaller and smaller. The ice cracked and split 
with the frost ; the duckling had to move its legs nimbly 
lest the ice should close round it. At last it grew weary, 
lay quite still, and was frozen fast in the ice-bound pool. 

Early in the morning a peasant saw the frozen bird, 
ran on the pool, broke up the ice with his wooden shoe, 
and carried the duckling home to his wife. 

The bird came to itself again, and the children wanted 
to play with it. But the duckling thought they were 
going to hurt it, and in its terror it flew straight into 
the milk-can, sending the milk in showers on to the floor. 
The woman clapped her hands and the duckling flew on 
to the butter-jar, and then into the flour-bag, and then 
out of doors. What a fright it looked to be sure ! The 
woman screamed and threw the tongs after it; the 
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children ran, shouting and laughing, about to catch 
it. Luckily for it, it fell among the shrubs into 
the new-fallen snow, and lay there worn out and broken- 
hearted. < 

But this would be too sad a story if I were to tell all 
that the poor duckling had to suffer in the bitter winter. 
The spring-time came at last, and found it lying in the 
reeds upon the moor. The sun shone out warm and 
golden, the larks sang ; it was a lovely spring. 

Then the duckling spread out its wings ; they seemed 
broader and stronger than before, and bore him swiftly 
on, till, almost before it knew what had happened, it 
found itself in a large garden, where the elder trees were 
in blossom and hung down their long branches to the 
water's edge. How beautiful’ it was — how bright with 
spring 1 and see, slowly out of the coppice sailed three 
splendid swans, rustling their feathers and resting lightly 
on the rippling water ! The duckling knew the beautiful 
birds again, and a strange sorrow and gladness rose 
together in its heart. 

“I will fly to meet them— the royal birds. They 
will kill me because I dare to approach them, ugly as 
I am. But let it be so. Better to be killed by them 
than bitten by the ducks, pecked at by the fowls, driven 
away by the servant maid, and tortured with cold and 
hunger in the long, long winter.’* And it ran down to 
the water and sailed out to meet the swans. They saw 
it now, and bore swiftly down upon it with rustling 
wings, Kill me, if you will," said the poor bird.' It 
bent ibi head towards the lake and waited for the death- 
gtroke. But what did it see beneath it in the clear blue 
lake ? It saw the image of itself— no longer the clumsy, 
hideous binl, gtty and mis-shapen, but a stately, snow- 
white swan 
* 9 ^ 
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It matters little that one is born in a duck-yard when 
one has come out of a swan’s egg. 

It felt lifted above all the care and sorrow that it had 
borne; add knew for the first time its own happiness 
by the splendour around it. And the tall swans swam 
round it and caressed it with their bills. 

Some little children came running into the garden, and 
threw crumbs of bread and corn into the water. See, 
there is a new onel” cried the youngest child. *‘Yes, 
^here is a new one I” answered the others joyously. 
They clapped their hands, danced about, and ran to fetch 
their father and mother to see the beautiful new bird. 
Bread and cake were thrown out to it in the water ; and 
every one said, The new one is the most beautiful.” 
** It is so young and stately.” And the three swans 
bowed before it. 

Then the young swan was shy and ashamed. It hid 
its head under its white wing and felt too happy-— but 
had no thought of pride. It remembered how it had 
been mocked and persecuted, and now every one said 
it was lovelier than all besides. The elder tree waved 
her boughs to it, and the warm sun caressed it with its 
golden light. Then it lifted up its beautiful neck, fluttered 
its wings, and said from the fulness of its heart, ** Oh, 
I never even dreamed of such happiness when I was an 
ugly duckling I ’* 



the WiUtxw-Tree* 


HE little town of Kj5ge, in Zealand^ 
lies close to the sea : it is a bleak 
and barren place ; open fields stretch 
round it, and the green forest is far 
away. The sea is always beautiful, 
but even the sea might be more 
beautiful than it is here; and yet, 
when one calls a place home, there 
is always something about it which 
has power to waken loving, regret- 
ful longing, even among the most beautiful scenery in 
the world. And it must be allowed that it is rather 
pretty in the summer-time on the outskirts of the little 
town : a few poor gardens line the margin of the leaping 
brook that hurries on to pour itself into the sea. The 
two little children who were fighting bravely through the 
hedge of gooseberry bushes to reach each other, thought 
it was a beautiful place ; especially under the old willow- 
tree* There was an elder-tree in one of their gardens, 
and a willow-tree in the other; they loved the willow 
best^ though it grew so near the waterside, and they might 
easily have fafien in* But Ood^s eyes watch over the 
little oneSf or else it would be a poor look-out for them, 
Th^ were, however, vtry careful ; indeed, the boy was 








necki up to his hair, and then closed over him. From 
the moment when little Kanute heard this dream, he 
never let the other boys tease him any more ; he dare 
go in the water, for had not Joanna dreamed it? He 
never really did go in, but the dream was the pride of his 
lift;.. 

ilie children’s parents often met, and the children 
played together in the gardens, and in the avenue of 
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willows that ran round the ramparts ; the willows were 
not much to look at, with their wind-beaten, stunted 
boughs, but then they were planted for use and not for 
show. The old willow-tree in the garden was really 
lovely ; and that was where the two children sat. In the 
town itself is a large market-place, and at the fair it was 
filled with booths and stalls, decked out with gay ribbons, 
boots, toys, and eveiything one can wish for. There was 
always a great crowd, and generally it rained heavily, 
so that the steam from the farmers* grey-frieze coats 
rose up in clouds and mixed with the delicious smell 
from the cakes and gingerbread-stalls. The best of ali 
was, that the man who sold the cakes used to lodge at 
Kanute’s father's while the fair lasted; sometimes he 
would give the little lad a stray gingerbread or two, and 
then Joanna always got her share. 

Better even than that— the old man could tell tales 
about eveiything under the sun, even about his own 
gingerbread ; and one night he told the children a tale 
which made such a deep impression on them, that they 
never forgot it. Perhaps it will be as well that you 
should know it too, especially as it is 'short. 

‘*On the counter of my shop," said the old man, 
** there lay two gingerbread-cakes ; one was in the shape 
of a man with a hat on his head, and the other was a 
young lady with no hat. They lay face upward, because 
that is the proper way to look at them — ^no one would 
think of looldng at the wrong side of a gingerbread-cake. 
The man had a bitter almond on his left side— that was 
his heart; but the young lady was made of nothing 
but honey. They lay on the counter for samples, and 
they laid there ao long that thay fell in love with each 
othecy but ne^er of them said ao, and yet it is absolutely 
neceasaxy to ^ so if anything is to come of it 
aoo 



His thoughts were much bolder ; that is alwayli 
the way with men. He dreamed that he was a real 
st^t-lwy with his pocket full of coppers, and that 
he bought the young lady and ate her up. 
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** Days and weeks passed by ; they lay there silent on 
the counter ; the young lady’s thoughts grew softer and 
tenderer still. * It is enough for me,’ she sighed, * that 
I have lain on the same counter.’ And with (hat she 
broke right in two. 

“ ‘ If she had only known of my love she would have 
held out a little longer,’ he thought. 

“ That is the tale,” said the old man ; and here they 
are, both of them. They are remarkable because of 
their life-story, and because of their silent love that 
never came to anything. Here — ^you may have them.” 
He gave Joanna the young man, who was quite whole, 
and Kanute had the broken pieces of the young lady. 

The children were so touched by the story that they 
could not find it in their hearts to eat the two lovers. 
The next day they went into the churchyard and sat 
down on the low stone wall, which is all overgrown 
with luxuriant ivy, winter and summer through. They 
set up the cakes in the sunshine among the green leaves, 
and told the stoiy to a group of children — told about 
the silent love that was no good to any one. All the 
children praised the story; but as they gazed at the 
gingerbread couple, a big boy made a dart at the young 
lady — quite on purpose— «and ate her up. Kanute and 
Joanna cried bitterly, and then — most likely, so that the 
poor sweetheart should not be left all alone in the 
world — ^then they ate him up; but they never forgot 
the story. 

The children were always together ; sometimes under 
the elder tree, sometimes under the willow tree ; and the 
little giri sang the prettiest songs, in a voice as clear 
as a bell. Kanute had not a note in his voice, but he 
knew the words, and that is something. The people in 
KjdfSt eveii the welhto^o woman who kept the fancy 
aoa 
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shop, used to atop and listen when Joanna sang 

The little maid has a pretty voice of her own,’* they 
used to say. 

Those ^were happy days, but they could not last for 
ever. The neighbours had to separate ; Joanna’s 
mother died, and her father made up his mind to marry 
again. A good situation, as light porter, was offered to 
him in Kopenhagen, and the day came for them all to 
part. Tears were shed all round ; indeed, the children 
cried as if their hearts were breaking; but the old 
people promised to write to each other at least once a 
year. 

Kanute was bound apprentice to a shoemaker. He 
was a big boy now, and could not be allowed to be idle 
any longer. Then came his Confirmation day. Oh I 
how he longed to be in Kopenhagen with little 
Joanna I but he was obliged to stay in Kjdge. He had 
never been to Kopenhagen in his life, though it was 
only a few miles distant. When the sky was clear, 
he could see the church steeples quite plainly; and 
on his Confirmation day he saw the golden cross 
on S. Mary’s spire glitter in the sunshine. Oh 1 how 
often he thought of Joanna ! Did she ever think of him, 
he wondered ? Yes ! Towards Christmas there came 
a letter for his parents from Joanna’s father. They were 
getting on veiy well in Kopenhagen, and all their good 
fortune came from Joanna’s wonderful voice. She 
had an engagement at the theatre, where all the plays 
were sung, the letter said ; and she earned a salary 
already. The dollar enclosed was for her old friends 
in Kjdge, as a Christmas box. They were to drink to 
her health. This last sentence, Joanna had written 
with ^ her own hand, and underneath came a postscript, 
** Remember me to Kanute.” The whole family cried 
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over it : there was nothing certainly to cry for, but their 
tears were tears of joy. 

Joanna had been in Kanute's thoughts all day long, 
and now he knew she thought of him ; the /learer he 
was to being out of his time, the more clearly he saw 
that he loved her dearly, and that she must be his wife. 
Then a smile would cross his lips ; his thread flew 
faster, and his foot pressed firmly against the knee 
strap; the awl would prick his finger till the blood 
came, but what did that signify ? He was not going to 
play the tongue-tied lover; the gingerbread cake had 
been a lesson to him. 

His 'prentice days were over now, and his knapsack 
filled. Now, for the first time in his life, he was to. go 
to Kopenhagen, for he had found a place there. How 
surprised and overjoyed Joanna would be I She was 
seventeen now, and he was nineteen. 

He thought of buying a golden ring for her in Kjdge, 
but he remembered that he could get such things much 
better in Kopenhagen ; so he bade his mother and father 
good*bye, and late on a rainy autumn afternoon he 
turned his back on his native village, and set off towards 
the great town. The leaves were falling from the 
trees ; he was wet through by the time he reached his 
new master’s. The next Sunday he went out to visit 
Joanna’s father. He put on his new hat and suit of 
clothes; they fitted him veiy well, and he had never 
worn a hat before. He found the house, and went 
up one pair of stairs after another ; it was enough to 
turn any one giddy to see how the people lived, one 
room over another, high in the air. 

It was a comfortable room, and Joanna’s father received 
him vety kin^y ; his wife was a stranger, but she heU 
Mfc her hand, and asked him to stay tea with them, 
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** Joanna will be glad to see you,” said the father, 
“ You have grown quite a fine young man. Now you 
shall see her — ah ! she is the joy of my life. She has a 
room of her own, for which she pays us herself,” 

The nSan knocked at Joanna’s door, just as if he 
were a stranger, -and then they all went in. How 



elegant everything was 1 There certainly was no room 
like it in Kjdge : the queen herself could not have a 
pleasanter one, Kanute thought. There were window 
curtains down to the very ground, and a carpet and 
a velvet chair; not to speak of flowers and pictures, 
and fL great mirror as large as a door ; one felt almost 
afraid to enter. Kanute saw all this with one glaacoi 
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and yet he seemed to see nothing but Joanna. She 
was grown up now, and very different from what 
Kanute remembered her. There was no maiden in 
Kjbge half so beautiful ; how ladylike she was^ and how 
distantly she looked at Kanute ! — only for a moment 
though, for then she rushed towards him as if she were 
going to embrace him. She did not do so, but it was 
very near it. 

Yes, she was glad to see the friend of her childhood, 
and yet the tears came into her eyes : there was so 
much to hear and to tell; she asked after Kanute's 
father and mother, and after the elder and the willow 
tree. ** Mother elder ’* and “ Father willow,” she called 
them, as if they were alive, and they were almost as 
good. She remembered the gingerbread cakes too, and 
their silent love, and how they lay on the counter till 
they broke in two. She laughed heartily as she 
recalled the story, but the blood flamed high in Kanute’s 
cheeks, and his heart beat loud and fast. No, she was 
not proud I It was she herself— Kanute noticed that — 
who prompted her parents to ask him to stay; she 
poured out his tea, and handed him his cup. 

After tea she read something aloud out of a book, and 
it seemed to Kanute that all she read spoke of his love ; 
it chimed in so fully with his secret thoughts. Then 
she sang a simple song, but when she sang it, it sounded 
like a story over which she poured out all her heart. Ob, 
yes 1 she loved Kanute. Tears rolled down his cheeks ; 
he could not help it; he could not find a single word 
to 8ay» It seemed kb if he were spell bound, and yet she 
pressed his hand, and said, *^You have a good heart, 
Kanute^stay always as you are now.*’ 

That was a apart^it was impossible tb sleep 
,aft«r it* and so Kimate. found. 
ao6 
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**1 hope you won’t quite forget us,” said Joanna’s 
father as he wished the young man good night. Don’t 
let the winter go by without coming to see us.” Kanute 
thought tljat was as much as to say come next Sunday^ 
so he went. But every night after working hours — and 
he worked by candle-light — Kanute went into the town* 
walked through the street where Joanna lived, and looked 
up at her windows. They were almost always lighted 
up ; once he saw her shadow cross the blind ; that was 
a happy evening. His master’s wife was not too well 
pleased at his going out every night, gadding about, as 
she called it, but the master only smiled. “ Let him be 
— he is but a youngster,” he said. 

“ We shall meet on Sunday,” thought Kanute, “ and 
I will tell her then how dearly I love her, and that she 
must be my own dear wife. I know I am only a poor 
shoemaker’s lad, but I shall work and strive, and rise to 
be a master shoemaker: yes, I must tell her all that: 
there’s no good in silent love, I have learnt that from 
the gingerbread cakes.” 

Sunday came, and Kanute paid his visit ; but unluckily 
they were all going out to spend the evening, and they 
were obliged to tell him so. Joanna pressed his hand 
and said ; “ Have you been to the theatre yet ? You 
must go. I shall sing next Wednesday, and if you are 
at liberty on that day I will send you a ticket ; my father 
knows where your master lives.” 

How amiable it was of herl And on Wednesday 
morning Kanute received a sealed envelope, without a 
word of writing, but enclosing the ticket, and at night he 
found himself for the first time in his life in the theatre. 
What did he see? He saw Joanna; how lovely and 
graceful she looked 1 To be sure she was married to a 
Stranger, bht that was only the play ; nothing but actingi 
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Kanute knew that, for if it were true how could she have 
had the heart to send him a ticket just to look on at it 7 
Every one clapped his hands, and even Kanute cried 
“ Bravo 1 ” 

The king himself smiled on Joanna as if he enjoyed 
her beautiful voice; ah, how insignificant Kanute felt I 
but yet he loved her truly, and she loved him too ; but it 
is for the man to speak first, as the gingerbread young 
lady thought : there was really a great deal in that story. 

When Sunday came round he went again ; Joanna 
was alone, and received him: nothing could be more 
fortunate. 

** It is a good thing you are come,’* she said ; I was 
going to send my father to you ; but I had a presentiment 
that you would come to-night : for I must tell you that 
I am going to France next Friday. I must go, if I am 
ever to make anything of my voice.** 

It seemed to Kanute that the whole room turned 
round ; his eyes were hot and diy, but he felt as if his 
heart were breaking. It was impossible to hide his 
sorrow. ** You good, kind heart I ” said Joanna ; and then 
his tongue was loosened, and he told her how dearly he 
loved her, and begged her to be his wife. As he spoke 
he saw her colour change from red to white ; she dropped 
his hand, and answered gravely and sadly. “ Do not 
make yourself and me unhappy, Kanute. I shall always 
be a good sister to you, on whom you may depend — but 
never anything more I ” She passed her soft hand over 
bis hot brow; **Ood gives us strength to bear all, if 
we only know how to will ourselves.” 

At that moment her stepmother came in. ** Kanute 
Is wretched; because I am going away,” she cried 
'^^ Come, be a manl” and shd laid her hand upon his 
ahottlden it mmed as though she had spoken of the 
do8 
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journey, and of nothing else, ** You are a child»" aha 
said ; be good and reasonable as you used to be under 
the willow tree, when we were little.” 

But to* Kanute it seemed as if the whole world 
were moved out of its course; his thoughts were 
like loose threads, fluttering at the mercy of the wind 
He stayed on, not knowing whether he had been asked 
to stay; but they were kind and friendly. Joanna 
poured out his tea, and sung to him — not the old 
song, but one so ineffably beautiful, sweet even to 
heart-breaking, and then they parted. Kanute did 
not hold out his hand, but she took it in hers, and 
said, “ Will you not give your sister your hand at 
parting, dear old playfellow ? ” She smiled through 
the tears that fell down her cheeks, and whispered 
•again the word “brother.” That was' a poor consola- 
tion I And so they parted, 

Joanna sailed for France; Kanute plodded along the 
muddy ' streets of Kopenhagen. His comrades in the 
workshop asked him why he was so dull and down- 
hearted, and told him to amuse himself while he was 
young. They went together to the dancing-rooms; 
many pretty girls were there, but none like Joanna : and 
here, where he thought of forgetting her, she rose 
brighter and more distinctly before his memory, “ God 
gives us strength to bear all things if we only know how 
to will,” she had said. A prayer rose in his heart,— the 
violins broke out, and the young girls danced gaily by ; 
Kanute started, it seemed as if he had brought Joanna 
somewhere where she ought not to be, for she was surely 
with him in his heart. He went out of the room, and 
walked, to the house where she used to live : it was all 
dark and silent— empty and lonely. The world went on 
its way, and l^ft Kanute alone. 
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Winter settled down ; the water in the harbour was 
frozen, it was silent as a funeral. 

But when spring came back and the first steamer left 
the port, Kanute shouldered his knapsack; a longing 
seized him to wander out into the world — anywhere 
except to Prance. 

He wandered far into Germany, changing restlessly 
from town to town ; it was nqjttill he came to N*uremberg 
that he could make up his mind to stay. 

Nuremberg is a wonderful old city ; just as if it had 
been cut out of a picture book. The streets twist about 
as they will, the houses do not stand in stiff rows and 
squares ; gable windows with little pinnacles, columns, 
and carved leaf work stand out above the footpaths. 
Down from the curious pointed roofs waterspouts, shaped 
like dragons or dogs with hanging tongues, reach to the* 
very middle of the streets. Kanute stood alone in the 
market place ; he was leaning against one of the old 
fountains covered with beautiful carvings of stofies out 
of the Bible, or the histoiy of the city. Between the 
grey sculptured stone two sparkling jets of water rise up 
in the sunlight ; a pretty servant maid gave Kanute to 
drink ; her hand was full of roses, and she offered him 
a flower. That was a good omen, he thought. 

From the neighbouring church stole out the deep tones 
of an organ ; it sounded so homelike that Kanute thought 
of the dear old church at Kjoge ; he entered the great 
cathedral, the sunlight fell through the painted windows 
between the tali slender pillars ; he knelt in prayer, and 
a quiet peace stole into his heart. 

He found a good master in Nuremberg, and stayed 
with him* The old ramparts round the town are used 
(or little kitchen gardens now« but the strong walls with 
the heavy turrets are irtanding yet. There the ropemaker 
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has his ropewalk within the walls ; and there, out of every 
rift and cranny, grow the elder branches, overhanging 
the low-roofed houses far below. In one of these houses 
lived Kaftiute’s master, and over the tiny attic where 
Kanute sat and worked, fell the shadow of the elder-tree. 

Here he lived a summer and a winter; he learned 
the German language well ; but when the spring came 
he could bear it no longer, the scent of the elder-blossom 
conjured up the old garden at Kjoge ; Kanute left his 
master, and wandered to another town where there was 
no elder-tree. 

His workshop stood over an old stone bridge which 
crossed a rushing mill-stream ; far away hurried the 
foaming waters closed in on either side with old houses, 
whose crumbling gable windows seemed as if they must 
shake down into the stream. There was no elder here— 
not even a flower-pot with a slip of green — but just 
opposite the workshop was a large willow-tree that clung 
desperately to the house, so that it should not be torn 
away by the mill-stream, its branches drooped into the 
water as the branches of the old willow-tree at Kjoge 
drooped long ago. 

Yes, certainly he had gone from the elder to the 
willow — and the tree, especially on moonlight nights, 
had something about it that went to his heart — it was 
not the moonlight, it was the tree itself. 

And yet he could not bear it. Why not ? Ask the 
elder-blossom, ask the willow-tree. He bade farewell 
to his master and wandered farther. 

He never spoke of Joanna ; he kept silence about his 
sorrow; but he put a deep meaning into the stoxy of 
the gingerbread cakes. He saw now why the man had 
a bittdr almond for his heart — he felt the bitter taste of 
it himself— Joanna, who was always so sweet and 
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friendly— she was all honey. He felt as if the strap of 
bis knapsack pressed him so that he could scarcely 
breathe; he loosened it, but it was no better: it was 
only half the world he saw around him, the Ather half 
he bore within his heart — ^that was the way he felt. 

Not till he saw the high snow mountains did the 
world seem lighter; his thoughts were turned outwards 
then, tears rose in his eyes. 

The Alps seemed to him to be the world’s great white 
wings, folded as if in prayer. What, if they unfolded, 
and spread wide their mighty pinions with their changeful 
pictures of pine woods, cataracts, blue-cloud, and daz- 
zling snow ? At the last day the earth would rise on 
her strong wings and soar aloft towards heaven to burst, 
like a soap-bubble, in the blaze of God’s gloiy. Oh, 
that the day were come I ” he sighed. 

Silently be wandered through the land that stretched 
before him like a grassy orchard; from the wooden 
balconies before the houses, maidens making lace nodded 
a kindly greeting, the mountain peaks glowed in the 
evening sunshine, and when he saw the green lakes 
gleam between the dark pine-trees, he thought of the 
broken coast of Kj&ge, and his heart was stirred with 
sadness that was scarcely pain. 

Yonder, where the Rhine flows away like one large 
wave, breaks into cloud, and is changed into snow-white 
vapouiy mist as if there were the very workshop of the 
clouds— -a rainbow flutters over it like an untied ribbon — 
there he thought of the old mill at Kjdge, where the 
w^et leaps and roars. 

He would gladly have lingered in the quiet city by 
the Rfauie, but there were far too many elder and willow 
trees, and he wiadered on across the giant mountains, 
through wild ravines, and along paths that hung like 
4JA ' 
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swallows* nests against the mountain side. The torrents 
plunged into the depths below, the clouds sailed over 
him, he trod amid thistles and alpine roses, and snow 
in the warm summer sunshine. He bade farewell to 
the north, and wandered on under fragrant chestnut- 
trees, among blooming vine gardens and fields of maize ; 
the mountain stood like a wall between him and bis 
memories, and that was well. 

Before him lay the splendid city of Milan, and there 
he found a German master who took him into his service ; 
it was a pious, quiet household, and the old man and 
his wife learned to love the silent lad, who worked so 
hard, spoke so seldom, and led so good and innocent a 
life. Kanute felt as if God had lifted his burden from 
him. 

His greatest pleasure was to climb ffom time to time 
up on to the mighty roof of the marble church; he 
fancied it was created out of his native snows, piled up 
into fantastic pointed towers, and wondrous fretwork, 
and wide vaulted halls; from every nook and comer 
the lovely slender columns shone out in their dazzling 
whiteness. Above him was the pure blue sky of Lom- 
bardy, below lay the city and the wide green plain 
stretching northwards to the solemn peaks crowned with 
eternal snow. At the sight his heart wandered on to 
Kjdge, with its red walls overhung with ivy ; he longed 
to be within them, he hoped to find his grave there, far 
beyond the mountains. 

One year he stayed in Milan ; he had now been three 
years away from his home. His master, who was kind 
to the silent stranger, took him one night to the great 
0pera4icm8e of La Scala. Kanute gazed in wonder on 
the splendid scene ; tier above tier rose the stalls draped 
with silk and lace, and filled with the beautiful Italian 
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ladies ablaze with diamonds, their white hands filled 
with rare flowers. The men were in evening dress : 
rich uniforms glittering with gold and silver braid were 
seen on every side. It was as light as in the* brightest 
noonday, glorious music thrilled through the vast hall, 
it was far more beautiful than the theatre in Kopen* 

hagen; but Joanna was there ^Ah! what magic was 

at. work ? ^ The curtain rose, and there stood Joanna in 
robes of silk with ornaments and crown of gold ! She 
sang like one of the angels in heaven, she smiled as 
only she herself could smile, she looked straight up into 
Kanute’s face. The poor lad seized his master's hand, 
and cried aloud, ** Joanna!” No one else heard it; the 
music drowned the cry; but the old man nodded and 
said, Yes ; that is her name— Joanna.” He pushed a 
printed paper into Kanute’s hand, where the name was 
printed-^her whole name in large letters. 

It was no dream. Flowers and wreaths fell in a 
fragrant rain at her feet ; when she left the stage she 
was called back, and came again and again. 

' In the street, men had taken the horses from her 
carriage that they might draw it along: Kanute was 
among them, shouting wildly with the rest. As the 
carriage stopped before a brilliantly-lighted house, he 
stood close to the carriage door; it opened, and she 
stepped out, with the light falling full on her sweet face ; 
she smiled and thanked them all with gentle gracious- 
ness. Kanute looked her in the face, she met his gaze 
caimly-^he did not even know him. A man, on whose 
breast glittered a star, offered he$, his arm : he was her 
promised husband, so the people said. 

\ Kanute went home and strapped up his knapsack. In 
we lninute^one eaa live through a whole life ; the old 
tesisiless longing was strong upon him, drawing him back 
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to the elder — to the willow tree — ah ! if he were only 
there ! 

The kindly old people urged him to stay : vainly they 
warned Aim of the winter, and told him that the moun- 





tain paths were already white with snow. No words 
cfouldihotd him back ; surely, he thought, he could follow 
with his stout alpen stock in the track of the heavy 
carriage* 
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He climbed the mountain and began the long descent 
— down — ever downwards. Wearily he looked for some 
hut, some friendly village, but there was none. The 
stars sparkled above him, his feet tripped and ^tumbled, 
his head swam; far below his feet the stars were 
sparkling, as if the sky had fallen. It was the lights 
of a little town shining through grey mist. Wearied 
out, he reached a poverty-stricken inn, where he stayed 
the night. 

A night and a day he lingered there to gain strength ; 
the thaw had set in, and it was raining in the valley ; 
but early the next morning a wandering harper came by 
and played one of the old Danish tunes, which Kaftute 
had heard a thousand times in Kjoge. He had no strength 
to stand against it, and once more hastened northwards, 
huriying as if he must reach his home before all he loved 
were dead. He spoke to no one of his feverish longing ; 
hiding it, as he had always hidden his heart’s sorrow. 
A settled grief is out of place in this world— even friends 
do not find it entertaining. A stranger, he wandered 
northwards through strange lands. 

Evening drew on. He was walking along the open 
road. The frost was keen and bitter ; the country flat, 
with fields and meadow lands ; on the roadside stood a 
willow tree— it was quite home-like. Kanute seated 
himself under the tree : he was very weary : his head 
was heavy, his eyes stiff with drowsiness. He felt how 
the t»e stretched its arms over him ; to his tired fancy 
it seemed a tall man ; the Willow-father” himself come 
to lift his tired son in his strongi^arms and carry him 
hack to Kj5ge to the old garden. It was the very same 
eld willow, who had wandered out into the world to find 
hiin; now he had found him and carried him back to the 
Iwok side; and titere stood Joanna in her splendid dress 
and.. 
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and golden crown, just as he had seen her last : and she 
called aloud to him, “ Welcome home ! ” 

Before him stood two quaint figures that looked much 
more life-jike than they used to do in his childhood ; they 
were altered, but he knew them again ; it was the two 
gingerbread cakes, they were turned right side forward, 
and looked very nice. A thousand thanks ! they said 
to Kanute. ** You have loosened our tongues, so that we 



have spoken out our thoughts, and some thing is come 
of it at last. We are engaged ! 

They walked prettily hand in hand along the streets of 
Kjoge ; they did not look amiss, even on the wrong side ; 
there was really no fault to find with them. They walked 
straight to the church, and Kanute and Joanna followed. 
They also walked hand in hand : the church stood open ; 
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the ivy hung as ever over its red walls ; the organ pealed 
out, and they stepped up the broad path to the porch. 
** Let the master and mistress go first/* said the ginger- 
bread people, making room for Kanute anc^ Joanna. 
They knelt before the altar, Joanna bent over him, and 
tears, icy cold, fell from her eyes upon his burning cheeks. 
It was the ice round her heart, melted at last by his true 

love, and he woke. He was sitting under the leafless 

willow tree, in a foreign land, upon a winter's night; 
from the heavy clouds, sharp hailstones fell and lashed 
his face. 

“That was the happiest hour of my life," he said, 
“ and — it was a dream. Ah I let me dream again I " 

He closed his eyes once more ; — ^he slept, and dreamed. 
Towards morning the snow fell silently. It flew before 
the wind, and drifted over him : he slept. The villagers 
on their way to church saw a wandering 'prentice lad 
lying on the road side. He was dead — ^frozen under the 
willow tree I 



vrho wanted to marry a 
princess ; but she must be 
a real princess. He tra* 
veiled all over the world to find one, 
but there was always something in 
the way. Princesses were to be had 
in pleniy; but it was another thing 
to be certain whether or no they 
were real ones. There was always 
something not quite as it should be. 

So the prince came home quite 
dispirited, for he dearly longed to 
marry a real princess. 

One evening a fearful storm broke 
over the town ; it thundered and lightened, and the rain 
came down in streams ; it was terrible to see. In the 
vefy fiercest of the storm, a knock was heard at the 
town gate, and the old king went out to open it. 

Outside the gate stood a princess. But oh I what 
a sight she was from the rain and storm I The water 
was streaming down from her hair and clothes ; it ran in 
at the toes of her shoes and out again at the heels. And 
yet she said she was a real princess. 

« Oh" yes 1 " thought the old queen, « we shall very 
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soon find that out/* But she said nothing ; she went up 
into the bed-room and pulled ofi' all the beds ; then she 
put a pea on the bedstead; over that she laid twenty 
mattresses, and over the twenty mattresses twenty eider- 
down beds. * 

That was the bed in which the princess was to pass 
the night* In the morning they asked her how she had 
slept. 

«« Very badly indeed,*’ said the princess ; ** 1 have not 
closed an eye all night. Goodness knows whatever was 
in the bed! I have been lying on something dread- 
fully hard, for I am black and blue all over. It is really 
frightful/* 

Now then they all saw that she was a real princess, 
because she had found out the pea through all the twenty 
mattresses, and twenty eider-down beds. No one but a 
real princess could possibly be so sensitive. 

So the prince married her, for he knew that he had 
In her a real princess for a wife; and the pea was 
placed in the royal museum, where it is still to be seeni 
unless any one has stolen it. 

Now this is a true stoxy. 
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as to his being a chiinney^sweeperi that was only hia 
make-believe. The china worker could just as well have 
made him into a prince if he had chosen. 

He stood there with his little ladder; his face was 
as pink and white as a girl’s, and that was, properly 
speaking, a mistake, for it ought to have been rather 
blacked. He stood very close to the shepherdess ; they 
had both been placed just where they were, and since 
they were placed there, they had fallen in love. They 
suited each other exactly ; both were young people, both 
madb of the same porcelain,, and both equally brittle. 

Near to them stood a figure, three times their size. It 
was an old Chinaman, who could nod his head. He was 
made of porcelain too, and he said that he was the little 
shepherdess’s grandfather, but I doubt whether he could 
prove it. He declared that he had authority over her, 
and therefore he had nodded his head when ** Billy-goat’s- 
legs , Head - and - taibgeneral - sergeant - commander - in- 
chief ” asked him for her hand. 

** That is the husband for you,” said the old Chinaman ; 
** a man who is, I believe, real mahogany* He can make 
you Lady Billy - goat’s - legs Head - and - tail - general - 
sergeant-commander-in-cbief. He has the whole cup- 
board full of silver plate that he keeps locked up in 
secret drawers.** 

** I won't go into the dark cupboard,” said the little 
shepherdess; have been told that he has eleven 
porcelain wives in there already.” 

Then you shall be the twelfth,” said the Chinaman. 
*<This very night, at soon as ever the old cupboard 
creaks, you shall be married, as true as I’m a China- 
man.” And he nodded his head, and went to sleep. 

, Thi little she^erdess cried, and looked at her true 
Ibve, the IHtle ^inuiey-sweeper. << I must ask ,you,’* 
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she said, ** to go with me out into the wide world, for we 
cannot possibly remain here/* 

“ I will do all you wish/' said the chimney-sweeper, 
** Let us go at once ; I think I shall be able to support 
you with my — profession," 

“ If we were but safely off the table 1 " she said. ** I 
shall know no peace till I am out in the wide world." 

Her lover soothed her, and showed her how to place 
her little foot in the carved edges and gilt leaf work of the 
table leg. He set up his ladder to help her, and very 
soon they were safely on the floor. But when they 
looked across at the old cupboard, they saw that it was 
ail astir, the stags' heads were arching their necks, and 
pricking up their antlers, the wooden Commander-in- 
chief was jumping up and down, and calling out to the 
old Chinaman, ** They are running away ; they are 
running away ! " 

That frightened them dreadfully, and they jumped into 
an open drawer under the window sill. 

In the drawer were three packs of cards, but none of 
them quite perfect. There was also a dolls' theatre, 
which had been set up as well as circumstances allowed ; 
a play was going on at that moment. 

All the queens, diamonds, hearts, clubs, and spades 
were sitting in the front row, fanning themselves with 
their tulips ; the knaves stood behind them, showing 
clearly that they had heads above and below, as is often 
the case with playing cards. The play was all about 
two lovers who were parted for ever, and the shepherdess 
wept, for was not that her own story ? ** I cannot bear 
it," she said. ^^Take me out of this drawer." But 
when they reached the floor, the old Chinaman woke up 
and shook all over his body, which was made in one 
piece. 
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*‘Now the old Chinaman is coming/' said the little 
shepherdess, sinking on one knee in terror. 

I have an idea,” said the chimney-sweeper. “ Let 
us get into the large pot-pourri jar in the corner yonder. 
There we can rest on rose leaves and lavender, and if he 
comes after us, we can throw salt in his eyes.” 

**That will never do,” she answered. “Many years 
ago the old Chinaman was engaged to that jar, and 
there is always a certain tenderness left between people 
who have stood in that relationship to each other. No, 
nothing is left for us but to go out into the wide world.” 

Have you really courage to go with me out into the 
wide world?” said the chimney-sweeper. “Have you 
thought how large it is, and that we can never come 
back again ? ” 

I have ! ” she said. 

The chimney-sweeper looked at her earnestly, and 
said, ** My path lies through the chimney I Have you 
really courage to go with me into the stove, through the 
fire-box, and up the pipes ? That will lead us into the 
chimney, and then I shall know how to manage. We 
shall climb so high that no one can overtake us, and at 
the very top there is a hole that leads out into the wide 
world.” 

He led her to the door of the stove. 

“ It looks dark,” she said, but she followed him 
through the fire-box, and up the pipe, where all was 
black as night. 

** Now we are in the chimney,'* he said. Look up 
yonderj a glorious star is shining.” And it really was a 
atar in the sky that was shining down on them, as if to 
show them the way. They climbed and crept ; it seemed 
a fearful path, high, steep, and endless ; but he lifted her, 
and held heri and showed her where to set her little 
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foot, until they reached the very top of the chimney, 
where they sat down quite tired out, as well they might 
be. 

The sky with all its stars was high above them ; the 
town with its twinkling lights lay far below. 

They could see all round them — far, far out into the 
wide world. The poor little shepherdess had never 
fancied it like that ; she leant her weary head on the 
shoulder of her faithful chimney-sweeper and cried till 
the gold was washed off her sash. 

**This is too much!" she cried, cannot bear 
it. The world is far too large. Oh, were I only 
back on the table under the mirror! I shall know no 
peace till I am there again. I have followed you out 
into the wide world — now take me back again, if you 
really love me." 

The chimney-sweeper tried to reason -with her; he re- 
minded her of the old Chinaman, and the terrible Com- 
mander-in-chief ; but she only sobbed and kissed her 
little chimney-sweeper, so that he could do nothing 
else but yield to her, though it was rather foolish. 

So they climbed with endless trouble back again down 
the chimney, down the pipe, through the fire-box, into 
the stove — it was anything but pleasant. They lingered 
for a moment in the Oven and listened behind the door, 
just to find out what was going on in the room. All 
was silent — they looked in— -mercy on us I there lay the 
old Chinaman in the middle of the floor broken into three 
pieces ! He had jumped off the table after them, his 
back had come off in one piece, and his head had rolled 
into a corner. The Commander-in-chief was standing 
where he had always stoodi pondering deeply. 

"Oh, this is terrible I’* cried the little shepherdess* 
*^My old grandfather is broken in pieces, and it is all 
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our doing I I shall never survive it I And she wrung 
her little hands. « 

** He can be riveted,*’ said the chimney-sweeper ; 

dear me I he can be riveted. Don’t excite 3 iOurself so 
dreadfully. If they cement his back, and put a good 
rivet in his neck, he will be as good as new, and able to 
give us many a sharp word yet.” 

<< Do you think so 7 ” she said. And then they crept 
up on to the table where they had stood before. 

“ Much the forwarder we are ! ” said the chimney- 
sweeper. *^We might have spared ourselves some 
trouble.” 

If my dear grandfather were but riveted 1 ” said the 
little shepherdess. “ I wonder if it costs much.” 

And riveted he was. The family had his back 
cemented, and a good rivet put in his neck, and he was 
as good as new, only he could not nod his head. 

** We have grown consequential since we were broken 
to pieces I ” said the Commander-in-chief. “ I really 
don’t see why you should give yourself such airs. Am I 
to have her, or am I not ? ” 

The chimney-sweeper and the shepherdess looked 
imploringly at the old Chinaman ; they were terribly 
afraid lest he should nod. But that was just what he 
could not do ; and it would have been extremely mortify- 
ing for him to have to keep telling every one that he had 
a rivet in his back. 

So the little porcelain folk were left together, and they 
olessed their grandfather’s rivet, and loved eacli other 
deady til) they broke* 





SOLDIER went marching by along 
the road. • “ Left, right, left, right ! *' 
He had his knapsack on his back, 
and a sabre at his side, for he was 
coming home from the war. 

On the high road he met an old 
witch ; she was very repulsive to look 
at: her under lip hung down over 
her chin. “ Good evening, soldier,” 
she said. ** What a hne sabre you 
have got I and what a large knapsack f You are some- 
thing like a soldier, and you shall have as much money 
as ever you like,” 

Thank you, old witch,” said the soldier. 

« Do you see that tall tree yonder ? ” said the witch. 

It is hollow inside. Climb up to the top and you will 
see a hole through which you can let yourself down right 
into the tree. I will tie a rope round you so that I 
can pull you up again when you call to me.” 

« What am I to do when I am down in the tree ? ” 
asked the soldier. 

“ Fetch up money,” said the witch. ** Below the roots 
of the tree you will find a large hall, lighted up with 
more than three hundred lamps. Then you will see 
three doors ; open them all, the key is in each lock. In 
the first room you will . see a large chest in the middle 
of the iloor, and on the chest a dog with eyes as big at 
•aucera. Don't mind him in the least. Here is my 
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blue-checked apron ; spread that out on the floor and 
put the dog upon it, then open the chest and take out as 
much copper as you like. If you prefer silver you must 
go on into the next room. But there ij a dog Vith eyes 
as big as mill-wheels — you need not fear him, however. 
Put him on my apron and take out the money. If you 
want gold, you can have it, as much as ever you can 
carry, by going into the third room ; but the dog on the 
chest of gold has eyes as big as steeples — he is a savage 
brute, you may take my word for it. Never fear him, 
however ; put him on my apron, he M'^n't hurt you, and 
you can take as much gold as you will." 

** That doesn’t sound amiss," said the soldier. “ But 
what am I to give you for it, old witch? for I don’t 
suppose you mean to do it for nothing," 

I do," said the witch. << I won’t take a penny. All 
I ask is that you shall bring me up an old tinder-box 
that my grandmother left behind her the last time she 
was there." 

** Well, then," said the soldier, tie the rope round 
iry waist." 

Here it is," said the witch, “ and here is my blue- 
checked apron." 

The soldier climbed up the tree, let himself down, and 
stood, as the witch had said, in a great hall where 
hundreds of lamps were burning. He opened the first 
poor. Ughl there sat the dog with eyep as big as 
saucers, glaring at him. You’re a nice fellow I " said 
the soldier, lifting him on to the witch’s apron. 

Then he filled his pockets with copper, shut the chest, 
and went into the next room. Right enough, there sat 
the dog with eyes as big as mill-wheels. 

^^'You had better not stare so,"' said the soldier ; “ your 
eyes might come out of your head altogether." He lifted 
asS,' 
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the dog on to the witch’s apron, and at the sight of all 
the silver in the chest, he emptied his pockets again, and 
filled them and his knapsack too with silver. Then he 
went intoithe third room. That really was awful ! The 
dog had eyes eveiy inch as big as steeples, and they 
both spun round like wheels. 

“ I hope you are well,*’ said the soldier, saluting, for 
he had never seen a dog like that before. But when he 
had looked at him long enough he thought, Well, I 
must be quick,” lifted him on to the apron and opened the 
chest. Heavens I what a heap of gold ! enough to buy 
up all the toVtn : with all the barley sugar, tin soldiers, 
whips and rocking-horses in the whole world. The 
soldier soon threw away all the silver, and filled his 
pockets, knapsack, cap, and even his boots with gold. 
He could hardly walk, but He had the money. He put 
back the dog on the chest, shut the door and called up 
the tree. Now pull me up, old witch.” 

“ Have you got the tinder-box ? ” asked the witch. 

Heart alive 1 ” said the soldier, ** I quite forgot 
that.” 

He went back and fetched it ; the witch pulled him up, 
and there he stood on the high road, with his pockets, 
knapsack, cap, and boots brimful of gold. 

What do you want with the tinder-box ? ” asked the 
soldier. 

** That’s no business of yours,” said the witch; ‘‘you 
have your money ; give me the box.” 

“ What’s that you say ? ” cried the soldier. “ Tell me 
this veiy minute what you want it for, or I’ll draw my 
sword and cut off your head.” 

“ I won’t I ” said the witch. 

The soldier immediately cut off her head. There she 
lay« He tied up all his money in her apron ; slung it like 
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a bundle over his shoulder, put the tinder-box in his 
pocket, and walked on towards the town* 

It was a splendid town* The soldier went into one oi 
the best hotels, engaged the largest room, and ordered 
everything he liked best for supper. He was rich now, 
because he had so much money. 

The man who blacked his boots thought it was 
strange that such a rich gentleman should wear such 
very old boots, but the next day the soldier bought new 
ones, and a new suit of clothes. He was- not a soldier 
now, but a fine gentleman ; and the people spoke to him 
of all the remarkable things in the town, of (he king, and 
the beautiful young princess, his daughter. 

“ Where can one see her ? ” asked the soldier. 

•‘You cannot see her,” was the reply; “she lives 
in a large brazen castle, surrounded by walls and 
turrets* No one but the king may enter, because it 
was once prophesied that she would many a common 
soldier.” 

•• I should like to look at her,” said the soldier ; but 
it was quite impossible for him to obtain permission. 

From this time he lived a merry life, going to theatres, 
and driving about in the royal parks and gardens. He 
gave away a great deal to the poor, and that was right 
of him : he knew of old what it is not to have a shilling 
in one’s pocket. Now he was rich, wore fine clothes, 
and had numbers of friends, who all said he was an 
e^tcellent fellow, and a perfect gentlebian. The soldier 
was pleased at that. But unluckily, as he went on* 
spending money every day, and never earning any more, 
tie found himself at last with scarcely any left, and was 
oNlgvd to leave his beautiful rooms for a little garret 
under the loof, where he had to black his own boots, and 
iMtid them wfth a packing^oeedle« None of his friends 
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came to see him now — there were too many steps to 
climb. 

It was a dark night, and he could not even buy him- 
self a candle ; but it suddenly occurred to him that there 
was a piece of candle left in the tinder-box which he had 
fetched up for the old witch, out of the hollow tree. He 
struck a light, and the moment it flashed up, the door 
opened, and in came the dog with eyes as big as saucers. 
“ What does my lord require ?** said the dog. 

“ What is this ? ** said the soldier. “ This is a lively 
sort of a tinder-box if I can get whatever I like out of it ! 
Get me some money,” he said to the dog, and whish / oS 
he was — whish / there he was back again with a bag full 
of copper in his mouth. 

Then the soldier began to see what a famous box it 
was. You struck it once, and up came the dog with 
eyes as big as saucers ; you struck it twice, and up came 
the one that sat on the chest of silver ; three times, and 
up came the one that kept guard over the gold. The 
soldier went downstairs again into his beautiful rooms, 
and bought some more fine clothes. Then all his friends 
knew him again directly, and thought a great deal of 
him. 

One day he began to think what a singular thing it 
was that nobody could get to see the princess. Every 
one said she was very beautiful, but what was the good 
of that if she had to live in a brazen castle surrounded 
by high walls ? Can’t I manage to see her ? *’ he 
thought. ‘‘Where is my tinder-box?’* He struck a 
light, and up came the dog with eyes as big as saucers. 
“ I know it is the middle of the night,” said the soldier; 
“ but I should like to look at the princess for a minute 
or 

The dog was out of the house in a second, and before 
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the soldier could draw breath, whishi there he was 
again, with the princess on his back. She lay there fast 
asleep ; so beautiful that eveiy one could see she was a 
princess. The soldier could not help kissing her once, 
soldier-like. 

Then the dog ran back with the princess. But the 
next morning when the king and queen were at break- 
fast, the princess said that she had had a very strange 
dream in the night ; she had ridden along on a dog’s 
back, and been kissed by a soldier. 

“ That’s a pretty story 1 ” said the queen. 

The next night one of the old ladies-in-waiting was 
ordered to watch by the princess’s bed, and see whether 
it was really a dream, or what was the meaning of it. 

The soldier felt a great longing to see the princess 
again, so the dog was sent to fetch her, and ran for her 
as quickly as before. But the maid of honour was 
awake ; she put on goloshes and ran behind them, and 
when she saw the dog disappear in a large house, she 
put a cross on the door with a piece of chalk. Then she 
went home and got into bed, and the dog came back with 
the princess. But when he saw a cross on the house 
where the soldier lived, he took a piece of chalk and put 
a cross on every house in the town. That was rather 
clever on his part, because now the maid of honour 
could not possibly tell which was the door. 

Early the next morning, down came the king and 
queen, with the maid of honour and all the army, to see 
where the princess had been. 

» There it is cried the king, as soon as he saw the 
first cross on s door. 

No, there it is, my dear husband,” said the queen, 
looking at the second cross. 

, "Bnl th$re*9 one acd (hm's one!** cried eveiybody 
. daa ’ 
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At once; for wherever they looked nothing was to be 
seen but crosses. Then they began to understand that 
it was of no use looking any farther. 

Now ^he queen was a very clever woman> who could 
do more than ride in a carriage. She took out her 
golden scissors, cut up a piece of silk, and made it into a 
pretty little bag. She then filled it with flour, and tied 
it round the princess’s waist, so that the flour might be 
strewn all along the way she went. 

That night the dog came again, and carried off the 
princess ; the soldier had now fallen deeply in love with 
her, and would gladly have married hdr. 

The dog never noticed the flour as it fell all along the 
road from the castle to the soldier’s room. The next 
morning the king and queen saw clearly where their 
daughter had been, and the soldier was immediately 
arrested, and put in prison. 

There he had to stop. It was dull and gloomy enough, 
and all they said to him was, “ You will be hanged to- 
morrow!” That was not exactly cheering, and his 
tinder-box was left behind in his lodgings. The next 
morning, as he looked through the iron bars of his win- 
dow, he saw the crowds of people hurrying into the town 
to see him hanged. He heard the drums beating, and 
saw the soldiers marching by. Everybody was out, even 
a shoemaker’s lad, in his apron and slippers, who was 
running so fast that one of his slippers fell off, and flew 
right up against the window where the soldier stood. 

Hallo 1 my lad,” cried the soldier; you need not be in 
such a tremendous hurry ; they won’t begin without me. 
If you would like to earn some money, just run to my lodg- 
ings, and fetch me my tinder-box ; you shall have a shil- 
ling for your trouble, but you must be quick about it.” 

The lad thought he should like to earn the shillingi 
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80 he fetched the tinder-box, gave it to the soldier, and 
^well, now we shall hear. 

The gallows was set up outside the town, and round 
it stood the soldiers and thousands of people. The king 
and queen sat on a splendid throne, opposite the judges 
and council. The soldier mounted the ladder, the rope 
was placed round his neck, when he said that the last 
harmless wish of a poor wretch was always granted, and 
he begged permission to smoke a pipe of tobacco — it 
would be his last pipe in this world. 

The king granted his request, and the soldier struck 
his box — once, twice, thrice 1 In a moment, up sprang 
the three dogs — ^the one with eyes as big as saucers, — 
the one with eyes as big as mill-wheels, — and the one 
with eyes as big as steeples. 

** Help me, so that I shall not be hanged," said the 
soldier. And the dogs flew at the judges and at all the 
council, seizing one by the leg and one by the nose, and 
tossing them up in the air to such a height that they 
fell down, and broke all to bits. 

** 1 won’t be tossed 1 " said the king, but up he went, 
and the queen after him. That frightened the soldiers 
and the people to such a degree, that they cried out 
“ Noble soldier 1 you shall be our king, and many the 
princess." 

Then th^ handed the soldier into the king’s carriage, 
and the three dogs ran by the side and cried, ** Hurrah ! " 
The street boys whistled through their fingers, and the 
aoldiexs presented' arms. The princess was set free 
from the brazen castle, and became queen, which pleased 
her exceedingly. The wedding festivities lasted eight 
days, and the dpgs sat up to table and stared with all 
t)^eir might. 
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HERE was once a little boy who had caught 
P> cold ; he had been out and got his feet wet ; 

V how he managed it no one could think, for 

I it was fine, dry weather. His mother undressed 
him, put him to bed, and brought in the tea- 
pot to make some elder-tea, for that is the best possible 
thing for a cold. At the same moment, in came the 
kind old man, who lived all by himself in the top story ; 
he had neither wife nor child of his own, but he was 
very fond of children, and used to tell them numbers of 
beautiful stories and fairy taies. 

Drink your tea, and then perhaps you will hear a 
stoiy/* said the mother. 

** Only I don’t know any new ones,” said the old man, 
nodding; good-humouredly ; ** but how did the child get 
his feet wet ? ” 

Ah I that is just what no one can understand,” said ' 
the mother. 

Shall I hear a tale 7” said the little boy. 

** Yes, if you can tell me — ^for I must know that first — 
the exact depth of the gutter that runs down the street 
before your school-house ? ” 

It comes just half way up to my knee, if I stand 
in the very deepest part,” said the child. 

** Ah I that’s where we get our wet feet from,” said 
the old man* Now, then, I owe you a tale, but I 
really do not know one.” 

You can make one up,” said the little boy. ** Mother 
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saya that everything you look at turns into a fairy tale, 
and that you can make a story out of everything you 
touch.” 

^‘Yes, but that kind of story is not woijfh much. 
The best ones come of themselves; they tap at my fore- 
head, and say ‘Here we are.'” 

“Won't they soon tap?” said the little boy. His 
mother laughed, put the elder-tea in the pot, and poured 
boiling water over it. “ Tell me one— tell me one.” 

“ I would if one would come of itself, but they give 
themselves such airs ; they only come just when they 
like. Wait 1 ” he cried, suddenly. “ Here is one— look, 
there is one in the teapot.” 

The child looked at the teapot ; the lid raised itself 
higher and higher, and out of it rose the elder blossoms 
as white as snow; long branches spread abroad from 
the lid and spout as well; farther and farther they 
stretched, pushing aside the bed curtains, and filling the 
whole room with a glory of green leaves and fragrant 
blossom. In the midst of the tree sat an old woman, 
— her dress was green as the leaves of the elder-tree, 
and covered with white flowers ; it was hard to tell 
whether it was woven stuff or living leaves and flowers. 

“ What is her name ? ” said the little boy. 

“ Why the Romans and Greeks used to call her a 
Dryad,” said the old man ; “ but we do not understand 
that, and the sailors have found a much better name for 
her. They call her elder-tree mother, and it is to her that 
you must listen now.” 

“In the comer of a small, poverty-stricken court 
stands just such a tall, beautiful elder-tree as this one, 
juid under its branches one sunny afternoon sat two old 
people* It was an old sailor and his wife ; they were 
great-grandparents, and wore going Ip keep their golden 
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wedding, only they were not quite clear as to the exact 
date. The elder-tree njother sat above them in the tree* 
and looked as pleased as she does now. * I know when 
the goldqp wedding is/ she said ; but they did not hear 
her, for they were talking of old times. 

*<‘Do you remember,* said the old sailor, ‘when we 
were quite little and used to run and play together in this 
very yard where we are sittirfg now? We planted some 
slips and made a garden.* 

“ ‘ I remember,* said the old woman, * one of the slips 
was an elder, and it took root, and shot up into this fine 
old tree that waves over us now.* 

“ ‘ Surely,’ he said ; ‘ and yonder in the corner was 
a water-butt, where I sailed my boat that I had made 
myself. How it sailed 1 To be sure I have seen a 
different kind of sailing sin<*e then.* 

“‘Yes ; but first we went to school and got our learn- 
ing,* she said,^and then we were confirmed. Both of us 
cried ; but in the afternoon we walked hand in hand 
round the ramparts, and looked over the country round 
Kopenhagen and across the sea ; and then we went to 
Friedrichsburg, where the king and queen sail about in 
their beautiful boat,* 

“‘But I was obliged to go and sail about in very 
different quarters, and stay away for years at a time.* 
“‘Yes; I often used to cry over it. I thought you 
were dead, and rocked to sleep by the waves. Many a 
night I got up to see if the weathercock had turned 
round ; and it often turned, but you did not come. I 
remember so well how the rain came down one day; 
1 was going to fetch the sweepings to put in the dust- 
cart ; the man had just come round with his cart to the 
house u^ere Z was servant; I stood near the dustbin^ 
aud looking at the rain, when up came the postman 
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and gave me a letter from you. My word I how it had 
wandered about I I tore it open and read it, crying and 
laughing in a breath, I was so glad. It said you were in 
the warm countries where the coffee grows. '• What a 
lovely place it must bel You had so much to tell, 
and I was reading it all, while the rain poured down, 
and the man stood there with his cart. Then some 
one came and seized me round the waist, and ' 

‘‘^And you gave him a sounding box on the ear, 
till it tingled again.’ 

did not know it was you. You had come as 
quickly as your letter. And how handsome you were I 
indeed so you are now. You wore a shiny hat, and 
had a large yellow silk handkerchief in your pockets 
How well you looked, and what a storm it was, and 
what a plight the street was in I ’ 

‘Then we got married, do you remember? ’ he said, 
‘and then our first little lad was born, and after him 
came Marie, and Niels, and Peter, and Hans, and 
Christian.’ 

“ ‘All grown up now, and all good children, such as no 
one can say a word against.’ 

“ ‘And now their children have little ones of their own. 
It is a hardy race. If I remember right, it was about 
this time of year that we married.’ 

' “‘Yea; to-day is the golden wedding,’ said the elder- 
tree mother, bending down her head to the old people* 
They thought it was a neighbour speaking to them, 
and they looked each into the other’s face and clasped 
hands. The children and grandchildren soon came 
round them; they knew well enough that it was the 
golden wedding-day, and they had congratulated the old 
people that very morning ; i/ut the dear old folk had 
forgotten it . already, though they could remember so 
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well all that had happened long years ago. The elder- 
tree poured forth its fragrance, and the setting sun shone 
straight into the two old faces, lending them its glow 
and brightness ; while the youngest grandchild danced 
round them, shouting with delight, and saying that they 
were all going to have a feast to-night — a feast, and 
roasted potatoes ! The elder-tree mother nodded from 
the branches and cried < Hurrah I * with the rest." 

But that was not a fairy tale," said the little boy, 
who had been listening all the while. 

“You must understand it first,” said the old man; 
“ let us ask the elder-tree mother about it.” 

“That was not a fairy tale," said the elder-tree 
mother, “but this is going to be one. The strangest 
fairy tales grow out of realities, or else my beautiful 
tree could not grow out of ihe teapot. • You must allow 
that." She lifted the little boy out of bed, and laid 
him in her lap : the branches closed over them with all 
their flowers ; it was as if they were sitting in a leafy 
arbour, which flew away with them through the air. It 
was beautiful to see. The elder-tree mother had changed 
into a lovely little girl, but the dress was the same, and 
in her bodice she wore a spray of real elder flowers. 
Her great blue eyes were glorious to look upon, and 
a wreath of elder blossom crowned her soft yellow 
curls. She and the little boy kissed each other, for they 
were of the same age, and both were as happy as they 
could be. 

Hand in hand they' walked out of the arbour into a 
beautiful flower garden ; near the velvet lawn the father's 
walking stick was tied up; the .children mounted the 
stick, and it became alive to them; the silver knob 
changed to the head of a flery, neighing steed, a long 
black mane tossed in the wind ; four strong, slender legs 
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appeared ; the horse was wild and spirited, and galloped 
with them round the grass-plot. “ Hurrah 1 ” cried the 
lad ; “ we are riding miles away ; we are riding to the 
old castle, where we went last year.” Round the lawn 
they rode, and the little girl, who, as we know, was no 
other than the elder-tree mother herself, cried, ‘‘Now 
we are in the country ; do you see the old farmhouse 
with the oven built out of the wall, like a gigantic egg ? 
The elder-tree waves over it ; the cock goe& and scratches 
for the hens ; see, how he struts about I Now we are at 
the church on the steep hill where the two oak trees 
grow ; look, one of them is quite withered. Now w'e 
are at the forge. The fire dames up, the half naked men 
swing the hammers till the sparks dy far and wide. 
Away to the splendid castle.” And ever 3 i:hing the little 
girl spoke of, as she sat behind him on the stick, dew 
past them as they went ; the boy saw it all, and yet 
they only went round the lawn. Then they played abou 
in the garden paths, and made a little garden bed ; the 
girl took the elder dowers from her hair, and planted 
them ; and they grew up into a large tree, like the one 
the two old people planted when they were little, as the 
old man had told the little boy. They walked hand in 
hand, just as the two old people had done ; only instead 
of going to the ramparts, or the Friedrichsburg gardens, 
the little girl clasped the boy round the waist, and they 
dew ail over the countiy. It was spring, and then 
summer, then autumn, and then winter. Thousands of 
pictures passed before the boy's eyes, and rested in his 
heart; and the little girl said, <<You will never forget 
that.'* And through all their Bight, the scent of the 
elder^ttee rose up strong and fragrant ; the child could 
eertfunly smell tim roses and the fresh beech-trees too, 
Iftt ^Ider^tree ttrati &e sweetest of all, tor its floweia 
940 
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lay on the little girl’s hearty and there it was that the 
boy rested his head. 

It is lovely here in spring,” said the little girl, as they 
stood antong the fresh green of the beech-woods ; the 
wild thyme blossomed at their feet, and the pale pink 
anemones looked their loveliest among the tender leaves. 

Oh, if it were always spring-jtime in the beautiful beech- 
woods 1 ” 

It is splendid here in summer 1 ” she said ; and they 
flew by ancient castles, where the high walls and pointed 
gables were mirrored in the moat below, on which the 
swans sailed and looked up the cool, green avenues. In 
the fields the corn waved like a sea ; red and yellow 
flowers grew in the trenches, wild hops and flowering 
bindweed filled the hedges; in the evening the moon 
rose large and round; the haystacks m the meadows 
breathed out all their fragrance. Such scenes cannot 
be forgotten. 

It was beautiful here in autumn,^’ said the little girl. 
** The air was twice as high and blue ; the forest put on 
all its richest colours — scarlet, gold, and green. The 
hounds dashed by in the chase ; flocks of wild birds flew 
screaming over the Huns’ graves, where the flowering 
brambles twined round the ancient stones. The sea was 
deep blue, covered with white sailed ships ; old women 
sat in the barns ; girls and children gathered hops into 
the large vats ; the lads sang merry songs, but the old 
people told tales of gnomes and sorcerers. It could 
never be better anywhere. 

” It is lovely here in winter,” said the little girl. “ The 
trees were covered with rime frost so that they looked 
like silver coral. The snow cracked under foot as if one 
always \iad new boots on ; one after another the stars 
fhot through the sky. The Christmas tree was lighted 
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in the room, songs and merriment lesounded ; in the 
peasant’s cottage one heard the violin, they were playing 
games with apples ; even the poorest child said, * It is 
beautiful here in winter.* ” 

Yes, it was beautiful. And the little girl told the boy 
everything ; the elder-tree blossomed, merrily waved the 
red flag with the white cross, the flag under which the 
old seaman sailed. The boy grew to manhood ; he went 
out into the wide world, into warm countries where the 
coffee grows. But at parting, the little girl took an 
elder-flower from her breast and gave it to him to keep 
for her sake. He put it in his prayer-book, and in foreign 
lands, whenever he opened the book, it opened at the 
place where the flower was laid, and the more he looked 
at it the fresher it grew, so that he breathed again the 
fragrance of his native woods, he saw again the little 
maiden looking out from out the leaves with her clear 
blue eyes, and she whispered, Here it is beautiful in 
spring, and summer, in autumn, and in winter," and 
hundreds of pictures passed through his mind. 

Years passed away, and now he was an old man, and 
sat with his old wife under the blossoming elder-tree ; 
their hands w^ere clasped together as the hands of the old 
people had been, and the children spoke as they had 
done of old days and the golden wedding. The little 
girl sat in the tree overhead and nodded to the pair, 
saying, To-day is the golden wedding-day 1 " Then 
she plucked off two flowers from her wreath, and kissed 
them ; they shone first like silver, and then like gold, 
and when she let them fall on the heads of the old 
people, each flower became a golden crown. 

There they sat like a king and queen under the 
fragrant elder*iree, and he told his wife the stoiy of the 
elder-tree mother as it bad been told to him when he 
24 $ 
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was a little boy. Both of then* thought that there was a 
good deal in the story that was like their own ; and 
that was the part they liked the best. 

‘‘ YeS ; so it is,” said the little maiden in the tree. 
** Some call me< Elder tree mother, and some Dryad, but 
my real name ia Memory. I dwell in the tree that grows 
and grows for ever; I can. look back, I can tell tales. 
Let mo see if you have your flower still.” 

The old man opened his prayer-book, and there lay 
the flower as fresh as if it had been just laid in. Memory 
nodded, and the two old people with the golden crowns 
sat in the red glow of the sunset: they closed their eyes, 
and — and — that was all the story. 

The little boy was lying in bed ; he did not know 
whether he had been dreaming, or whether any one had 
told him the story. The teapot stood* still on the table, 
but there was no elder-tree growing out of it ; and the 
old man who had told the story was just going out at 
the door, 

“ How beautiful it was ! ’* said the little boy. Mother, 
I have been in warm countries.” 

“I daresay you have,” said his elder-tree mother, 
“ when one drinks two cups of warm elder-tea one may 
well go to warm countries.'* And she covered him up 
warmly lest he should take cold. You have had a nice 
sleep,” she said, ** while we were disputing as to whether 
it was a fairy tale or not.” 

•‘Where is the elder-tree mother?” asked the boy. 

“ In the teapot,” said his mother ; “ and there she may 
stay.” 





ETWEEN the Baltic and the North Sea 
lies an old swan's nest ; there have been, 
and shall be, bom swans who never die. 

Long ago a flock of swans flew across 
the Alps, and lighted on the green Italian 
plains, where life was beautiful. That flight 
of swans was called Lombards. 

Another flight, with bright plumage and 
faithful eyes, flew to By;?antium, settled down 
on the imperial throne, and spread out their 
strong wings to shelter him. They called these 
swans the Varangian guard. 


Along the coast of France arose a cry of anguish and 
terror at sight of the wild flight of swans, who swooped 
down from the north, with firebrands for wings, and 
wildly rose the Litany, <'From the fury of the Normans, 
good Lord deliver us." 

On the green English coast stood the Danish swan, 
wearing the triple crown ; his golden sceptre stretched 
far and wide over the land. 

Oh Pomeranian soil the heathen bowed the knee, as 
the Danish swan sailed up under the banner of the cross, 
with drawn swords flashing* 

** That was long ago," you say. 

But in later ^ays, mighty swans have risen from the 
aesU A light afaone out faiah in air. over the countries 

m 
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of the world ; with the strokes of his mighty pinions, a 
swan clove asunder the dim vapours of the twilight ; 
the starry^ heaven flashed into sight as if it were drawn 
nearer to the earth. That swan was Tycho Brahe. 

“ Yes— you say, “ But in our own days 

We saw swan after swan rise in glorious flight ; one 
let his wings sweep the strings of a golden harp ; a burst 
of music echoed through the north, and the Norwegian 
cliffs resounded to the songs of old, heroic days ; the 



pinps and birches swayed to the melody ; gods, heroes, 
and noble women rose before the dark background of the 
forests. 

A swan smote with his wings the block of marble till it 
burst asunder, and set free the forms of beauty held 
prisoned in the stone ; forth they wandei]pd into the clear 
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sunshine, and in all lands men rose to gaze upon, and 
welcome them. 

A third swan spun the magic wire that girdles the 
earth itself, drawing country near to country, and lending 
to human speech the speed of lightning. 

God loves the old swan’s nest between the Baltic and 
North Sea. And if mighty birds of prey drew near to 
work it harm, the very fledglings would close in a circle 
round the beloved nest, offering their hearts’ best bloou'i 
fighting with beak and claw 1 

Centuries will pass away, and many a noble swan 
will leave the nest to wing its glorious flight round the 
world, before the day comes when one can truly SiSy, 
<*That is the last swan — the last song from the cld 
swan’s nest.” 


jp[alg;er Baaske* 

RONENBURG CftBtle stands in Denmark, 
close to the Oere Sound, through which 
tall ships sail by in hundreds, English, 
Russian, and Prussian. They all greet the 
old fortress with their cannon, •• Boom 1 ** 
An d the Castle answers, “ Boom I *’ That is the way 
the cannon say “Good morning" and “Good even< 
ing.” In tlie winter, when no ships sail by, and' the 
Sound is covered with ice right up to the Swedish coast, 
it looks Just like an inland street, Danish and Swedish 
flags are flying ; Danes and Swedes ciy to each other, 
**Qood inorning** ' and “Good night,” but not with 
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cannon — no, with a kindly clasp of the hand. One 
brings to the other biscuits and white bread, for foreign 
fare is always the sweetest. But the most beautiful 
sight of ^11 is the grand, old castle, in whose deep 
inaccessible vaults sits Holger Danske. He is clad 
in mail armour; his head rests on his strong arms; 
hiS long beard has grown into the marble table, where 
he sits asleep. He dreams, ‘and in his dream he sees 
all that happens in his native land. Every Christmas 
Eve an angel comes to him, and tells him that his 
dreams are true, but that he may sleep on undisturbed 
for a while longer. Denmark is not yet in danger, 
but if the danger ever comes, Holger Danske will spring 
to his feet, the table will shiver to pieces as he draws 
away his beard, and the hero will lay about him, so 
that every land shall ring wi^h the story. 

An old grandfather sat one evening telling his little 
grandson all this tale of Holger Danske, and the child 
knew well that what his grandfather said was true. As 
the old man spoke, he finished off a large Wooden figure 
of Holger Danske which was to ornament the prow of a 
ship, for the grandfather was a carver in wood, and had 
carved many a figure-head from which a good ship was 
to take her name. Now he had just carved Holger 
Danske, standing proudly with his long beard ; in one 
hand he held his flashing sword ; in the other the Danish 
shield. 

The old man spoke of so many noble Danish men and 
women that at last the child thought he must know as 
much as Holger Danske himself, especially as he only 
dreamed it all; and when the child went to bed, he 
thought so much about it that he pressed his little chin 
against the coverlet, and thought that he too had a 
beard, which was grown fast to the place. 
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But the old grandfather stopped to finish his carving^ 
and put the last touches to the Danish shield. When 
he had finished, he looked earnestly at his work, and 
thought over all that he had heard and read, knd what 
he had been telling the child that very evening. He 
nodded, wiped his spectacles, put them on again, and 
said, ** He may not come in my time, perhaps ; but the 
lad in bed yonder may live to see him and stand by him 
when the work begins in earnest.*’ The old man nodded, 
and the longer he looked at his Holger Danske the more 
clearly he saw that he had turned out a beautiful piece 
of work. The colours seemed to brighten, the armour 
glowed like wrought steel, the hearts on the Danish 
shield grew redder, and the lions with their gold crowns 
leaped and sprung* 

** It is the finest national arms in the world,” said 
the old man. ** Lions and hearts — emblems of strength 
and love ! ” He looked at the topmost lion and thought 
of King Canute, who chained England fast to Denmark’s 
throne ; he looked at the second lion and thought of 
Waldemar, who gave peace to Denmark, and subdued 
the Vandal’s lands; he looked at the third lion and 
thought of Margaret, who united into one Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmaik. But as he looked at the hearts 
they burned and brightened into flames; each stirred 
in its place, and by its side stood a spirit. 

The first flame led him into a dark and narrow prison- 
eell; there sat a fair and queenly woman, Eleanor 
Ulfeld,*^ daughter of Christian IV. ; the flame lighted on 
her heartland blended with it like a glowing rose— the 
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purest, noblest heart that ever beat in the breast of one 
of Denmark’s daughters. 

‘‘That is one heart in Denmark’s shield,” said the old 
grandfather. 

The second flame beckoned him on to the open sea 
(vhere the cannon thundered and the ships lay veiled in 
smoke ; the flame spread like a military badge of honour 
on Haitfeld’s breast, as he blew up his ship and crew to 
save the Danish fleet.* 

The third flame led him to the squalid huts of Green- 
land, where Hans Egedef the pastor, ministered with 
love, in deed and word; the flame traced a star upon 
his heart — another heart on Denmark’s shield. 

This time the old man’s fancy outran the flame, for 
be knew well whither it would lead him. In the peasant’s 
lowly cottage stood Frederick VI., and wrote his name 
with chalk along the beam;I the flame leapt and 
quivered on his breast, and in the peasant’s home his 
heart became a heart on the Danish shield. The old 
grandfather dried his eyes, for he had known and served 
King Frederick, with the silver hair and kind blue eyes ; 
he folded his hands and gazed still before him. Then 
his young daughter-in-law came up and told him it 

* In the naval engagement near Kjoge, between the Dane9 and 
Swedes, Haitfeld’s ship, Danebrog, caught fire, and as it was drifting 
dangerously near the Danish fleet and city, he ordered it to be blown 
up. 

t Hans Egede laboured fifteen years as a Christian teacher in Green- 
land, in the face of teirible dif^culties and privations. 

X On his joum^^ong the western coast of Jutland, King BVederick 
entered the cottage of a poor woman, who begged him to write his 
name on one of the beams of her cottage, as a token of his visit He 
did mudh towards improving the condition of his poorer subjects, 
and his coffin was canied by Danish peasants to his grave at Roeddlde. 
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was late — supper was ready* and it was time for him 
to lest. 

“ Why, what a beautiful figure you have carved, grand- 
father !” she cried. ** Holger Danske, and our old shield. 
It seems to me as if I have seen that face before.” 

“ No : you cannot have seen it,” said the old man ; 
** but I have seen it, and I have tried to carve it in the 
wood just as I see it in my memory. It was long ago, 
when the English were lying in the harbour, on the 
second of April,* when we showed them we were still 
the old Danish sea-king. As I was fighting on board 
the Demnark, in Steen Bille’s squadron, a man stood by 
my side, and the balls seemed to fear him. Merrily 
he sang out old sea-songs and fought like some one 
more than man. I remember his face now; but where 
he came from, or whither he went, neither I nor any 
other of us knew. I have often thought it might have 
been Holger Danske, who had swum out from Kronen- 
burg to help us in our hour of need. That was what I 
thought, and this is his likeness,” 

The figure threw long shadows over the wall and 
ceiling ; it seemed as if the real Holger Danske stood 
behind it, for the shadow rose and fell ; but perhaps it 
was only because the light flickered on the table. The 
young woman kissed the old grandfather, and led him to 
his arm-chair by the table, while she and her husband, 
“.vko was the father of the little child asleep in the bed, 
sat down to eat their supper. The old man spoke of 
the Danish lion and the Danish heartB~of strength and 
gentleness; he said that there was a strength other 
than that which lay in the sword, and pointed to the 

' * the naval combat between the Danes and flie En^isli, under 
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bookshelves where stood Holberg's Comedies, which one 
reads again and again, and fancies one recognizes in 
them all the characters of bygone days. 

He, too, knew how to strike,” said the old grand- 
father; ‘*how to slash the follies and eccentricities of 
men.” And looking across to the calendar, with the 
picture of the Round Tower,* which hung by the looking 
glass, ** He was another,” continued the old man ; 
“Tycho Brahe wielded the sword, not to smite flesh 
and blood, but to strike out a clearer path up to the 
stars of heaven. And he, too, who sprang from my old 
father’s class, the wood carver’s son, he whom we have 
seen ourselves, whose white hair and strong, broad 
shoulders, are known in all lands — he was a sculptor; 
I am but a carver 1 Yes ; Holger Danske can come 
in many forms ; so that through all the world one sees 
the might of Denmark. Shall we drink to Bertel’et 
health ? ” 

But the little child in bed saw clearly the old Kronen- 
burg towering above the Oere Sound ; he saw the real 
Holger Danske, sitting alone in the deep vault, his beard 
grown fast to the marble table, dreaming of all that 
happened overhead. Holger Danske dreamed too of all 
that went on in the little room ; he heard every word, 
and nodded in his dreams. 

“ Yes,” he cried, “ keep me in your hearts and in your 
memory, ye Danish folk. In the hour of danger, I shall 
be at hand.” 

And the clear daylight fell over Kronenburg ; the wind 
bore along the sound of the hunting horns from the 
countzy round ; the ships sailed by with their greeting 


* The observatozy in Kopenhagen. 

t Bertdi Thorvaldseiu 
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“ Boom ! Boom !” And Kronenburg answered “ Boom ! 
Boom ! ” But Holger Danske woke not, let them thunder 
as loud as they might, for they only meant Good 
morning 1” “ Good evening P* 

They must thunder in a different fashion before he 
wakes; but he will wake, for there is life in Holger 
Danske. 
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some shares in a tan-yard which belonged to her. The 
shares were for sale, and we advised her to put them in 
an envelope and address it to the master of the house, 
** General of the commissariat-department, knight, &c., 

She listened with great attention, took the pen, paused, 
and begged us to say it again very slowly. We did so, 
and then she began to write, but in the middle of ** General 
of the commi ” she stopped, sighed deeply, and said, 

I am but a woman I ** As she wrote, the pug curled 
himself up on the floor and growled ; he too was travel- 
ling for his health and amusement, and they might have 
offered him something better than the floor to lie on. 
As far as his looks went, he was a mixture of snub-nose 
and beer-barrel. 

He won’t Hite any one,” said the lady ; “ he has no 
teeth. He is quite one of the family — ^faithful, but crusty. 
That, however, is because my grandchildren tease him ; 
they are fond of playing at weddings, and they will make 
him act the bridesmaid. It is such a trouble to him, 
poor little doggie.” 

She sent off her papers, and lifted the pug into her 
arms. — That is the first part that could have been left 
out. 

Part the Second. 

The pug died. 

It was about a week later ; we arrived at the town, 
and took rooms in the inn. Our windows looked into a 
courtyard, which was divided into two parts by a wooden 
wall. In one part there hung all manner of hides and 
skins, dressed and undressed : it was the widow’s tan- 
yard. Her pug had died that very morning, and was 
ibutitd in the yard ; and the grandchildren of the widow 
meafi 4^ >anner’a widowi for the pug had never 




A HEART^FELT SORROW. 

been married — ^were closing in the grave; such a well- 
made grave, that it must have been a pleasure to lie in it. 

Sand was strewn over it, and a neat row of flower 
pots placpd all round ; on the top was a broken beer 
bottle, with the neck uppermost; it was not at all 
allegorical. 

The children danced round the grave, and the eldest 
of them, a practical youngster of seven years old, 
proposed that they should exhibit the grave to all the 
children in the alley at the back, the admittance fee to 
be one trouser-button for each person. Every boy would 
be sure to have a trouser-button, and could give one 
to a little girl. The proposal was agreed to by all. 

All the children from the alley — ^nay, even out of 
the little side street, came crowding in, and every one 
brought a button, so that the town was full of boys going 
about with only one brace to their trousers; but then they 
had seen the pug’s grave, and the sight was worth far 
more than that. 

Outside in the street, before the tan -yard gates, stood 
a little ragged girl, with a pretty face, blue eyes, and 
curling hair. She did not cry or speak to any one, but 
every time the gates were opened, she cast a long, wistful 
glance into the space beyond. She knew she could not 
go in, for she had no button, so she waited sorrowfully 
till the gates were shut, and every one had gone away, 
and then she sat down, with her face hidden in her little 
brown hands, and cried as if her heart would break. 
She was the only one who had not seen the pug’s 
grave. It was a sorrow as deep as the sorrows of grown 
men and women. 

We saw all this froni abov&— and seen from above, it 
—like so many troubles of our own and other people's-** 
can call forth a smile. 

m 
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That is the story, and whoever does not understand 
it, had better take some shares in the widow's tan-yard. 
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Europe. They will come to admire the ancient monu^ 
ments and ruined cities, just as we make pilgrimages to 
the fallen glories of Southern Asia. 

In years to come they will certainly visit us. 

The Thames, the Rhine, and the Danube will roll on 
as ever; Mont Blanc will still stand with its summit 
veiled in snow; the northern lights will play over the 
ice and snow. One generation after another will have 
mingled with the dust ; numbers of the great ones of 
to-day are forgotten ; forgotten as entirely as those who 
lie under the hill on which the rich huckster, to whom 
the land belongs, has set up a bench where he can sit 
and look out over his waving cornfields. 

The air-ship comes: it is crowded with passengers, 
for the journey is quicker than by sea; the submarine 
electro-magnetic wire has already telegraphed the number 
of the passengers. Already Europe id in sight, it is the 
Irish coast that lies beneath them; but the passengers 
sleep on, they do not wish to be waked till they are 
exactly over England. There they will tread the country 
of Shakespeare, as the intellectual ones of the party have 
it — ^the home of politics and machinery, as others say. 

Here they stay for^a whole day : they are a busy race 
but they can yet afford so much time for England and 
Scotland. 

On they go, through the tunnel under the Channel to 
France. They speak of Charlemagne, Napoleon, and 
Molidre ; the scholars among them have much to say of 
the ancient classic school; healths are drunk to the 
memory of heroes, poets, and scientific men unknown to 
us, but who are said to have been born in Paris-— the 
crater of Europe. 

The air-ship flies over the land which sent out Colum* 
bus, where Cortex was bonii and Calderan sang in 
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rhythmic verse ; enchanting, black-eyed donnas still live 
in the sunny valleys, and the songs tell of the Alhambra 
and the Cid. 

Through the air, over the sea, to Italy, to the* Eternal 
City. It has disappeared ; the Campagna is desolate ; 
a few vestiges are shown of St. Peter's Church, but their 
genuineness is doubted. 

Away to Greece to sleep for a night in the splendid 
hotel on the summit of Olympus ; then that is done ; 
on to the Bosphorus, to rest an hour or two and see the 
place where once Byzantium stood — there, where the 
Sagas speak of Turkish harems, a few poor fishermen 
are spreading out their nets. Above, the ruins of mighty 
towns on the rushing Danube; towns unknown to our 
day : here and there the air-ship descends, and the travel- 
lers linger to inspect the monuments left among them. 
Again they wing their rapid flight 

Germany lies below them ; once a network of railway 
and canals. The land where 'Luther spoke, Goethe 
sang, and Mozart wielded the sceptrp of harmony. Great 
names shine out in science and in art, but we know them 
not. One whole day is given to Germany and one to 
the north — the birthplace of Oerstedt and Linneus — to 
Norway, home of the ancient heroes and of the Normans. 
Iceland is taken on the return journ^ : the Geyser foams 
no longer, Hecla is extinguished; but an eternal stone 
table of the Saga still bolds fast the island rock in the 
midst of the stormy seas. 

** There is a great deal to be seen in Europe,” say 
the young Americans ; ** and we have seen it all in eight 
days. It can be easily done by following the directions 
qI[ the 'great traveller "•--'here they mention one of their 
eohtenqporaries--'^ in his famous work ‘ Through Europe 
in %^t Dsya/*’ * 









|HERE was once a woman who 
dearly longed to have a 
little child; but she did 
not know where to find 
one. She went to an old 
witch, and said to her, 
“I do so wish for a little 
child ; can you not tell me 
where 1 may obtain one 7 ” 
“ Nothing is easier,” 
said the witch. •• Here is a barley com ; but it is not 
one of those which the farmer sows in his field, or that 
the fowls eat. Put it into a flower pot, and you will 
soon see something.” 

“ Thank you,” said the woman, and she gave the 
witch twelve shillings, for that was the price of it. 
Then she went home and planted the barley corn ; a 
beautiful flower grew nut of it, it looked like a tulip, 
only the leaves were «s tightly closed as the leaves of 
a bud. 

That is a lovely flower,” said the woman, and she 
•kissed the red and yellow petals. At her kiss the flower 
opened with a loud crack. It was a real tulip, such as 
one can see anywhere i but in the centre of the flower, 
seated on one of the green velvet stamina, was a tiny 
girl^-a beautiful, delicate little creatttre, no taller than 
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half one's thumb, so that when she saw her the woman 
named her Thumbelina. ' 

A polished walnut shell was made into a cradle for 
her, and there Thumbelina slept soundly on a bed of 
violets, with a large rose leaf for a coverlet. In the day 
time she lived on a tulip leaf which floated across a 
plate of water ; the mother placed a pretty wreath of 
flowers round the edge, and gave Thumbelina two 
strong white horsehairs so that she could row her little 
raft all round the plate. It was a pretty sight to see 
her ; and prettier still to hear her sing in a sweet little 
voice as clear as a silver bell. 

As she lay in bed one night, an old toad came in 
through a broken window pane ; a great, ugly, wet toad. 
She hopped on to the table, and saw Thumbelina asleep 
under her rose leaf. 

“ She would be a nice wife for my son," said the toad, 
and taking up the walnut shell where Thumbelina lay 
asleep, she hopped back again through the window and 
out into the garden. Near the garden ran a wide brook 
with marshy banks, and that was where the old toad 
and her son lived. Ugh I he was an ugly, frightful 
creature, the very image of his mother. “ Koax, koax, 
brekerekexl" that was all he could say when he saw 
the pretty little thing in her cradle. ■ 

Don’t speak so loud, you will wake her," said the 
old toad ; “ she is as light as a feather and could easily 
get away. We will put her on one of the large water* 
lil;)r leaves in the brook ; it will seem like an island to 
her, tiny as she is. She vrill not be able to escape 
from it, and we shall have plenty of time to get ready 
the trtdte-room under the marsh, where you can begin 
hou^keeping." ' 

B^y in tibe nixing poor little Thumbelina awoke, 
ate 
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and when she saw where she was, she cried bitterly, for 
the water closed round the leaf on every side, and it 
was impossible to reach the land. 

The Old toad was very busy down in the swamp, 
decking out her room with sedge and yellow rushes to 
make it all quite comfortable for her new daughter-in- 
law. Then she swam out with her ugly son to the 
leaf where Thumbelina sat ; they came to fetch the bed 
which was to be put in the bridal chamber before the 
bride arrived. The old toad bowed low in the water 
before Thumbelina, and said to her, This is my son. 
He is to be your husband, and you will have a beau- 
tiful house down in the swamp.” 

** Koax, koax, brekerekex I ” was all the son could say 
for himself. 

Then they took the pretty little cradle, and swam 
away with it ; but Thumbelina sat 4ilone on the green 
leaf and cried; she did not want to go and live with the 
frightful old toad, or to marry the ugly son. Now, the 
little fishes who were swimming to and fro in the water, 
had seen the old toad, and heard every word she had 
said; they leaped up to look at the little girl, and 
directly they saw her they all thought her so pretty that 
they felt quite sorry to think of her going to live with 
the old toad. And what is more, they determined that 
it should never happen ; so they swam up to the stem of 
the lily leaf, and bit it through. Away sailed the leaf 
down the brook, and bore Thumbelina swiftly with it^ 
far away, where the toad could never reach her. 

Thumbelina sailed by one town after another; the 
birds on the bushes saw her, and sang, ** Oh, what a 
sweet little girl I” On floated the leaf, and took her at 
last right out of the country. A pretty, white butterfly 
floated round her head, and settl^ at last on the \wi 
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where she lived. Thumbelina was glad of his friend- 
ship ; it was so lovely now where she was sailing ; the 
toad could not reach her ; the sun shone on the water 
till it sparkled like liquid silver. She took off her sash, 
and tied one end of it round the butterfly, and the other 
end to the leaf, so that now it went faster than ever 
with the butterfly for a sail. 

Suddenly up flew a large cockchafer ; he saw Thumb- 
elina, and pounced upon her in a moment, seizing her 
round the waist, and flying away with her to the top 
of a tree — ^tfae green leaf went sailing on, and the poor 
butterfly with it, for he was tied fast, and could not get 
away. 

Oh I how frightened poor Thumbelina was when the 
great cockchafer flew away with her up to the tree. She 
grieved most of all for the poor white butterfly whom 
she had tied to the leaf, for if he could not get away, 
he would certainly die of hunger. But the cockchafer 
did not trouble himself about that. He sat down by her 
on one of the leaves of the tree, gave her some honey 
to eat, and told her she was very pretty, although she 
was not at all like a cockchafer. In a short time, the 
other cockchafers who lived in' the tree came to call 
upon them. They looked at Thumbelina, and said, 
"Why, she has only two legs; that looks dreadful!” 
" She has no feelers,” said another. ** How slender she 
is round the waist 1 fie, she looks like a human being f 
How extremely ugly she is I” That was what the lady 
cockdiafers said, but in reality Thumbelina was lovely, 
sad the coekchsier vdio had carried her off owned it. 
But wl^^ all tire others said she was ugly, he began to 
think it must be true, so he told her he would not have 
hert she could ^ where she liked. They flew down 
trith her, sad ^ee4 on a daisy. There she sat and 
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and feathers all complete ; it must have died just latelyi 
and been buried where he had made the passage.” 

The moje then took a piece of decayed wood in his 
mouth; it shone like fire in the darkness as he went 
before them along the gloomy passage. When they 
came to the dead bird the mole pushed his broad nose 
through the earth above so .as to make a hole. The 
daylight fell through and shone on the body of a dead 
swallow ; the pretty wings were closely folded, the head 
and claws hidden under the feathers, the poor bird had 
doubtless died of cold. Thumbelina’s little heart ached 
with pity; she dearly loved all singing birds, for had 
they not warbled and trilled to please her all the summer 
through? but the mole pushed the bird aside with his 
crooked legs and said, *<He will not chftp again. It 
must be a pitiable lot to oe bom a bird. Heaven be 
praised that that will not befall any of my children ; a 
bird like this has nothing in the world but his tweet, 
tweet ! and so he has to die of hunger in the winter.” 

” Yes, indeed, that is spoken like a sensible man,” 
said the field-mouse. "What does tweet, tweet do for 
him when the winter comes? Leaves him to die of 
hunger, and to perish with cold. And yet it is con- 
sidered genteel I ” 

Thiimbelina did not speak, but when the ot^lers had 
tamed their backs on the dead bird, she stooped down, 
partod the feathers on the head, and kissed the closed 
eyes. 

“ Perhaps it was he who sang so sweetly to me in 
summer,” she said ; how happy he made mo, the poor 
beautiful bird I” 

The mde then stopped up the hole that let in the 
daylight, and escorted the ladies home^ But at night 
Thumbelina could not sleep: she got out of bed ■♦rd 
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plaited a beautiful large rug of soft hay; when it waa 
finished she took it with some fine flower stamina, as 
warm and light as cotton, which she had found in the 
field mouse’s sitting room, and ran out to the dead 
swallow. She laid the stamina carefully round him, 
spread the coverlet over him so that he might lie warm 
on the earth. 

“Farewell, kind, beautiful bird I” she said. “Fare- 
well, and many thanks for your sweet singing in the 
summer time, when the trees were green, and the warm 
sun shone down upon us.** She leaned her head against 
the bird’s heart. Now the swallow was not dead, but 
only numb with cold, and when the warmth stole over 
him again, his life came back. 

For in the autumn the swallows fly away to warmer 
lands, and if one is late and left behind, the cold seizes 
it, and it falls down as if it were dead, and lies helpless 
while the cold snow buries it alive. 

Thumbelina trembled with fright, for the bird was 
very large in comparison with a little thing an inch long 
like herself ; but she was a brave little maiden, and she 
folded the warm wraps closer round the bird, and ran to 
fetch a balsam leaf, v^hich she had used as a coverlet 
for herself, and that she laid over the bird's head. 

The next night she stole out to him again ; he was 
alive, but veiy weak ; he could only just open his eyes 
and look for a moment at Thumbelina, as she stood 
over liim with a piece of decayed wood — her only lantern 
—in her hand. 

“ Thank you, my pretty little maiden,** whispered the 
poor swallow; ** I am so beautifully warm now. I shall 
soon get back my strength, and be able to fly away to 
the warm sunshine,*' 

"AH, not ye{/* ahe Answered; "it is too cold; it 
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snows and freezes. Stay in your warm bed; I will 
nurse you gladly.” 

She brought him some water in a leaf, and when he 
had drunk he told her how he had torn his wing on a 
thorn bush, and could not keep up with the others ; how 
they flew away without him, and how he fell senseless 
to the earth. After that he could not remember any 
more ; he did not even know how he had come where he 
lay then. 

The swallow stayed there all the winter through, and 
Thumbelina fed him and waited on him, without saying 
a word to the mole or the field mouse, because they 
could not endure birds. 

When the spring came, and the sun had warmed the 
earth, the swallow said good bye to Thumbelina. She 
opened the hole which the mole had made. The sun- 
light poured in gloriously, and the swallow asked her 
if she would not come with him. He said she might 
sit on his back, and they could fly into the green wood. 
But Thumbelina knew it would vex the old field mouse 
if she were to leave her in that way. “No, I cannot 
come,” she said. 

“ Farewell, farewell, j^ou good, dear little maiden,*^ 
said the swallow. He flew away into the warm sun- 
shine. Thumbelina watched him go, and the tears rose 
in her eyes, for she dearly loved the poor lost bird. 

“ Tweet, tweet !” sang the swallow, as he flew towards 
the green-wood. Thumbelina was very sad ; she could 
never get leave to go out into the sunshine ; the corn 
which had been so^vn in the field above her mistresses 
bouse shot up, and looked like a lofty, pathless forest 
to the little maiden of an inch long. 

‘‘ You are going to be married now^ Thumbelinat'* 
said the old mouse. ** My neighbour has proposed for 
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you. What a piece of luck it is for a poor girl like you I 
You must set about making your wedding trousseau 
now, woollen and linen as well; for nothing must be 
lacking in the outfit of a mole’s bride.” 

Thumbelina was obliged to sit down to the distaff, 
and the field«mouse hired four spiders to weave for her 
day and night. The mole came to pay a visit every 
evening, and he always said that when the summer 
was over the sun would not be so hot ; as it was, it 
burned up the ground as hard as a stone. When the 
summer was over, the mole and Thumbelina were to be 
married. But she was not at all happy, for she could 
not bear the tiresome mole. Every morning when the 
sun rose, and every evening when it set, she went to 
the door, and when the wind parted the ears of corn, so 
that she could see the blue sky, she thought how beau- 
tiful it was in the light, and longed to see the swallow 
once again. But he never came again ; he must have 
flown far away in the greenwood. 

When autumn came, Thumbelina’s outfit was quite 
finished. ** You shall be married in a month,” said the 
field mouse. But Thumbelina cried, and said she would 
not marry the tiresome mole. 

“ Stuff and nonsense I ’* said the mouse. ** Don’t be 
perverse, or else I shall bite you with my white teeth. 
He will make you a very handsome husband. The 
queen herself has not such a black velvet coat. He 
has kitchen and cellar full ; you ought to feel most 
Ifaankful.” 

The v^dding day arrived. The mole came to fetch 
Thumbelina; she was to go and live with him deep 
the earthi and never come out to see the warm 
for the mc^e wonld not allow that. The poor little 
thing was veiy aorrowihl ; she had obtained leave from 
atif 
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the field-mouse to go out, and say good-bye to the 
beautiful sunlight. 

“Farewell, dear golden sunT' she cried, stretching 
out her qji'ms. She walked a little way through the 
corn ; it had been reaped now, and there was nothing 
Irft but the dry stubble. “Farewell, farewell!” she 
cried. She threw her arms round a little scarlet flower 
that blossomed near. “ Give iny love to the swallow if 
ever you see him,” she cried. 

“ Tweet, tweet I ” It sounded high overhead. She 
looked up ; there was the little swallow just flying by. 
As soon as he saw Thumbelina he was delighted, and 
she began to tell him how much she dreaded marrying 
the stupid mole, and living deep under the earth, where 
the sun never shone. She could not help crying. 

“The cold winter is coming now,” sai.d the swallow. 
“ I am going to fly away to warmer countries. Will 
you come with me ? You can sit on my back, and we 
will fly far away from the ugly mole and his gloomy 
room ; over the mountains to warm lands, where the 
sun shines brighter than it does here, where there are 
lovely flowers, and it is always summer. Fly away 
with me, you sweet little Thumbelina, who saved my 
liie when I lay frozen in the dark vault yonder.” 

“ Yes, I will come,” said Thumbelina. She sat down 
on the bird's back, with her feet resting on his outspread 
wmg; and when she had tied her sash firmly round 
one of the strongest feathers, the swallow rose high 
into the air, and flew fast over wood and lake, and over 
the high mountains crowned with snow. Thumbelina 
shivered in tHe cold air, and crept under the bird’s warm 
feathers, peeping out from time to time to look at the 
beautiful %ceneiy below* 

At last they came to warmer lands* « There the saa 
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shone twice as brightly as it shines here ; the sky was 
twice as high; in the valleys and on the hedgerows 
grew the most beautiful green and purple grapes; in 
the woods hung pale lemons and golden orgnges ; the 
scent of balsam and myrtle filled the air, and along the 
highways ran lovely children, playing with large, bright 
hued butterflies. The swallow flew on and on, and it 
grew lovelier and lovelier. Under the tall, stately trees, 
by the purple lake, stood an ancient castle of pure, 
white marble. Vine leaves twined round the stainless 
columns ; among these were many swallows' nests, 
and in one of the nests lived the swallow who carried 
Thumbelina. 

“ Here is my house,” said the swallow. ** But it 
is not fit that you should live there ; my arrangements 
will not permit of your being satisfied with it. Choose 
out one of the most beautiful flowers that grow down 
yonder ; I will fly with you to it, and you can live as 
happy as the day is long.” 

** That will be glorious,” she said, clapping her little 
hands. 

Down below lay a great white marble column which 
had fallen to the earth, and was brotcen in three pieces : 
amohg the ruins grew the loveliest white flowers. The 
swallow flew down with Thumbelina, and placed her 
on one of the broad leaves. But what a surprise 
awaited her! In the midst of the flower sat a little 
elf as white and transparent as glass ; on his head was 
a golden crown, brilliant emgs fell from his shoulders, 
and he was scarcely taller than Thumbelina. He was 
the elf of the flower : there was one in eveiy blossom, 
M elf man dr an elf maid, but he was the elfin king. 

Oh, how handsome he is I ** cried Thumbelina to 
the swallow. ' 
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The elfin prince was terribly frightened at the swallow, 
for it was a giant bird in comparison with him; but 
when he saw Thumbelina he was enraptured ; she was 
the prettiest girl he had ever seen. He took off his 
golden crdwn and placed it on her hair, asked her her 
name, and begged her to become his bride. If she 
would consent he told her that she should be queen 
of all the flowers. Now this was certainly a very 
different kind of husband from the toad’s son, and the 
mole with the black velvet fur; and Thumbelina said 
yes to the handsome prince. And out of every flower 
came the elfin men and maidens ; all delicate and 
beautiful to look upon. All of them brought Thumbelina 
a present, but the best of all was a pair of lovely white 
wings, which were fastened on her shoulders, so that 
she. could fly from flower to flower. Then there were 
great rejoicings : the little swallow sat overhead in his 
nest, and had to sing the wedding song. He sang it 
as well as ever he could, but he was sad at heart, 
for he loved Thumbelina, and had hoped never to part 
from her. 

“ Farewell, farewell ! sang the swallow, with a 
sorrowful voice, as he left the warm countries and flew 
away to Denmark. He has a nest there, outside the 
window of a man who can tell fairy tales: to him he 
sang Tweet, tweet,’* and that is how we learned the 
whole story. 
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^ M T waft hundreds of years ago. 

\ I 17 Behind the wood, on the shores of the 
wide lake, stood an old baronial hall, and 
ff all around it > ran a deep moat where sedge 

and reeds grew rank. Close to the draw- 
bridge by the entrance gate was an old willow that 
bent above the sedge. 

The tramp of horse and sound of horns rose from 
the pass below, and the little maid who minded the 
geese hurriedly drove her flock from the bridge as the 
hunt galloped up; it was so near at hand that she had 
only just time to spring on to the high parapet of 
the bridge to prevent herself from being ridden over. 
Scarcely more than a child as yet, she had a slender, 
girlish figure, a sweet true-hearted look in her face, and 
clear, lovely eyes; but the baron saw in her neither 
charm nor grace. As he galloped by he lowered his 
hunting-whip and, thrusting the butt end of it against 
her bieast, he pushed her backwards from the bridge. 

** Everything in its right place,” he cried, in his 
brutal mcrriihent ;* ” into the swamp with you.” That 
was his notion of wit, and all his followers joined in 
loud laughter, the huntsmen shouted and swore, the 
Munds bayed in chorus, 
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The poor child caught at a branch of the old willow- 
tree to stay her fall, and for awhile she managed to 
support herself above the swamp ; when the huntsmen 
and the dogs had disappeared through the castle gates 
she tried to lift herself up, but the branch snapped off 
from the tree, and she would have fallen helplessly into 
the marsh had not a strong arm from above sei7ed 



and rescued her. It was the arm of a wandering, pedler 
who had watched the scene from a little distance, and 
hurried to the rescue. 

“ Everything in its right place,’* he said after the 
noble baron, as he drew the girl safely to the land. He 
tried to replace the broken bough where it had stood 
before, but—** eveiything in its right ^ place it would 
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not fit, so he planted it in the moist earth. **Grow 
and thrive if you can, and bring forth a flute for the 
people at the castle yonder," he said, for he would 
gladly have played the Rogue’s March to His Excel- 
lency the baron and to all his noble kith and kin*. Then 
he went on his way to the castle — not into the great 
hall of course, he was of too low degree for that — but 
into the servants* hall, and the maids and valets looked 
over his wares and chaffered with him. From the 
dining-room above, came the sound of frantic revelry; 
the guests were supposed to be singing, and they 
certainly did their best. Loud laughter, blended with 
the baying of the hounds, came through the open 
Window ; all was riot and drunkenness ; wine and strong 
ale foamed in the horns and goblets; the dogs shared 
the repast, and every now and then some roistering 
squire would stoop to caress the four-footed favour- 
ites. 

The pedler was sent for, but only that he might 
serve as their laughing stock. The wine had got into 
every head and driven out every gleam of sense and 
reason ; the guests poured ale into a stocking for the 
pedler to drink quickly; that was considered sparkling 
wit, and brought forth ready laughter; herds of cattle, 
serfs, and tenant farms were staked on a throw of the 
dice and gambled away. 

“ Everything in its right place," repeated the pedler, 
as he escaped safe at last from the new Sodom and 
Gomorrha, as he called the place ; Here, on the open 
highway, is my place — I was certainly out of place up 
there/* The little girl who kept the geese nodded to 
him smiling, as he went on his way. 

Days and weeks passed by, and it was seen that the 
broken willow bn^di which the pedler had planted by 
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the castle moat, was still fresh and green ; nay, that it 
even put out two fresh shoots: the little girl stopped 
to look at it as she drove her geese ; it had evidently 
taken rjot, and the child was glad, for she looked upon 
it as her own tree. 

And the tree certainly throve and ^hot upward ; but 
everything else belonging to the castle was brought 
steadily down by rioting and high play, for no house 
can stand secure on those foundations. 

Before six years were past, the castle vras sold to a 
rich tradesman, and the baron wandered out from his 
ancestral halls with a beggar’s staff in his hand. The 
tradesman was rro other than the poor pedler to whom 
the master of the house had given ale in a stocking ; 
but honesty and industry bring wealth and honour, and 
now the pedler was lord of the castle. From that day 
a pack of cards was not allowed within the walls. 
** Cards are the devil's books,*’ said the new master ; 
** when the devil first saw the Bible he set about 
making a pack of cards to have something to set against 
it.** The new proprietor married, and whom else should 
he marry but the little maid whose life he had saved on 
the bridge ; she had grown up pious and gentle, and 
‘in her new dress she looked as beautiful as a young 
lady of rank. How did it all happen ? Oh ! but that 
is too long a story for these busy days ; it did happen, 
and that is the most important. 

Eveiything was ordered wisely and well in the castle 
now ; the master watched over the out-door duties, the 
mistress looked to all within, and a blessing seemed to 
fall on both. Wealth attracts wealth ; and the old castle 
was repaired and beautified ; the moat was cleared out 
and fruit trees planted in its place ; all was bright and 
homelike, and as clean as a pink. , In the long winter 
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evenings the mistress sat among her maids at the 
spinning-wheel in the great hall, on Sundays the Bible 



tvas read aloud if the justice himself— the pedler in his 
old age had been made a magistrate. 

Chiidren and gtatiddiitdren >vete bom and grew up; 
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all of them received a good education, but all were by 
no means equally clever — and that is the case in many 
families. Meanwhile the broken bough by the bridge 
had grown into a splendid tree. That is our genealo- 
gical tree,” the two old people used to say ; *' that 
willow must be honoured and preserved,” they said to 
the children, and those who had not any brains to spare 
heard them. 

A hundred years passed by. 

We are come now to our own day: the lake has 
changed into a moor; the ancient castle has disap- 
peared ; a pool of water by a few crumbling stones is all 
that remains of the bridge ; and by them there stands a 
stately old tree with hanging branches — it was the gene- 
alogical tree ; and it stands still, and shows how beautiful 
a willow can be when it is left to itself. The trunk was 
cleft asunder from the root to the branches ; the storms 
had bent it a little, but it still stood there, and out of 
every crack and rift where the wind had carried a sprink- 
ling of earth grew flowers and waving grasses, while 
overhead between the branches was a perfect hanging 
garden of flowering bramble and wild raspberry ; nay, 
even a tiny mistletoe had taken root in it, and stood 
out bright and clear against the knotty trunk ; and the 
old tree mirrored itself in the water whenever the wind 
drove the duckweed into a far comer of the pond* A 
field path led close by the tree. 

On the wooded height with the beautiful view stood 
the modem manor house, large and stately, with such 
clesur glass panes that it seemed as if no glass were there 
at all. The terraced steps which led to the entrance 
were, framed with roses and exotics. The lawn was as 
soft and velvety as if each separate ^blade of grass were 
trimmed night and morning. In the rooms were prices 
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less pictures, velvet and brocaded sofas and fauteuils, 
marble tables, numberless books bound in rare bindings ; 
everything bespoke the dwelling place of wealthy people, 
for this was the seat of the baron and his family * 

The place corresponded with the people. Everything 
in its right place, was the motto of the house ; and there- 
fore all the old paintings, which had been looked upon 
with reverence in the former castle, were now hung in 
the corridor that led to the servants’ rooms, and con- 
sidered mere lumber ; especially two portraits — one of a 
man, in a claret-coloured coat and tie wig, and the other 
of a lady, with powdered hair, and holding a rose in her 
hand ; both of them surrounded with a wreath of willow. 
These two portraits showed many a rent and tear, because 
the baron’s little son used to set them up for a target for 
his arrows: they were the likenesses of the justice and 
his wife, the founders of the family. 

“ But they do not really belong to our family," said 
the children ; ** he was a pedler, and she kept geese. 
They were not like papa and mamma." 

The son of the village pastor was tutor at the castle ; 
and one day he went out walking with the two boys and 
their elder sister, who had lately been confirmed. Their 
path lay close to the old willow by the bridge, and as they 
walked the sister plaited wreaths of fieldflowers ; every- 
thing in its right place, so that the wreath made one 
beautiful whole. Meanwhile she could hear quite well 
all that was said ; and she liked to hear the pastor’s son 
speak of the powers of nature, or relate the story of heroic 
men and women : she was herself a fine character, noble 
in thought and will, and with a heart that beat with love 
towards everything that Qod has created. They lingered 
by the old willow, for the youngest of the children in* 
aiated on having a flute cut for him out of the old willow- 
ejfl . 
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tree — he had had them cut out of other willows, and the 
tutor broke off a small branch. 

** Oh, do not do that ! " said the young lady ; but she 
spoke too late. “ That is our famous old tree, and I love 
it dearly. They laugh at me at home about it, but I do 
not mind that. There is a legend belonging to this 
willow-tree.*’ 

And then she related what we know already: the 
story of the tree, of the old castle, of the pedler, and the 
girl who kept the geese : how they met each other for 
the first time at the bridge, and afterwards became the 
founders of the present family. 

** They would never accept any patent of nobility, the 
dear old people," she said. “ Their motto was, • Every- 
thing in its place,* and they thought that would not be 
the case if they purchased a title with money. My 
grandfather, who afterwards took the title of baron, was 
their son. They say he was a very scholarly man, and 
well received by princes and princesses at the Court 
festivals. He is the favourite at home; but I do not 
know how it is, there seems to me something about 
that old couple which draws my heart to them. How 
homelike, how patriarchal, it must have been at the old 
house, when the mistress sat at the spinning wheel among 
her maids, and the master read aloud out of the Bible 1 " 

“ They must have been delightful and sensible people," 
said the tutor ; and then the conversation turned, almost 
of itself, on titled and untitled folk. To hear the pastor’s 
son speak of nobility, one would scarcely have thought 
he belonged to an inferior class. 

** It is a happiness to belong to a family which has 
distinguished itself, and so to receive a spur and impulse 
towards all that is noble. It is a happiness to possess a 
family name which serves as a card of introduction into 
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the best circles. Nobility means nobleness : it is a gold 
coin stamped with the impress of its own worth. The 
present tone of thought — a tone which many poets echo 
instinctively — is that everything belonging to high rank 
is mean and base ; while the lower one descends in the 
social scale the more lofty and exalted one finds every* 
thing. But that is not my opinion, for it is false. In the 
higher classes one finds many touchingly beautiful 
traits; I could mention several, but this is one my 
mother told me. She was visiting at the house of a 
person of rank in the town: my grandmother had, I 
believe, acted as foster mother to the dowager countess. 
My mother and the noble lord were alone in the room, 
when the latter saw in the courtyard below a poor cripple 
who used to come every Sunday on her crutches .to 
receive a weekly gift. ‘There is that poor old woman,* 
said the nobleman ; ‘ walking is so painful for her,’ and 
before my mother had time to take in the sense of his 
words he had rushed out of the room and run downstairs 
to save the old woman the trouble of coming to fetch the 
customary bounty. It was but a slight action, but like 
the gift of the poor widow in the Bible, it strikes a chord 
that re-echoes in the depth of every human heart ; and 
it is to that depth that the poet ought to appeal, 
especially in our own days, where what is wanted is to 
soften and to appease. But when a sprig of humanity, 
because he is of noble birth and possesses a genealogical 
tree, rears and neighs in the street like an Arab steed, 
or says of a house where commoners are received, ‘ One 
meets there people out of the gutter’ — ^then one sees 
nobility in its corruption and decay— worn as a mask 
isucb as Thespis made of old, and the world makes 
merry when the wdfurer i# pierced through with the shafts 
of lidicule,” 
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That was what the tutor said ; it was rather a long 
speech, but meanwhile the flute was cut out. 

The castle was filled with visitors ; guests from the 
country, ahd from the capital ; ladies dressed with or 
without taste ; the large reception-rooms were crowded. 
The neighbouring pastors stood in a deferential group in 
one corner ; it looked rather like a funeral, but it was 
really an entertainment, only the amusement had scarcely 
begun yet. 

There was to be an amateur concert, and the baron's 
youngest child brought in his flute cut out of the old 
willow-tree ; but as neither he nor his father could bring 
a note out of it, it was not of much use. However, 
there was plenty of music and singing, chiefly of the 
kind that is liked best by the performerS) but in other 
respects charming. 

“ You are a virtuoso, said a baronet — ^the son of his 
father— to the tutor. You can make a flute and then 
play on it ; that is true genius, and deserves all homage. 
One is obliged now to advance with the times. You will 
delight us by an air on your little instrument — will you 
not ? " With these words he presented the pastor's son 
with the flute that was cut out of the old willow by the 
pool, and announced loudly that the tutor was going to 
play a solo on the flute. 

It was easy to see that it was done to bring him into 
ridicule, and the tutor refused to play, although he was a 
fine player; but every one pressed and urged him so 
vehemently that at last he raised the flute to his lips. 

It was a wonderful flute. One tone — shriller and 
louder than the whistle of a steam-engine — sounded far 
and wide over courtyard, garden, and woodlands ; far 
into the^ country round for miles away; with it came a 
atorm wind that roared aloud, << Evei^hing in its right 
T aSi 
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place/’ — and away flew His Excellency the baron on 
the wings of the wind into the hut of a poor shepherd^ 
and the shepherd flew — ^not into the hall, he could not 
get so far as that, but into the lobby among' the smart 
serving men who strutted up and down in their fine 
liveries ; and were paralysed at the mere thought of such 
a person’s sitting down to table with them. But within 
the hall, the young baroness flew to the seat of honour 
at the head of the table, and the pastor’s son sat by her ; 
they looked like a bridal pair. An old count, a scion of 
one of the oldest families in the land, remained un- 
touched in his place of honour, for the flute was just, 
and so one ought to be; The amiable and witty baronet 
who had set the flute going, and who was the son of his 
father, flew head over heels into the hencoop, but not alone. 

The flute was heard miles away, and the most 
singular things occurred : a rich banker’s family who 
kept a carriage and four was blown out of the carriage, 
|md could not even find room behind : two rich farmers 
who have shot up above their own corn-field in our 
own day, were dashed down into the ditch. It was a 
dangerous flute ; luckily it split in two at the first note, 
and that was a good thing ; for it was immediately put 
in the player’s pocket — “ Everything in its right place.” 

The following day not a word was said about what 
had happened ; and that is what people mean by pocket- 
ing the flute. Eveiything had resumed its original 
position ; only that the two old portraits of the pedler 
and the poor girl were left hanging on the wall of the 
great hall whither the flute had blown them ; and since 
a connoisseur declared that they were painted by a 
master’s handi they were cleaned and restored. E\^ry- 
thingin its right place— yea, and it will get there too. 
Eternity is long^onget than this stoxy. 
aSa 
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[HERE was once a pretty, delicate-looking 
little girl, who was so poor that all the 
summer through she was obliged to go 
barefoot, and even in the winter she had 
nothing but a pair of thick, wooden shoes, 
that made her little ankles red and painful. 

In the same village there lived an old 
shoemaker’s \pfe, and she, cut out a pair 
of shoes from a piece of old, red cloth. 
These she sewed together, and sent as a 
present to Karen — that was the little girl’s 
name. They were clum^ shoes, but the 
gift was kindly meant. 

Now the red shoes reached Karen on 
the very day that her mother died, and 
she put them on then for the first time. 

They certainly did not look much like 
mourning, but she wore them all the same, and walked 
in them behind the poor, mean coffin. 

Just at the moment a large, old-fashioned carriage 
rolled by, and the kind old lady who was sitting inside 
felt sorry for the poor little orphan, and s^d to the 
clergyman, If you will give that little girl to me, I will 
take charge of her, and bring her up.” 

Now Karen fancied that her good fortune was entirely 
owing to the red shoes, while in reality the old lady 
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thought they were such ugly things that she had 
them burnt. But Karen herself was neatly and simply 
dressed; she learned to read and to sew, and people 
said she was nice-looking, but the looking-glass said, 
“ You are beautiful/* 

One summer the queen of the countiy passed through 
the town where Karen lived, and brought with her 
the young princess, her daughter. All the people went 
in crowds to see them, and Karen was among the 
crowd] the little princess was brought to the window 
to be looked at. She wore a simple white dress, with 
neither train nor golden crown ; but she had on a pair 
of beautiful red morocco slippers, much prettier than 
those which the old cobbler’s wife had made for Karen. 
Nothing in the world can be compared with red shoes. 

The time came soon for Karen to be confirmed*. A 
new dress was made for her, and she was to have new 
shoes. The first shoemaker in the town took the 
measure of her little foot ; he measured it in his own 
room, where there stood large glass cases of elegant 
slippers and polished boots. They looked charming, 
but the old lady, who had not very good sight, did not 
notice them much. Among the slippers was a pair of 
red morocco ones, like those which the princess had 
worn; the shoemaker $aid they had been ordered for 
a count's daughter, but they did not fit. 

** Those are patent leather, are they not ? ” said the 
old lady ; ^'they shine so/* 

*<YeS| they do shine,*’ said Karen. They fitted 
exactly, and were bought, but the old lady had no idea 
that they were, red, or she would never have allowed 
Karen to wear them at her confirmation. But she 
did wear them* ^ 

Bveiy one iMked at her feet When she entered 
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the churchyard, the stose figures on the tombstones, 
and the portraits of the pastors and their wives, with 
stiff ruffles or long, black gowns, looked frowningly at 
her red |hoes. Karen thought of nothing else, not 
when she knelt before God’s altar ; not when the priest 
spoke of her baptism vows ; not when the hands of 
the bishop were laid upon her head in blessing. The 
organ pealed out solemnly, the lovely children’s voices 
soared aloft, as the precentor led their chant, but Karen 
thought of nothing but the red shoes. 

The next day the old lady was told by every one 
that Karen had worn red shoes, and she said it was a 
wicked thing to have done, and that in future Karen 
should never wear any but black shoes in church, even 
when she was grown up. 

On the following Sunday Karen was to make her first 
Communion; she looked at the black *shoes, then at 
the red, and, after a moment’s pause, put on the red 
ones. 

It was a glorious summer day; Karen and the old 
lady walked down the footpath, through the cornfields, 
where it was rather dusty. By the church door stood 
an old soldier, leaning on bis crutch ; his beard was of 
a strange reddish colour, and he bowed almost to the 
ground as the old lady approached. Shall I dust your 
shoes ?” he said. Karen held out her slender little foot. 
^ What beautiful dancing shoes !” cried the old soldier. 

Sit fast when you dance,” he added, striking them 
smartly on the soles. The old lady gave the soldier 
some money, and went with Karen into the church. 

Once more all the congregation looked at Karen's 
shoes; and, alas! the thought of them haunted the 
child’s ^eart all the service through, so that she could 
not sing one psalm, nor utter one prayer. 
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The people came out of diuich, and the old lady got 
into her carriage. Karen lifted up her foot to follow, 
when the old soldier cried out, Oh, what beautiful 
dancing shoes ! She could not hblp making a few 
dancing steps, and when once she had begun, her feet 
went on of themselves; she could not stop them; it 
seemed as if the shoes had gained the mastery over 
her. She danced on round the churchyard. The 
coachman was obliged to run after her, seize her, and 
lift her into the carriage, and even then her feet kept 
on dancing, so that the old lady received many a kick. 
At last they pulled her shoes off, and then her feet 
could rest. The shoes were put up in a drawer, but 
Karen could not help going to look at them. 

After a while the old lady was stricken down with 
illness, and it was said that she would never recover. 
She required constant care and attention, and who 
should have shown them to her if not Karen? But 
there was a grand ball to be held in the town that night, 
and Karen was invited. She looked at the red shoes, 
and thought it would be no harm, — she put them on— 
who was there to blame her? — and then she went to 
the ball, and began to dance. But when she wanted to 
go to the right, the shoes danced to the left ; and when 
she tried to dance forward, the shoes carried her back- 
ward» on to the door, down the stairs, along the street, 
through the town gates, out into the dark wood. 

A red light shone through the trees ; she thought it 
was the moon, but it was the old soldier with his red 
beard. He nodded to her, and cried out, ‘*Oh, what 
beautiful dandng shoes 1 ” 

Then she Was frightened, and tried to take off the 
red shoeSf but they stock fast to her feet. She tore 
down her stodtingSi but it was all in vain. She was 
ad6 
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forced on, dancing merrily over meadow and field, in 
rain and sunshine, by day and night — oh, in the nights 
it was the most terrible. 

She danced across the open churchyard, but the dead 
do not dance ; they have something better to do. She 
tried to rest a moment on the pauper’s grave, where the 
coarse ferns grew, but there was no rest for her. And 
as she danced by the church' porch, she saw an angel 
standing there in a long, white robe ; white wings 
fell from his shoulders to his feet, his face was stern 
and awful, and in his hand he held a gleaming sword. 

“ Dance on,** he cried — dance with thy red shoes 
till thou art cold in death ; till thy flesh has shrunk to a 
bare skeleton. Dance on from door to door, and where 
the children are vain and insolent, knock at their door 

thal they may fear. Dance on till ** 

Mercy I ** cried Karen, but she could not hear the 
angel’s answer, for the shoes carried her across the 
plain, over stick and stone, dancing, dancing on. 

One day she danced by the door of a house which 
she knew well ; the sounds of a funeral psalm came 
from within, a coflin strewn with flowers was carried 
out ; it was the coffin of her old mistress, and at the 
sight Karen felt that she was indeed forsaken of men, 
and condemned by God’s angel. 

On she danced into the gloomy night; the shoes 
forced her through brier and marsh ; her feet were torn 
and bleeding as they crossed the desolate heath, and 
neared a lonely hut. It was the dwelling of the 
public executioner, and Karen tapped at the window 
panes. 

Come out; come out,” she cried. cannot come 
in, for I nueist dance.” 

” You do not know who 1 am,’* answered the execu* 
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tzoner. ‘*It is I who strike off the heads of wicked 
men, and I see my axe is quivering now." 

** Come out," cried Karen ; “ do not strike off my 
head, or I cannot repent me of my sin; but^ strike off 
my feet with the red shoes.” 

Then she confessed all her sin, and the executioner 
struck off her feet with the red shoes — on they danced, 
the little feet, over the heath, and into the dark wood. 
The man made her a pair ^f wooden feet with crutches, 
and taught her the psalA which the penitents sing; 
and Karen kissed the hand that held the axe and limped 
away over the heath, 

“Now I have suffered pnough," she said, “I will 
go into the church that the people may see me ; " 
but as she hurried to the church door, the red shoes 
danced in front of her and frightened her away. 

All the week through she wept and was sorrowful, 
but on Sunday she said, “Now I have striven and 
suffered enough. I think I am as good as many of the 
people who sit so proudly in their pews." And she 
went boldly forward, but she could get no farther than 
the churchyard gate, for there were the red shoes and 
she shrank back in horror, and confessed her sin from 
her heart. 

She went to the parsonage house and begged to be 
taken on as a servant ; she promised to be diligent and 
to do all she could ; she asked for no wages, but only 
for a quiet home among people who would help her to 
be good. They had compassion on her and let her 
come; she was now a silent,^ hardworking girl; she 
listened attentively when the clergjmian read the Bible 
of an evening: the children were all vexy fond of her, 
but when they spoke of beauty, and dress, ^and finery, 
#he shook her head* 

m 
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The next Sunday they went to church and asked 
Karen if she would come too, but she pointed to her 
crutches with tears in her eyes. So all the others went 
out to l^ar God’s word, but she was left alone in her 
little room, which was only just large enough to hold a 
bed and a chair. There she knelt down and opened her 
prayer-book, and as she read with an earnest heart the 
wind brought in the sound of the organ from the church, 
and Karen lifted up her tearful face and said, “ God 
help me ! ” 

Then before her in the brilliant sunshine stood God’s 
angel ; the same who had stood at the church door in 
his long white robes. This time he bore no gleaming 
sword, but a spray of roses, and when he touched the 
ceiling with the flowers it rose high out of sight, and in 
it» place shone a golden star. He touched the walls ; 
they widened into space, and Karen saw the pealing 
organ, and the pictures on the church walls, and the 
people singing psalms before the altar. The church 
itself had come to the poor girl, or she had gone to it. 
She was sitting in the clergyman’s pew, and at the end 
of the psalm the children looked up and whispered, 
‘‘ It was right for you to come, Karen.” 

“ It was mercy,” she said. 

The organ sounded, and the children’s voices in the 
choir rose clear and sweet. The sunlight poured through 
the window on to the place where Karen sat, and her 
heart grew so full of sunlight, peace, and joy that it 
broke; her soul flew on the golden rays to heaven; 
and there was no one there who asked about the red 
shoeSt 






I LOSE by the forest-path stood a lonely 
farm-house; the road ran right through 
the farm-yard. Every window in the 
house was open ; within all was bustle 
and confusion ; without, the sun shone full on an open 
cofSn, which had been carried out into the yard and 
placed under the deep shadow of a flowering elder 
free. The dead man in the coffin was to be buried 
that very morning; no one shed a tear for him; his 
head, covered by a white cloth, rested on a large thick 
book, in which every leaf was made of blotting paper, 
and between each lay a withered flower; the book was 
a herbal, filled with specimens collected from different 
places, and it was to go down into the grave with its 
master. A chapter of the dead man’s life was opened 
by each flower, and he had begged not to be separated 
from the book which held them. 

** Who is the dead man ? we asked. The old 
student,’’ was the answer. He was a smart lad once, 
they say: could read ancient tongues, sing, and write 
verses of his own making; but all on a sudden some- 
thing made him turn all his thoughts to drinking brandy, 
and when his health was quite broken down, he came 
here into the country, and a friend paid for his board 
and lodging. He waa jets quiet as a child when he was 
not ,out of his aober senses ; but when the savage mood 
csihe over him, fas was really dangerous, and would run 
090 
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out into the forest like a madman. When we caught 
him and brought him here, we managed to put this 
old book in his way, and he would open it, and sit for 
days together looking first at one plant and then at 
another, while the tears rolled slowly down his cheeks. 
Heaven only knows w'hat he was thinking of, but he 
begged to have the book laid in his coffin, and now 



there he lies, and in a few minutes the lid will be 
screwed down, and he will rest quietly in his grave.” 

They lifted the cerecloth, and a sunbeam fell across 
the quiet face ; a swallow darted under the leaves of the 
elder tree, paused, and circled round the dead man’s 
head. 

How sad and strange it is — ^we all know the feeling — 
to look through old letters, written or received long 
yeam»agoI A new life rises up before us again, with 
all its hopes and fears. How many people who were 
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then so much to us are dead to us now ! They are alive 
still, but we have not thought of them for years, though 
once we fancied we should cling to them for ever, and 
share with them all joy and sorrow. 

The withered oak-leaf in the book recalls the friend 
of school and college days ; he placed it in the student’s 
cap as they stood under the forest boughs, and swore a 
life-long friendship. Where is he now? The leaf is 
preserved, but the friendship lost for ever. Here is a 
foreign exotic, too fragile for this northern clime; the 
leaves still hold a ghost-like fragrance. She gave him 
that — the high-born girl in the castle gardens. Here 
is a rose he gathered himself, and wetted with salt 
tears. And here lies a nettle — ^what can that have to 
say ? What were the man’s thoughts as he gathered 
it ? what as he preserved it ? There is a spray of may 
from the forest solitudes; here an evergreen from the 
flower pot of the tap-room window sill, and here a bare 
grass blade. 

The blooming elder bends slowly and tenderly over 
the dead man’s face ; the swallow circles round him— * 

Tweet, tweet I ” 

Now come the men with nails and hammer ; the lid 
is placed upon the coffin; tbb head rests peacefully 
upon the silent book ; the life story is closed for this 
world* 


Xiittle ^ateb:**g:irl* 


EW Year’s eve was come, with bitter cold 
grey dusk and falling snow. Through the 
gathering darkness a little child, bare-headed 
and poorly clad, pattered down the frozen 
streets with naked feet. When she left 
home she had on a pair of shoes, but they 
were of no use to her, for they were so large 
that her mother had worn them, and the 
child could not keep them on her feet. She 
had lost them as she ran across the street 
in terror, to escape being run over by the 
carriages rolling quickly over the noiseless 
snow. One shoe was lost in the snow, 
the other was picked up by a street boy, 
who ran off with it. The child went on with 
naked feet, red and aching with the bitter 
cold. Her apron was filled with lucifer-matches, and 
she held a bundle of them in one hand ; but no one had 
bought any the whole day through ; not even a penny- 
worth. 

Shivering with cold and hunger, the poor little thing 
boked the picture of misery. 

Snowflakes hung on her long fair hair, but she did 
not heed them ; bright lights shone from the windows, 
and from every' house came the smell of roast goose, 
for it was New Year’s Eve. That was what she was 
thinking of. 
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In an angle formed by two houses, one of which stood 
rather in front of the other, she cowered down on the 
frozen ground ; she drew her little feet under her, but 
it was freezing hard. Home she dared not go^for she 
had not sold a single match, and her father would beat 
her cruelly; besides, it was as cold at home: there was 
only the roof over them, and the keen wind whistled 
through even when the largest holes were stuffed with 
straw and rags. 

Her little hands were almost frozen. Ah I perhaps a 
match would warm her just a little, if she took one 
from the bundle, struck it against the wall, and tried 
to warm her fingers I She drew one out. P-r-r-r-r-r-r/ 
how it fizzed and fiamed. It was a bright warm light, 
like a little candle, as she held her hands over it: a 
wonderful light. It seemed to the child as if she were 
sitting in front of a bright fire, with polished brass 
fender and fire-irons : how the fire blazed and crackled 
—how the warmth came out towards her I She stretched 
out her little feet to warm them also, but in a second the 
match was out — the fire had vanished, and only the 
blackened end of the match was left in her hand. 

She struck a second match against the wall ; it flamed 
out and the wall grew as transparent as a veil. The 
child looked into the room and saw a table splendidly 
laid* rare porcelain dishes stood on the snow-white 
cloth, and a large roast goose smoked at the head of 
ihe table, with apple-sauce near it, and dried fruits. 
And what was better still, the goose hopped off the 
dish and came waddling along the floor to the little 
girl, with a knife and fork stuck right in its breast. It 
had almoet reached her when the match went out, and 
left only the bare, damp wall behind. She lit another 
maldt^HUUl lol *fhe was sitting under a brilliant 
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Christmas-tree, taller and more beautiful than the one 
she had seen through the glass doors of the rich mer- 
chant’s house. Myriads of tapers shone from the green 
branches, and bright pictures, such as she had seen in 
the shop windows, looked down upon her. The child 
stretched out her hands — but the match went out. The 
tapers rose higher and higher through the frozen air; 
at last they glimmered overhead like stars in the sky, 
and one fell, leaving as it went a long streak of fire. 

“ Some one is dying now,” said the child, for her old 
» grandmother, the only one who had ever been fond of 
her, and who was now dead herself, had told her that 
whenever a star shoots, a soul flies up to God. 

The child struck another match, and in its light she 
saw her dead grandmother, glorious and radiant to look 
upon, and smiling tenderly in the child’s upturned face. 

Grandmother ! ’• cried the little one, “ohl take me 
with you. I know you will vanish when the match 
goes out; you will go away like the bright fire, and 
the goose, and the beautiful Christmas-tree!” She 
struck her whole bundle of matches quickly, for she 
wanted to hold her grandmother fast. And the matches 
burned with such a brilliant flame that all around grew 
clear as day ; her grandmother had never before looked 
so tall and beautiful : she lifted the child into her arms 
and both of them flew away radiant with happiness, 
far above the earth, higher and higher to the land where 
there is neither hunger, cold, nor sorrow — to the presence 
of God. 

In the chill early dawn the little girl was found, 
cowering against the wall, frozen to death, on the 
happy New Year’s Eve. A bright sunlight shone down 
on her face, tinged her pale cheeks with red, and kissed 
her smiling lips. Motionless she sat there holding her 
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matches ; one bundle of them was burnt away. ** She 
must have tried to warm herself,” they said. No one 
dreamed of all the beautiful things she had seen, or in 
what glorious light her grandmother had comtf'to carry 
her away to her New Year’s peace and joy. 


HE flea, the grasshopper, and the skipja'ck 
wanted to see which of them could jump 
the farthest. They invited all the world and 
anybody else who liked to come and see the 
contest. They were all three flrst-rate jumpers. 

'* I will give my daughter to the one who jumps the 
highest,” said the king, for it would be very mean to 
let them jump for nothing.” 

The flea came first. He had very pretty manners, 
and bowed to every one present. ' He had noble blood 
in his' veins, and was accustomed to have to do with 
human beings, and that always tells. 

The g^sshopper came next. He was certainly oi 
heavier build, but he had a good figure, and wore the 
green uniform which he had received at his birth. Be- 
sides h was said that he was connected with a veiy high 
family in Egypt, and was well thought of in that country. 
He had come in from tire fields, and been put into a 
house of rardSf tfa^ stoiies faig^ and built entiiely of 
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court cards with the faces turned inwards ; the mansion 
had both door and windows, all cut out of the Queen of 
Hearts. 

I have such a voice/' said the grasshopper, “ that 
sixteen native crickets who have sung from their infancy, 
and yet have never attained to a house of cards, fretted 
themselves thinner than they were before, from jealousy, 
when they heard me sing.” 

Both the flea and the grasshopper made known who 
they were, and maintained that they were worthy to 
obtain the princess. 

The skipjack said not a word ; it was supposed that 
he thought the more; but as he was only artificial, 
being made of a piece of bone with a little wax at one 
end, it was scarcely likely that he should be a great 
talker. The house dog sniffed round him, and found 
out in a moment that he was of good family, and made 
out of the breast bone of a genuine goose. The old 
Prime Minister, who had received three medals for 
silence, declared that the skipjack was endowed with 
the gift of prophecy, and that you could tell by his 
bones whether we were going to have a mild or a 
sharp winter; and that is more than you can do 
even from the breast bone of the man who wrote the 
almanack. 

“ I will say nothing at present,” said the old king ; “ I 
take things easily, and hope for the best.” 

Then the jumping began. The flea jumped so high 
that no one could see him, and they declared that he had 
never jumped at all I That was very mean. 

The grasshopper jumped only half as high, but he 
jumped right into the king's face, and the king said that 
was impertinent. 

The skipjack stood perfectly still, and considered; at 
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last, people began to think he was not going to jump at 
all. 

** I hope he does not feel ill,*’ said the dog, and poked 
him gently with his muzzle. Hop I off hd was, and, 
with a little sideway spring, he lighted on the lap of the 
princess, who was sitting on a low golden stool. 

Then the king said, ‘‘No one could possibly aim 
higher than that. The spring on to my daughter’s lap 
was a veiy delicate compliment ; that kind of thing re- 
quires brains, and the skipjack has shown that he has 
them.” 

So he received the princess in marriage. 

But I sprang the highest,” said the flea. “ Never 
mind! Let her have her morsel of goose ^bone and 
cobbler’s wax, I sprang the highest, but in this world 
one must have a body as well as merit, or one cannot be 
seen.” 

Thereupon the flea enlisted in foreign service, and 
died abroad, so people say. 

The grasshopper sat down by the ditch out of doors, 
and thought over the way in which things are managed 
here below. ** Body — that’s what’s wanted ! Body — 
that’s what’s wanted 1” he remarked. And then he 
went on with his own melancholy song, and, listening 
to him, we learned the stoxy, — but it may be all pure 
invention, even though you see it in print. 
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HERE was once a merchant who was 
80 rich that he could have paved the 
M whole street with silver, and perhaps 

a little alley into the bargain. He 
did not do so, however, because he 
had other ways of spending his 
money. He was such a good trader that if 
he spent a shilling, he always managed to 
get back a crown piece instead — ^till he died. 

All this money came to his son, who led a merry life 
for a while. He went to a ball eveiy night, made paper 
kites out of bank notes, and played at ducks and drakes 
with gold sovereigns instead of stones. 

In such ways it is very easy for one's money to come 
to an end, and his money did. At last he had nothing 
left but four shillings, a pair of slippers, and an old 
dressing-gown. His friends cared nothing for him now ; 
they could not even walk down the street in his com- 
pany; but one of them, who was rather good-natured, 
sent him a large trunk with the words, Pack up I " 
That was all veiy well, but he bad nothing to pack up, 
so he got into the trunk himself. 

Now this was a very remarkable trunk, for, as soon as 
the lock was pressed, it could fly. The young man 
closed the lock, and he was up the chimney, over the 
hills, and far away. He was terribly frightened at first 
whenever the trunk creaked, for if it had broken he 
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would have had to turn a must prodigious somersault-- 
only think of it ! He flew on, however, till he reached 
the countiy where the Turks live. There he hid the 
trunk under heaps of diy leaves in a forest', and went 
into the city. There was no objection to his doing so, 
because all the Turks walk about in dressing-gown and 
slippers, just as he did. In the streets he met a nurse 
carrying a little child. ** I say ! you Turkish nurse,” he 
said, *‘what is that great castle yonder, close to the 
town, where the windows are placed so high ? ” 

** The sultan's daughter lives there,” said the nurse ; 
“ it has been prophesied that she will be very unhappy 
in her choice of a lover, so that no one is allowed to 
see her, except when the sultan and sultana are present.” 

“Thank you,” said the merchant’s son. Then he 
walked back to the wood, got inside the trunk, flew on to 
the roof of the castle, and crept through the window into 
the princess's room. 

She was lying asleep on the sofa, and she looked so 
pretty that the merchant's son was obliged to kiss her. 
The princess woke immediately and was terribly 
frightened, till her visitor told her that he was the god of 
the Turks who had flown down through the air to come 
to her ; and then, of course, she was highly delighted. 

They sat down side by side, and he told her stories 
about her eyes, calling them dark, lovely lakes in which 
the thoughts swam to and fro like mermaids ; and then 
he apoke of her forehead, and said it was a mountain of 
snow, white and radiant. He told very pretty stories ; 
and then he proposed to the princess, who said yes in a 
moment. 

“You must be sure and come on Saturday, when the 
sultan and spltana drink tea with me,” she said. “They 
wiU be veiy proud of my marriage with the god of the 
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Turks. Mind you have a pretty story ready to tell them. 
My mother likes something with a moral, and rather 
high-flown ; but my father likes something that makes 
him laugh*.'’ 

**Very well: I shall bring no other dowry than a 
story,” he said ; and so they parted. The princess gave 
him a sabre studded with previous stones, and that was 
of great use to him, for he flew away and bought a new 
dressing-gown at once ; after which he sat down in the 
wood to prepare the stoiy : it was to be ready by Satur- 
day, and that was no easy matter. 

When it was finished, it was Saturday. 

The sultan, the sultana, and the whole court were at 
tea with the princess, and received him very graciously. 

Will you relate a story 7 ” said the sultana ; some- 
thing instructive and profound.” 

** But amusing and laughable,” said the sultan. 

Oh, certainly,” he replied, and began at once. Now 
pay attention. 

There was once a bundle of lucifer-matches who were 
very fond of their high origin. The founder of their 
family, the famous old pine tree of which each of them 
was a little chip, had stood for years in a mighty forest. 
The matches were lying between a tinder-box and an 
old iron pot, and were telling stories of their young 
days. “ Yes, when we were under the greenwood tree,” 
they cried — ** and we really were under the greenwood 
tree — ^then we used to have diamond tea, or dew, as 
people call it, every morning and every evening. We 
had sunshine all day long when the sun shone ; and the 
little birds were obliged to tell us stories. It was easy to 
see that we were extremely rich, because while the great 
majority of trees only dressed in summer, we always 
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could afford to wear green all the year round. But when 
the wood-cutter — the great revolution that is—came, our 
family was broken up. Our ancestor received a position 
as mainmast on a magnificent ship which coulU sail all 
round the world if it chose to do so ; the other branches 
were dispersed about, and we have the task of enlighten- 
ing the vulgar crowd. That is the reason that people of 
our class are found in the kitchen.” 

“ My fate was differently ordered,” said the iron pot. 

From the moment I came into the world I have been 
busy with scouring and cooking. I am thoroughly 
practical, and have been longest in the house. My sole 
relaxation is to join in rational conversation with my 
companions, when I have been scoured bright and clean 
and put in my place on the shelf after dinner. For — if I 
except the market-basket, who occasionally goes out into 
the world— we all live retired between these four walls. 
The market-basket is our only news-bringer ; and he 
speaks in a most alarming manner of the Government 
and the people ; indeed, I knew an aged pot who, as she 
was listening to him the other day, fell down in a fright 
and broke to pieces. He is a radical, I can tell you that 
much." 

*' You are talking too fast,” said the tinder-box ; and 
the steel struck the flint so that the sparks flew out. 
**Now, shall we not tiyand pass a pleasant evening 
together ? ’* 

**Yes; let us decide who is the grandest," said the 
matches. 

<< ; I do not like talking about myself," replied the 

pot. ** I«et us arrange an evening’s entertainment. I 
will begin by telling a story founded on fact; such a one 
as we have all e;cpeiienc^: then we can easily throw 
nursd^ into it, and receive a great deal of enjoyment 
. 
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from it. On the Baltic, by the Danish* shore 

What a pretty beginning I ” cried all the plates ; '' that 
is the kind of story we like.” 

Yes-ithere my youth was passed in a quiet family. 
The furniture was polished, the floors scoured, and 
clean curtains were put up every fortnight.** 

** How charmingly you relate the story !*' said the 
broom. One can tell in a moment that one is listen- 
ing to a man who has been much in female society : 
there is such a pure tone throughout.'* 

*‘Yes, one feels that deeply,*’ exclaimed the bucket, 
with a little leap of joy, which made the water splash on 
to the floor. 

The pot continued, and the end was just as good as 
the beginning. 

The plates rattled for joy, and the broom took up some 
green parsley out of the dust-hole and crowned the pot, 
for she knew it would vex the others. “ If I crown him 
to-day, he will crown me to-morrow,” she thought. 

“Now I will dance,” cried the tongs. Mercy on us I 
how she did stand on one leg I The old chair-cover 
in the corner split at the sight. “ Shall I be crowned ?" 
asked the tongs : and crowned she was. 

“ These are all common people ! ” said the matches. 

The tea-urn was then asked to sing ; but she said she 
had a slight cold and could not sing unless she boiled. 
That, however, was mere affectation ; the truth was, she 
would not sing unless she was in the drawing-room with 
the master and mistress. 

In the window lay an old quill pen with which the 
servant used to write ; there was nothing remarkable 
about her, except that she had been dipped too deeply 
in the ink, but that was just what she was proud of. 
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alone. There is a nightingale in a cage outside who can 
sing : she has never learned, it is true, but we will ex- 
cuse that for this evening.” 

I consider it extremely improper,” said the tea-kettle 
— ^he was a kitchen singer, and half-brother to the urn — 
"that such a foreign bird should be heard. Is that 
patriotic ? Let the market-basket decide 1 ” 

“ I am extremely annoyed,” said the market-basket. 
" I am more annoyed in my own mind than I can ex- 
press I Is this a fitting way to spend the evening? 
Would it not be far more sensible to set the house to 
rights, and put eveiy one in his proper place ? Come t 
I will lead the game, and that will be quite another 
thing.” 

" Yes, let us act charades,” they all cried. The door 
opened, and in came the servant girl. Not a single 
thing moved. All were still. But there was not a pot 
among them who did not feel what he could have done 
and how grand he was. " Yes, if I had chosen,” they 
all thought, "we should have spent a very pleasant 
evening.” 

The servant took up the matches and began to light 
the fire with them. Heavens I how they fizzed and 
blazed I 

“ Any one can see now that we are the grandest,” they 
cried. "What brilliance we shed luroundl What 
lustre t ” And with that they were burnt Mt. 

" That was a delightful story,” cried the sultana. " I 
fed myseK quite carried away into the kitchen among 
rite matches. Yes I you shall many our daughter.” 

"So you shall; you shall marry her on Monday,” 
exclaimed the ndtan ; and from that time they treated 
the young maa as one of the family. 
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The night before the wedding the whole city waa 
illuminated. Gingerbread and biscuits were thrown 
among the people ; the street-boys stood on tiptoe^ cried 
hurrah 1 lamd whistled through their fingers. It was 
extremely splendid ! 

‘*Now, I suppose I must give them some kind of a 
treat/’ said the merchant's son. Whereupon he bought 
a quantity of rockets, crackers, and every imaginable sort 
of fireworks, placed them in his trunk, and flew up in 
the air. 

P-r-r-r-r-r I how they whirred, and fizzed, and blazed 
out on all sides ! 

The Turks jumped up in the air till their slippers 
flew past their ears ; they had never seen such a glitter 
and show before. Now they understood clearly that 
their princess was going to marry a god. 

As soon as the merchant’s son had' finished his dis- 
play of fireworks, he alighted in the wood, hid the trunk, 
and went into the town to hear how the exhibition had 
gone off ; it was quite natural that he should wish to 
know. 

What things the people said to be sure I Every one 
whom he questioned had seen something different from 
his neighbours, but they all agreed it had been a very 
beautiful sight. 

I saw the bridegroom myself I” said one of them; 
^*hi8 eyes were like golden stars, and his beard like 
foaming water.’* 

He flew away in a mantle of fire,” cried another; 

lovely angel-faces gleamed forth from its folds.” 

In short, he heard wonderful things ; and the next day 
was his wedding day. 

He hastened back to the wood to get inside the trunk 
~but where was the trunk? It was burnt up. A spark 
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from the fireworks was left behind, the trunk had caught 
fire and was burnt to ashes I He could not fly any more 
—he could never reach his bride ! 

She stood waiting on the roof all day long; most 
likely she is waiting there now. He, meanwhile, is 
wandering about the world telling stories ; but none ot 
them are so amusing as the one he told ibout the 
matches. 




LL the apple trees in the garden were in 
full bloom ; they had made haste to cover 
themselves with blossom, even before the 
green leaves came. The ducklings waddled 
to and fro in the farmyard, the cat sat basking 
in the warmth and licked the sunshine from her paws. 
If you looked across the fields you saw the standing 
com in its tender, delicate green ; the birds were twitter- 
ing and warbling overhead, as if they knew it was a 
festival. 

It was Sunday morning : the church bells were ring- 
ing, and the country folk, dressed in their best, wended 
their way to church with happy faces. Everything 
looked its best and brightest ; it was a day so warm and 
UMsed that one fdt moved to say our Father loves to 
-dWeU among His'(hildren. 

But. inside the -church the preacher stood in the pulpit 
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and spoke with harsh and angry voice. He said that all 
men were godless, and that therefore God would punish 
them : that after death the wicked would burn in hell- 
fire for ever. 

It was terrible to hear, and he spoke of it with firm 
conviction : he described hell as a pestilential cavern 
into which flows all the corruption of the world — ^where 
there is no air to breathe but sulphurous fumes, where 



the wicked sink deeper and ever deeper in eternal silence. 
It was indeed frightful to hear him, and the people in 
the church were pale with horror. Outside the birds 
were singing joyously, the sun shone bright and warm, 
and every flower seemed to say, “ Oh, God, Thou art 
good { ” 

Out of doors, it did not look like the preacher's sermon. 
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On going to rest that night the Pastor looked at his 
wife’s sad, thoughtful face. ** What ails thee ? ” he said 
to her. 

** Ah, what ails me ? she cried. ** I cannot collect 
my thoughts; I cannot grasp what you told us ill 
church to-day, that there are so many godless menp 
and that they must bum in hell for ever. For ever? 
ah, how long that is 1 lam but a human being — a poor 
sinner in the sight of God, and yet I could not find it in 
my heart to let even the most hardened wretch sufier 
for ever. How, then, can He, who is infinite love, and 
who knows how evil* attacks us from within and from 
without ? I cannot believe it, even though you say it.” 

Autumn came ; the trees lost their leaves ; the harsh, 
stern preacher eat by his wife’s deathbed and watched 
the humble, contrite soul pass away. 

** If any child of man can find rest in death and mercy 
before her God, thou canst,” said the preacher. He 
folded her hands, and read the psalms for the dead. 

They bore her to her grave : a few tears rolled slowly 
down her husband’s sunken cheeks; in the parsonage 
house all was silence and desolation ; the light of the 
house was quenched — gone to the everlasting home. 

It was the dead of night : a cold wind stirred the 
preacher’s hair; he opened his eyes, and it seemed to 
him as if the moonlight filled his room, but the moon 
was not shining, A radiant form stood beside him-— 
the spirit of his dead wife ; she looked at him sorrow- 
fully, and seemed as if she wished to speak to him. 

The preacher rose up in his bed and stretched out his 
rest even for thee?” he cried; ^^the best 
and humblest I ” 

The figure laid her hand upon her heart and shook bev 
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•* And can I help you to your rest ? ” 

Yes,’’ was the answer. 

« How then ? ” 

“ Giver me a single hair from the head of any ainner 
whom God will condemn to everlasting torment.” 

Is your release to be obtained so easily as that 7" 
he asked. 

“ Follow me ! ” said the spirit — “you are permitted to 
do so. Our way lies wherever your thoughts will lead 
us : invisibly we shall penetrate in the inmost recesses 
of men’s hearts. But with unfaltering voice^ must you 
pronounce the name of him who is sentenced to 
eternal pain, and he must be found before the cock 
crowing.” 

^Swiftly, borne by their winged thoughts, they found 
themselves in the great city ; from the walls and houses 
flamed out, in letters of fire, the names of the seven 
deadly sins — ^the whole seven-hued rainbow of evil. 

“ Yes, within there, as I thought — as I knew,” said 
the Pastor, “they dwell who shall be a prey to the 
eternal flame.” They stood before the brilliantly-lighted 
mansion ; the staircase was half hidden by rare flowers, 
from above came the sound of dance music ; footmen in 
liveries of silk and velvet lined the entrance hall. “ Our 
ball can vie with the king’s,” said one of the insolent 
lacqueys. His scornful glance fell on the gaping crowd 
in the street, and his thoughts were printed on his face. 
“ What is this ragged crowd, in comparison to me, but 
dregs and scum 7 ” 

“ Pride 1 ** said the spirit ; “ do you not see ? ” 

“ See him ? ” replied the preacher. “ He is but a poor 
ignorant fool : the eternal fires are not for him.” 

“ Onl^ a fool,” resounded through the house of ptide 
—•it was the sentence passed on all within. 
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They passed on to the miser’s four bare walls. Worn 
to a skeleton, hungry, shivering with cold, the old man 
cleaves, with heart and soul, to his treasure. They saw 
him start in feverish haste from his bed, take a loose 
stone out of the wall, where lay an old stocking heavy 
with gold; saw him feel his ragged coat where the gold 
coins had been sewn in, and marked how his damp 
fingers shook. He is ill,” cried the preacher. **His 
sin is madness — a joyless madness girt round with 
anguish and evil dreams.” 

They passed on to the cells of the criminals ; who lay 
in long rows, sleeping side by side. Like a wild beast, 
one of them started from his sleep with a terrible cry — 
he struck out wildly at his companion, who turned in 
sleepy anger. **Hold your peace, monster,” he cried, 
«« eveiy night it is the same.” 

« Eveiy night!” shrieked the other; every night he 
comes to torment me. In my passion I have done this 
and that. Bom with base and evil tendencies, I have 
sinned, and I suffer. One thing I have not yet con- 
fessed. When I left this place, the last time, and passed 
by my former master’s house I thought of old wrongs till 
my passion flamed up within me. I struck a lucifer- 
match against the wall ; it may have been too near the 
thatch. Everything was burned down. The heat 
scorched me — ^scorches me now. I myself helped to 
save the cattle and furniture. No living thing was 
burned, except a flock of pigeons who flew into the 
flame, and the yard dog. I had forgotten him. His 
howls were heard through the flame, and I hear them 
eVeiy nig^t when 1 tiy to sleep ; and if 1 do sleep, he 
comes to me in ,my dreams, flies at me, howls, tears and 
ioAneota me. Listen, fellow, while I speak I You can 
anore the whole night through«»there is no sleep for 
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me I *' and, with bloodshot eyes, he clenched his fist 
and struck his comrade in the face. 

** The madman has broken out again/’ cried a dozen 
voices;* savagely the others set upon him, struck and 
wrestled with him, and at last secured him with thongs, 
tied so tightly that they drew blood. 

“You are killing the unhappy creature 1“ exclaimed 
the preacher, stretching out his hand in protection over 
the tortured criminal, who was suffering the penalty of 
his sin. At the pitying gesture the scene changed. 
They passed swiftly through luxurious halls and 
wretched hovels; envy, self-worship, every mortal sin 
passed by them. An angel of judgment read their 
accusation and their defence. The defence was but a 
poor one, but it was read to Him who knows all — all the 
temptations from within and from without — Him, who 
is very Love. The preacher's hand trembled ; he dared 
not stretch it out : he ventured not to pluck a hair from 
the head of any. Tears rushed from his eyes, like 
streams of pity and mercy, whose cooling waters quench 
the fires of hell. 

The cock crowed. 

“ Merciful God ! ” cried the preacher, “ give Thou 
peace to her spirit. I cannot set her free.” 

“ Peace is granted to me now,'’ said a getitle voice. 
“ It was thy harsh words, thy despair of human kind, 
thy gloomy thoughts of God and His creation that 
brought me to thee. Learn to know thy fellowmen, and 
to see even in the worst of them a trace of that divine 
Spirit Who quenches and conquers hell." 

The preacher felt a kiss upon his lips ; a light shone 
round him; God’s golden sunshine poured into the 
room 7 and his wife, living, gentle, and loving, woke him 
from a dream which had been sent to him by God* 
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®ld •Street Iiamp* 

AVE you ever heard the story 
of the old street lamp ? It is 
not particularly amusing; but 
it can be listened to for all 
that. There was once an honest 
old street lamp who had been 
engaged in the public service 
for many years, and was now 
about to be pensioned off. She 
was burning for the last time 
at the top of her post, and 
lighting up the whole street 
It seemed to her that she was 
like an elderly ballet-dancer, dancing for 
the last time, and on the morrow destined 
to sit forgotten in . her garret. That to- 
morrow woke many an anxious thought 
in the old lamp; for, first of all, she would have to 
appear for the first time at the town hall and be in- 
spected by the mayor and corporation, that they might 
see )vfaether or no she was fit for further service. * 

•It would then be decided whether she should be trans- 
ferred to a suburb to enlighten the folk who lived there, 
or be sent to a factory, or despatched without more 
delay to an iron foundry to be recast. In the latter case 
she might be made into a thousand things, but the doubt 
as to whether she should lose all memory of ever having 
been a street lamp troubled her dreadfully. Whatever 
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might befall her, one thing seemed certain, and that was 
that she would be separated from the night watchman 
and his wife, whom she had always considered as be- 
longing tc her own family. When the lamp was first 
lighted in the street, the watchman had been just 
appointed to his office; he was an active young man 
then. Yes ! that was many years ago since he became 
a watchman and she a street lamp. His wife was rather 
high at first, she would not vouchsafe to cast a glance 
on the lamp except at night — never^ the daytime I 
But latterly, when they were all three growing old to- 
gether, she had attended to the lamp herself, rubbing and 
polishing and pouring in the oil. The two old people 
were thoroughly honest: they had never cheated the 
lamp out of a drop of her oil. 

T^is was her last evening in the street, and to-morrow 
she was to appear at the lown hall. These were two 
gloomy thoughts. No wonder that she did not shine 
very bright. Many other thoughts, too, passed through 
her mind. She had lent her light to many people, and 
seen many things ; perhaps she had seen as much as 
the mayor and corporation. But she did not say this 
aloud, for she was a well-disposed, good sort of a lamp, 
and would not say a disparaging word against any one 
—certainly not against the Government. She was full 
"^of thoughts, and her flame flickered uneasily. At such 
moments she imagined that she could not ^ quite for- 
gotten. * For instance, there was that handsome young 
man — a long time ago that was, certainly — ^he held in 
his hand a note written on pink paper with^gilt edges; 
the writing was written in a delicate lady’s hand. He 
read it twice, kissed it, and looked up to the lamp with 
eyes that plainly said, ** 1 am the happiest man in the 
world Only he and the lamp knew what was written 
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in this first letter from his lady-love. Yes; and the 
lamp remembered another pair of eyes. It is really 
wonderful how one’s thoughts dart from one thing to 
another 1 A funeral was passing down the« street, a 
beautiful young face was resting on the flower-bestrewn 
bier ; rows of lighted tapers made the lamp’s flame look 
dim. Crowds of people formed in procession on the 
pavement and slowly followed the coffin : but when the 
shine of the torches had passed away from the dazzled 
lamp, one maamyras left behind, leaning against the 
post, bitterly weeping. These, and such-like memories 
haunted the old lamp as she shone for the last time. 

The sentry relieved from duty knows at least who his 
successor will be, and can whisper to him a few words 
of useful information : the old street lamp knew nothing 
of hers, and yet she could have given him most valuable 
hints as to the fog and ram, telling him, for instance, how 
far the moonlight came along the pavement, which side 
the wind generally blew from, and similar particulars. 

Meanwhile three persons who were lying in the gutter 
were each wishing to represent the old lamp, who, as 
they knew, would soon be obliged to retire. The first 
was a herring’s head which could shine in the darkness, 
after a fashion ; and thought it would be a great saving 
of oil if he were placed on the lamp-post. Number two 
was a piece of rotten wood, which could also shine a 
little, and considered itself to be descended from one of 
the monarchs of the forest. Number three was a glow« 
worm; the lamp could not make out how it had got 
there, but Jthere it was, and it too could shine. The 
rotten wood and the herring’s head swore, by all that 
was holy, that it could only shine at certain times, and 
therefore was quite out of the running. 

The old lamp said that neither of them gave sufficient 
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light to till the office of street-lamp : but they did not 
believe her. As soon as they understood that the 
situation was not in the gift of the lamp herself, they 
thought that explained all; she was too infirm to be 
entrusted with the appointment. 

Just at that moment the wind came up round the 
street corner and blew through the ventilators of the old 
lamp. “ What do I hear?”- it cried, ‘‘ You are going 
away to-morrow ? This is the last time we shall meet ? 
Then I must give you a parting gift. I will blow into 
the chambers of your brain so that you shall not only 
retain the memory of past words and scenes, but that all 
shall be so clear within you that you shall be able to see 
all you hear read or talked of in your presence." 

** Oh, that is a splendid gift ! cried the old lamp. 
** I lhank you from my heart. So that I am not recast, 
I do not mind. Shall I retain my meiAory even in that 
case ? " 

My dear old lamp, be reasonable,” said the wind, 
with a puff. 

As he spoke the moon appeared from behind a cloud. 
“ What are you going to give to the lamp ? " said the 
wind. 

Nothing," said the moon; ** I am on the wane, and 
the street lamps have never enlightened me — quite the 
conWary." And with these words the moon disappeared 
again immediately, so as td be relieved from further 
importunities. 

Suddenly a drop fell on the lamp from the grey 
cloud overhead. “ The cloud has sent me as a present," 
said the drop ; perhaps you will one day think me the 
most valuable of all. 1 shall penetrate your whole frame« 
so that at any moment when you wisl; it you may bo 
eaten up with rust, and fall into ashes.’' 
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The lamp did not think that was a nice present, and 
the wind was of her opinion too. Will no one give 
anything else ? ” he blew as loud as he could. 

A shooting-star dashed past them, leaving 'behind a 
momentary line of fire. 

‘‘What was that ?** cried the herring’s head. “Was 
it not a shooting-star 7 I verily believe it shot right 
into the lamp 1 Certainly, if people of such a position 
as that care to apply for the place, we may as well say 
good-night and go home.” 

So they all three went home. But the old lamp shed 
round a beautiful golden light. That was a glorious 
present,” she said. “ The dear, lovely stars, who have 
always been my greatest joy, and who shine as I can 
never shine, though I strive and try after it always, have 
thought of the old lamp, and sent a present which gives 
me the power of bringing before me all that I have seen, 
or that 1 hear, but of being seen by all I love. And that 
is true happiness, for what is joy which one cannot 
share with others ?” 

“The remark docs honour to your disposition,” 
cried the wind. “ But for that, wax tapers are necessary. 
If wax tapers are not lighted within you, your rare gifts 
will not profit other people. The stars never thought 
of .that ; they take you and every kind of light for wax 
tapers. But I will go down now.” And he went 
down. 


** Wax tapers, indeed 1” cried the old lamp. “ Never 
hftve I had such things, and I fear 1 never shall have 

as long as I live-< If only I can escape being recast I” 

The neict day— well, we had better pass over the 
next day I The ne^ night the street lamp rested in 
an pM high*bi|€;]ked arm-chair. And guess where? 
Why, at the' old s^ht watchman's I He had beggedi 
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as a favour from the Corporation, that, in consideration 
of his long and faithful services, they would allow him 
to keep the lamp which he had put up four-and-twenty 
years ago, on his first day of office as a watchman. 
He looked upon it as his child ; he had no other ; and 
the lamp was made over to him. 

There she lay in the old chair by the stove ; it seemed 
as if she had grown bigger, Tor she filled up the whole 
chair. 

The old couple sat at supper, and cast many a kindly 
glance at the street lamp ; they would not have grudged 
her a place at table. 

Their room was certainly an underground one; you 
were obliged to go down some stone steps to reach it, 
but^when once you were inside everything looked warm 
and comfortable. Bands of list were nailed oh the door 
to keep out the draught; everything was clean and 
neat; white curtains hung round the bed and before 
the window. On the window sill stood two curious 
flower-pots which neighbour Christian, the sailor, had 
brought from the East or West Indies. They were 
made of clay, and were in the shape of elephants, 
only they had no backs, so that they could be filled with 
earth. One was planted with garlic, that was the 
kitchen garden ; out of the other grew a pretty geranium 
tree, that was the flower garden. Against the wall hung 
a coloured print of the Congress of Vienna. There 
you had all the emperors and kings together. Near to 
that a clock, with heavy leaden weights, went “ tic-tac,*’ 
and it was always fast ; that was much better, the old 
people used to *say, than if it had been slow. They sat 
eating their supper; and the old lamp lay, as 1 have 
already mentioned, in the arm chair clcTSe to the stove. 
It seemed to her that the whole world was upside down* 
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But when the old watchman looked at her, and talked 
over all they had gone through together in rain and mistp 
in clear, short summer nights, and in the long winter 
darkness, amid the whirling snow, so that ofae longed 
for the warm room — then the old lamp felt as if the 
world had come right again. She saw it all as clearly 
as if it were happening at the moment : the wind had 
given her a famoifs light. 

The two old folks were veiy active and industrious ; 
not an hour was wasted. On Sunday afternoons, a book 
of some kind, generally a book of travels, was brought 
out, and the old man would read aloud. He read of the 
vast African forests, where the wild elephants wander 
at will: hiswlie listened eagerly and cast furtive glances 
at the two elephants which did duty for flower pots. ** I 
can almost picture it to myself,*’ said the old woman : 
and the street-lamp wished with all her heart that they 
would put a wax taper within her, for then the old 
woman would have been able to see it all, even the 
very smallest details, as the lamp herself saw it : — the 
tall trees, with their interlacing branches, the naked 
savages on horseback, and the troops of elephants 
treading down the jungle with their broad, heavy feet. 

“What is the use of all my powers without a wax 
light?” cried the street-lamp; “there is only oil and 
tallow here, and they are of no use.” 

One day a whole heap of wax-taper ends made their 
way into the little room ; the larger pieces were burnt, 
and the smaller were used by the old woman to wind 
her thread upon* So there were wax lights in plenty, 
hut it never occurred to any one to put a piece in the 
old lamp. 

“ Here 1 am*with my rare gifts,” said the street-lamp. 
•• I see it All in my own mind, and yet I can iropatt 
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nothing to others ; they know not that I can transform 
the white walls into rich tapestries, or mighty forests, or 
an3^hing else that they can desire. The lamp was 
always kept neat and clean, and set up in a comet 
where all the world could see her. Strangers said it 
was nothing but old lumber; but the old folk did not 
mind about that, they liked the old lamp. 

One day — it was the watchman’s birthday — the old 
woman stood over -the lamp smiling softly to herself. 

I shall light up in honour of my old man to-night,” she 
said. And the lamp rattled her lead-rimmed squares, 
for she said, ** Now at last I shall have a light I ” But 
it was only oil after all — no wax-light was even thought 
of. She burned the whole evening through, but she 
saw only too well that the gift of the shooting-star would 
be Useless for this life. Then she had a dream ; now 
it was nothing wonderful for one of her capabilities to 
be able to dream. It seemed to her that the two old 
people were dead, and that she herself had been sent 
to the iron-foundry to be recast. She was just as 
frightened and uneasy as when she stood before (he 
Mayor and Corporation in the Town Hall. But although 
she had the power of crumbling into ashes, she did not 
use it. She was thrown into the 'Smelting furnace, and 
recast as a candelabra, as beautiful as one could imagine, 
and made just on purpose to hold wax-tapers. It was in 
the shape of an angel, holding a bouquet, and the wax- 
lights stood in the centre of the bouquet. The can- 
delabra was placed on a green writing table ; the room 
was very beautiful, books lay all around, the walls were 
hung with splendid pictures, it was the room of a poet. 
Everything of which he wrote was imaged around him ; 
the sgene changed into gloomy woods, or sunny 
meadows where the stork wandered to and fro; to the 
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deck of a ship on the restless sea, or the clear heavens 
with its myriad stars. 

^‘What capacities lie hidden within me/* cried the 
old street-lamp, as she awoke. I could almost wish 
to be recast I But no ; that must not happen so long 
as the old folks are living : they love me for myself as I 
am ; they have kept me clean and tilled with oil. I am 
as well cared for as the whole congress yonder, and they 
are fond of that, too.” 

From that time the good old lamp enjoyed more in- 
ward peace, as she richly deserved to do. 


Metal 

N the city of Florence, not far 
from the Piazza del Granduca, 
is a little by-lane called, I 
think. Porta Rosa. There, be- 
fore a kind of vegetable market, 
stands an artistically formed 
metal •pig.' Fresh, clean water 
flows from its mouth ; it has 
become of a greenish-black co- 
lour from sheer old age, but 
the snout still shines as if it 
were polished daily, as indeed it 
is by hundreds of children and 
fausMKini, who adze it with their hands, and place their 
aiooihs dOM to the metal, so that they can drink from 
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it. It is a perfect picture to see the animal bestridden 
by a handsome half-naked lad, who lays his fredh lips 
close to the brazen snout. 

Any one who visits Florence can easily find the place ; 
he has but to ask the first beggar he meets for the metal 
pig- 

It was late on a winter*s night ; the mountains were 
covered with snow, but the moon was shining: and 
the Italian moonlight gives as bright a light as the light 
of our dim northern winter day — nay, better, for there 
the air cheers and revives us, while in the north the cold, 
grey, leaden clouds press us down to earth, to the cold, 
wet earth which soon shall press down our coffin-lid. 

In the grand duke’s castle gardens, under an arched 
roof of pines, where a thousand roses blossom all the 
winter through, a little, ragged boy had been sitting the 
whole day long ; a boy who might hav& sat for a picture 
of Italy herself— fair, smiling, and yet suffering. 

He was hungry and thirsty, but no one gave him 
either food or drink ; and when the hour came for closing 
the gardens, the gate-keeper drove him out. He stood 
for a long while, dreaming idly on the bridge, and watch- 
ing the golden stars which glimmered in the Arno be- 
neath, as it flowed on towards the splendid marble 
bridge Della Trinita. 

He wended his way to the metal pig, knelt down, 
wound his arms round the rugged neck, placed his lips 
to the polished snout, and drank the water in long 
draughts. Close at hand lay a few lettuce leaves, and 
one or two chestnuts, and that was the child’s supper. 
No one else was in the street, it belonged to him alone, 
and he climbed on to the back of the pig, bent forward 
till his curly head rested on the creature's neck, and 
before he was conscious of fatigue, he was sound asleep. 
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At midnight the metal pig stirred ; he heard it say 
distinctly, ** Hold fast, little boy, I am going to run ; 
and off it went with him, a wonderful ride. First of all 
they made for the Piazza del Granduca, and the bronze 
horse, which carries the duke's statue, neighed aloud, 
the painted coat of arms on the court of justice shone 
like living pictures, Michael Angelo’s David swung his 
deadly sling, a strange life stirred on every side. The 
groups of Perseus, and the Sabines started to sudden 



consciousness, a cry of anguish broke from the women's 
lips and echoed far and wide across the square. 

In the Colonnade before the Palazzo degli Uffizzi, 
where the nobles keep high carnival, the metal pig stood 
still. * 

“ Hold fast/' said the pig, hold fast. I am going 
upstairs now.” The child did not speak, he was trem*^ 
hling, half in tcitor^ half in joy. 

They passed tWough a long gallery ; the boy had 
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often been here before; the walls were hidden by 
splendid paintings ; statues and busts stood all aroundi 
and the light was as clear as in the brightest noon-day» 
It was most beautiful of all when a side door opened ; 
the child remembered that also, but now all the beauty 
was seen in its fairest light. Here stood a lovely, marble 
woman, beautiful as only the great master of marble 
could mould : her fair limbs moved, dolphins flocked to 
her feet, immortality shone from her clear eyes. The 
world knows her as the Medicean Venus. By her side 
stood marble figures, where the soul has thrilled through 
the stone — handsome, naked men, one of whom is whet- 
ting his sword, gladiators wrestling in deadly combat ; 
the sword was whetted, the battle fought for the goddess 
of beauty. 

The child was dazzled by the splendour; the walls 
glowed with colour, all was life and movement. The 
statue of Venus seemed doubled — ^the earthly Venus 
rose, yielding and passionate as when Titian clasped 
her to his heart ; it was wonderful to see. They were 
two fair women, their lovely, unveiled limbs were 
stretched on soft cushions, their breasts heaved, their 
heads moved so that the heavy masses of hair fell over 
their low shoulders, while their dark eyes spoke out the 
thoughts of their beating hearts. None of the pictures 
dared to come quite out of the frames; the goddess 
of beauty herself, the gladiators and the sword-whetter 
remained in their places ; for the gloiy which streamed 
down from the pictures of the Virgin and the saints 
held them spell-bound. 

What lustre and beauty met them in every room I 
The child saw it all: the metal pig walked slowly 
through the ever-changing loveliness. ^ One sight drove 
out another; but at last came a picture which printed 
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itself deeply in the child’s heart, and chiefly because of 
the happy children’s faces on it. He had seen it once 
by daylight — many pass it heedlessly by, and yet it con- 
tains a whole treasure of poesy. It is the dtsscent of 
Christ into hell — they are not the condemned who 
throng around him, but groups of heathen. The Floren- 
tine Angelo Bronzino has painted the picture. The 
loveliest thing in the picture is the expression of the 
children’s faces; the full confidence that they shall be 
taken to heaven. Two of them embrace each other 
already — one little lad stretches out his hand to another 
and points to himself, as if to say, ** I am going to 
heaven I ” The elder folk stand in uncertain hope, or 
bow themselves in humble adoration before the Lord 
Jesus. The glance of the child rested longest of all on 
this picture, the metal pig stood still before it ; a faint 
sigh was heard, did it come from the animal or from the 
canvas ? The lad stretched out his arms to the smiling 
children, but the pig ran away with him through the 
open doorway. “ Thanks to thee, dear, kind pig 1 ” said 
the child, as they hastily ran down the staircase. 

“And thanks to thee, as well,** answered the metal 
pig; “we have helped each other, for it is only when I 
have an innocent child on my back that I receive the 
power of running. See! I may even pass under the 
light that falls from the lamp below the picture of the 
Virgin— but I may not enter the church. When you 
are on my back, indeed, I may look in from without. 
Do not get off, or 1 shall lie dead as you see me in the 
Porta Rosa.” 

“ I will stay with you,” said the little one ; and on 
they hurried through the streets of Florence till they 
eame to the squan before the Church of Santa Croce. 
The doorg opened wide, lights gleamed fxxmi the altar 
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through the church and streamed across the lonely 
piazza. 

A wondrous radiance gleamed from a grave in the left 
aisle ; thousands of glancing stars shone round it like a 
glory. A coat-of-arms glows on the stone — a ladder on 
a blue ground that burns like lire — it is Galileo's grave. 
The monument is simple, but the burning ladder on the 
blue ground is full of meaning. It speaks of art, which 
raises its glowing ladder to the heavens, so that its 
prophets are caught up, like Elijah, to the skies. 

In the right aisle the columns of the rich sarcophagus 
seem instinct with life. Here stood Michael Angelo, 
yonder Dante, wearing his laurel crown, Alfieri, Mac- 
chiavelli — the great men who form the pride and boast 
of Italy.* It is a splendid church, smaller, but far 
lovelier than the marble cathedral. 

It seemed as if the marble drapery 'stirred, the noble 
figures raised their heads and looked towards the glitter- 
ing altar, where, amid soaring bursts of music, white- 
robed boys swung their golden censers — the heavy 
fragrance streamed from the church out into the open 
square. 

The boy stretched out his hand towards the glory, and 
in a inoment the metal pig hurried him away ; he was 
obliged to hold firmly to its neck, the wind whistled 
past his ears, the church doors creaked on their hinges 
as they swung to, for a moment the child seemed to 


Mkhael Angelo's tomb stands opposite Galileo’s. On the monu- 
ment three figures are grouped round his bust : Sculpture, Painting, 
and Architecture. Dante^s moimment is next to tMs, though the 
poet’s body lies at Ravenna ; on his monument Italy, as Poesy, weeps 
for her lost poet. A few steps farther is the tomb of Alfieri, on whi^ 
ve cohred laurel, lyre, and masks, with Italy weeping above the coffin, 
the line of distinguished men is dosed by MacchiavelU. 
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lose consciousness, he felt an icy chill, and opened his 
eyes. 

It was daylight ; he sat, half falling from the back of 
the pig,, which stood, where it had ever stood, in the 
street of Porta Rosa. 

Pear and dread filled the child’s heart at the thought 
of her whom he called his mother. She had sent him 
out yesterday to beg, and he had received nothing ; he 
was hungiy and thirsty. Once more he embraced the 
metal pig, kissed it, and nodded to it a farewell. Then, 
wending his way along a narrow lane, hardly wide 
enough to admit a donkey carrying its pack saddle, he 
came to an iron-bound door. A dirty staircase, with a 
rope for banisters, led him to an open corridor hung 
with rags ; another staircase led him down into a court- 
yard, where, from a well in the centre, iron pipes were 
carried up to the houses, and one bucket hung by 
another; the chains creaked, the buckets rose and fell, 
the water splashed in the courtyard. Another crumbling 
staircase led upwards. Two Russian sailors came 
clattering down the steps at such a headlong rate that 
they almost overturned the poor lad. They were re- 
turning from their nightly bacchanal; a black-haired 
woman, not young, but handsome, followed them. 

What have you brought ? ” she cried out to the child. 

«* Don’t be angry," he pleaded — they gave me no- 
thing, nothing at all ; " and he seized his mother’s dress 
as if to kiss it. They entered the squalid room ; I wil 
not describe it, further than to say that in it one saw the 
inevitable tnarito, or chafing dish with handles, which 
the Italians carry about with them, to warm themselves 
at its charcoal embers. The woman took up the marito^ 
thrust aside the ^oy with her elbow and said, ** Come, 
jrou have btoui^lt some money* ' 
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The lad began to cry : she kicked him roughly, and ho 
sobbed aloud. 

** Be still, or I will break your noisy head ! ” she criedi 
swinging the chafing dish ; the child threw himself on 
the ground, with a shrill cry of fear. His voice brought 
one of the neighbours into the room, a woman, holding 
her marito in her hands. 

“ What are you doing to the boy, Felicita ? '* she cried. 

The child is mine,” answered Felicita. “ I can 
murder him if I like, and you into the bargain, Gian- 
nina.” She lifted her marito^ Giannina raised hers too, 
in self-defence ; the two clay dishes swung together so 
violently that they broke to pieces, and a shower of 
glowing embers, ashes, and fiery dust filled the room. 
In the confusion the chijd escaped from the room : he 
rah through the courtyard and out into the street, until 
he could not breathe. Before him stood the great church 
whose doors had opened to him on the previous night ; 
he went in, and, kneeling on the first grave he came to 
— it was Michael Angelo’s — he sobbed aloud. The 
church was gloriously beautiful : mass was being sung 
— people went and came, and no one noticed the child. 
Only one elderly man paused for a moment, glanced at 
him, and then went away like the others. 

The child was faint from hunger: he crept into a 
corner between the marble monuments and fell asleep. 
Towards evening he was awoke by a pull at his gar« 
ments, he started up, and the same old man was 
standing before him. 

“ Are you ill ? Where do you live ? Have you been 
here all day ? asked the old man. The child answered 
the string of questions, and the old man took him to his 
little house, which was in a side sti^et near at hand. 
They entered into a glove-maker’s workshop, where a 
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woman sat busily sewing; a little white poodle, shorn 
so closely that one could see the pink colour of his skin, 
was leaping about on the table and sat up before the 
child in greeting. 

Innocent creatures find each other out,” said the 
woman, caressing both dog and child. 

They gave the boy food and drink, and told him he 
might spend the night with them, and that on the next 



day Gutseppe, the old glove-maker, would speak with 
his mother. They gave him a little bed, poor and mean 
indeed — ^but for him who had slept so often on hard, 
cold steps, it was royally splendid: he slept sweetly, 
dreaming of the lovely pictures and the metal pig. 

Goiseppe .went out the next morning ; the child was 
sad to see him go, for be knew that the result would be 
that he would be taken back to his mother. He kissed 
the merry little and nodded to them both« 

aas. 
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What news did old Guiseppe bring back with him 7 
He spoke for a long while with his wife, who nodded 
and stroked the child. He is a lovely boy," she said ; 
** he will make as famous a 'prentice as you did. See 
how pliant and delicate his fingers are I Madonna has 
surely destined him to be a glove-maker." 

The child stayed on in the house, and the woman 
taught him to sew ; he ate well, slept well, learned 
how to play, and began to tease Bellissima^ the little 
dog. 

Then the woman would scold and threaten him, and 
the child would take it to heart and sit sorrowfully in his 
lonely chamber. The room looked on the street where 
skins were hung out to diy; thick iron bars protected 
eveiy window ; the boy could not sleep, the metal pig 
was always in his thoughts, and suddenly he heard 
outside the house ** Pit-pat." It was certainly the pig-— 
he sprang to the window, but it had gone by. 

<< Help the gentleman to carry his colour-box," said 
Madame to the child, one morning, as the young painter, 
their neighbour, stepped by with a large roll of canvas 
under his arm. The boy picked up the box and followed 
the painter ; they set out towards the galleiy, and went 
up the stairs which were so familiar to him now, ever 
since his ride on the metal pig. He recognized the 
groups of statues, the marble Venus and her who lived 
in colour, he saw once more the Virgin, and Saint 
John. 

They paused once more before Bronzino’s picture ; 
the lovely children smiled in expectation of heaven, and 
the poor lad smiled back at them, for this was his 
heaven. 

** Go home now," said the painter, when the boy had 
stood motionless while the easel was set up. 
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“ May I see you paint ? ” asked the boy. “ May 1 
look on while you put the picture on your white canvas ? " 
“I Skm not going to paint yet,” answered the man, 
taking up his black crayon. His hand moved quickly, 
his eye measured the great picture ; and, although only 
a few fine strokes were visible, there stood the Christ on 
the canvas as He stands in the coloured picture. 

**Now, go home with you,” said the painter; and 
the boy walked silently homeward, sat himself down at 
the table and learned to sew gloves. 

But all day long his thoughts were in the picture 
gallery ; he pricked his fingers, worked clumsily, but did 
not tease Bellissima. When the evening closed in, and 
the house-door stood wide open, he stole out. 

It was cold, but starlight, bright, and pleasant., He 
wandered through the desolate streets till he stood again 
before the metal pig ; he kissed it and got on to its back. 
** Oh, you dear pig, how I have longed for you ! ” he 
cried ; “ we must have a ride together to-night 1 ” 

The metal pig stood motionless, with the clear spring 
flowing from its snout. The child bestrode him, and 
something pulled gently at his dress : he looked down, 
it was Bellissima, the little half-shorn Bellissima, 
barking as much as to say, <‘Lookl I am here, too. 
What are you sitting there for?” No fiery dragon 
could have frightened the lad more than Bellissima did 
in that place, and at that hour. Bellissima in the open 
street without her wraps ! not dressed^ as her mistress 
used to say I What would become of him ? The 
little dog never came out in the winter without wearing 
a little jacket of lambskin, cut out and made expressly 
for her. The jacket was prettily trimmed with bows 
and tiny belltf, and tied on with scarlet ribbon. The 
dog looked like a little kjd when it was allowed to 
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trot along m this costume by its mistress’s side. 
Bellissima out of doors and not dressed 1 What 
would not happen? All dreams and fancies were 
come to an end ; the boy kissed the metal pig and took 
Bellissima under his arm ; the dog was trembling with 
cold, so the boy ran as fast as he could. 

“What are you running off with ? " cried two police- 
men, at whom Bellissima barked. “ Where have you 
stolen that little dog ? ” and they took it from him. 

“ Oh, give it me back !” implored the child. 

“ If you have not stolen it, you can tell them at home 
to send for it to the police-station,” and away they went 
with Bellissima. 

There was a calamity 1 The little one did not know 
whether to go and jump into the Arno or to go home 
and confess everything. “ They will certainly kill me,” 
he thought. “ But I will gladly be killed — I can but die, 
and then I shall go to the Madonna;” and he went 
home principally that he might be killed. 

The door was shut ; he could not reach the knocker ; 
no one was in the street, but a stone lay there, and with 
that he thundered against the door. “ Who is there ? ” 
came a voice from within. 

“ It is I,” he said; Bellissima is gone — ^let me in, and 
then kill me.” 

Terror seized Madame’s soul ; she glanced at the 
wall, the little lambskin jacket was hanging there. 

“ Bellissima at the police-station 1 ” she cried. You 
wicked boy I how did you entice her out ? She will be 
frozen ! That poor little creature all among those rough 
men I ” 

The old man waa sent, out in search at once — ^the 
woman Hwailed herself-^he boy cried. *A11 the neigh- 
bauFB came ini and among them was the painter; fas 
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took the boy between his knees, questioned him, and by 
degrees drew from him the whole story of the metal pig 
and the picture gallery — and it was rather a puzzling 
story at the best. The painter soothed the child, and 
tried to pacify the woman, but she utterly refused to be 
comforted till her husband came back with Bellissima, 
rescued from the police-station. Then there was an 
outburst of joy I The painter caressed the little lad 
and gave him a handful of drawings. 

Such comical heads — such splendid sketches! And 
if the metal pig itself was not among them 1 Nothing 
could be more delightful. Only a few strokes, and 
there it was on the paper ; and even the house behind it 
was there, too I 

Why, any one who can paint can summon up the 
whole world round him in his home I 

At earliest dawn on the next day the boy took up a 
lead pencil and tried to copy the metal pig on the back 
of one of the drawings. He managed it — it was rather 
on one side, perhaps, rather up and down, one leg thick 
and one thin, but every one could recognize it ; the lad 
himself was rejoiced at it. 

He saw well that the pencil would not go as straight 
as it ought ; the next day another metal pig appeared 
on another drawing ; that was a hundred times better ; 
the third was so good that every one owned it. 

But the glove-making fared badly, and errands in the 
city fared still worse : the metal pig had taught the lad 
that all pictures can be put on paper; and the whole 
city of Florence is a picture-book, if one will but turn 
aver the leaves, In the Piazza della Trinita is a slender 
column, and on the column stands Justice, with bandaged 
eyes, holding her balance. She too came on the white 
paper, and it was the glove-maker*s little ’prentice who 
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had placed her there. The picture-gallery increased, but 
as yet it contained nothing but studies of still life ; when 
one day up came Bellissima frolicking round the child, 
“ Stand still,” he cried, “ and then you shall come into 
my gallery.” But Bellissima would not stand still, and 
was obliged to be tied by her head and her tail. 

She leaped and struggled till the string was pulled 
quite tight j and at her barks up came her mistress. 
“ You wicked, wicked boy ! my poor dog I ” was all that 
she could articulate : she thrust the boy from her, drove 



him from the house as an ungrateful vagabond and 
hardened lad, and turned back to lament over the half- 
strangled Bellissima. 

Just at the moment the painter was coming up the 
staircase, and — this is the crisis of the whole story. 

In the year 1834 there was an exhibition of paintings 
in the Academia delle Arti. Two pictures, hung side by 
side, attracted a crowd of spectators. The smaller one 
represented a merry little lad drawing. His model 
was an oddly-shorn white poodle, which had evidently 
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refused to sit still, and consequently had been tied up by 
its head and tail : there was a vividness and truth in the 
little painting that spoke to every heart. The painter — 
so people said-^was a poor, self-taught Florentine, who 
had been taken out of the streets when quite a little 
child by an old glove-maker. A well-known painter had 
discovered his talent just as the boy was being driven 
out of the house, because he had tied up his mistress’s 
favourite poodle to make her his model. 

The picture — ^and the larger one by its side still more 
clearly — showed that the glove-maker's little ’prentice- 
boy had become a great painter. In the second picture 
a beautiful, ragged boy sat sleeping in the street, his 
head leaning against the metal pig which stands near 
the Porta Rosa. All th^ spectators knew the spot. The 
child’s arms were thrown over the pig’s neck ; the little 
one was sound asleep, and the lamp in front of the 
Madonna cast a bright light across the child’s pale, 
lovely face. 

It was a wonderful painting, in a rich gold frame; 
at each corner hung a laurel wreath, but between the 
green leaves was twisted a black ribbon, and a long fall 
of crape hung down to the ground. 

. The young artist was dead. 
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NY one -would have thought that 
something important was going on 
in the duck-pond ; but nothing at 
all was happening. All the ducks 
who were resting quietly on the 
water — or standing on their heads 
in it, and they can do that — swam all at once 
to the shore ; you could see their footmarks 
in the wet earth and hear their quacking far 
The pond — smooth as a mirror a moment 
ruffled all at once with a great commotion. 
A few minutes back it mirrored every tree and bush in 
the neighbourhood — ^the old farm-house' with the holes 
in the thatch, and the swallows’ nests, and, above all, 
the great rose-bush all ablaae with roses ; it covered the 
whole wall, and hung down towards the water, where 
everything was seen as in a picture, only that all the 
objects stood upon their heads, as it were ; now that the 
water was so deeply stirred, one thing flowed into 
another, and there was an end of the picture. Two 
feathers, which some of the ducks had let fall, rocked to 
and fro ; suddenly they darted forwards as if the wind 
had come, but it never came, so they had to stay where 
they were ; and the water gradually grew smooth again. 
The roses mirrored themselves once more ; they were 
wondrously lovely, but they knew it not, for no one had 
ever told them. The sun shone through their delicate 
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green leaves, all breathed out sweetest fragrance, all 
felt as we feel when we are penetrated with the conscious- 
Bess of our happiness. 

<‘How beautiful it is to live!” cried the roses. 
** Only one thing I wish, and that is to kiss the sun ; it 
is so warm and mild. And I should like to kiss our 
sister roses in the pond below; and the pretty little 
birds in the nest. There are some overhead, too ; they 
put out their heads and twitter faintly ; they have no 
feathers like their father and mother. They are good 
neighbours — ^those above and those below. How beau- 
tiful it is to live 1 ” 

The young birds above and below — those below, in- 
deed, were only the reflection of the others in the pond 
— were sparrows: their parents were sparrows, too; 
they had taken possession of the empty swallow’s nest, 
and lived in it as if it belonged to them. 

^‘Are those ducks’ children swimming about down 
there ?” said the young sparrows, pointing to the feathers 
on the water. 

<< If you want to ask a question, do ask something 
sensible,” said the mother. ** Don’t you see that they 
are feathers, living clothes, such as I wear myself, and 
such as you will wear? Only ours are finer. All the 
same, I wish we had them up here ; they would help 
keep the nest warm. I am curious to know what the 
ducks were so frightened at: it couldn’t be at us, though 
I certainly said * Tweet’ rather loudly. Those stupid 
roses ought to know, but they never know anything; 
they only look at themselves, and send out fragrance. 
I am heartily sick of such neighbours.” 

Listen to those dear little birds up there,” said the 
rosea; ^^they am beginning to try and sing, but they 
hardly can manage it yat* They will soon learn; and 
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what a pleasure that must be i It is nice to have such 
merry neighbours." 

Suddenly two horses came galloping up to be watered ; 
a peasant lad was riding on one of them ; he had laid 
aside most of his clothes, but he wore his large, black, 
broad-brimmed hat. He rode boldly to the deepest part, 
whistling like a bird, and as he passed the rose-bush he 
gathered one of the roses, stuck k in his hat, and so rode 
off gaily adorned. The other roses looked after their 
sister, and said, ** Whither is she going?" But no one 
knew. 

** 1 should like to go out into the world," said one of 
them ; and yet it is beautiful here at home. All day 
long the sun shines warm and bright ; and at night the 
heaven is lovelier still ; we can see that through all the 
little holes." It was the stars she meant, but she knew 
no better. 

“We make it lively for the old house," said the 
sparrows ; “ and the swallow’s nest brings luck, folks 
say, so that the people may well be proud of us. But 
what neighbours I A rose tree like that against the wall 
creates damp ; I should think it will be got rid of and 
corn sown in its place. The roses are good for nothing 
but to look at, and to smell, or, at the most, to stick in 
one’s hat. Every year — I know that from my mother — 
they fall off. The farmer’s wife stores them up and 
strews salt between them ; then they receive a French 
name, which I neither can nor will pronounce, and they 
have to be sprinkled on fire if they are to smell sweet. 
That is their path in life : they only exist for the eye 
and the nose ; and now you know." 

When the evening closed in and the gnats danced in 
the warn air under the rosy clouds, the nightingale flew 
up to sing to the roses. She sang that the beautiful 
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fades like the sunlight in this world — and that the 
beautiful lives for ever I The roses thought that the 
nightingale was singing of himself, and one might well 
think 80 ; but they never imagined that the song was 
meant for them alone. They were very happy in listen- 
ing, however, and wondered whether all the young 
sparrows would grow up into nightingales. I could 
understand that bird perfectly,” said the young spar- 
rows ; “ all but one word, that is — what is the beauti- 
ful ?** Nothing at all,” said the mother sparrow; “ at 
least, something purely for outside show. Up yonder, 
in the courtyard of the castle, where the pigeons have a 
house of their own, and corn and peas served out tp 
them every day — I have dined with them myself, and so 
shall you, in time ; for, tell me your friends, and 1 will 
tell who you are— up yonder, at the castle, there are two 
birds with green necks and a crest on their heads ; they 
can spread out their tails like a great wheel ; it is painted 
with eveiy colour and dazzles one’s eyes quite painfully. 
These birds are called peacocks, and that is the beautiful. 
If they were only plucked a little they would look no 
better than we do. I would have plucked them already 
if they had not been so big.” 

will pluck them,” chirped the youngest sparrow, 
who had, as yet, no feathers of his own. 

In the farm-house lived two young married people, 
who loved each other dearly, and were cheerful and in- 
dustrious. Everything round them looked bright and 
pretty. On Sunday mornings the young wife came out 
and gathered a handful of the loveliest roses, which she 
placed in a. glass of water on the sideboard, 

**Now I know that it is Sunday,” said the young 
farmer. He kisse.d his little wife, and they sat down and 
read together out of the prayer-book, hand in hand ; the 
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sunlight fell across the roses and rested on the youthful 
pair. 

**That sight is quite too tedious,” said the mother 
sparrow,' who could see into the room from her nest; 
“ quite too tedious.” And she flew away. 

The same thing happened on next Sunday, tor every 
week fresh roses were put into the glass, and yet the 
rose-bush was covered with roses. The young sparrows 
had their feathers now, and would have liked to fly with 
their mother, but she would not allow them to do so, so 
they had to stay at home. She flew off alone, and 
however it may have happened I cannot tell, but there 
She was, caught in a snare which some boys had set in 
the hedge. The horse-hair held her leg so tightly that 
she thought it was being cut through, and trembled 
with pain and terror. The boys rushed up and seized 
the bird by no means gently. 

“ It*s only a sparrow,” they said ; but they held her 
fast, and whenever she cried out they struck her on the 
beak. 

In the farm-house lived an old man, a merry, wander- 
ing pedler, who knew how to cut out curious balls and 
figures of toilet soap. When he saw the boys, and heard 
them say they could do nothing with the bird, fie said, 
“ Shall we smarten it up a little ? ” The mother sparrow 
felt a deadly chill of fear. Out of his colour-box the old 
man took some bright gold, and sent the lads to fetch 
some white of an egg ; the bird’s feathers were covered 
first with the egg and then with the gold, till she was 
gilt all over. The glitter and finely only made her 
tremble in every limb. Then the old man tore away a 
piece of the red lining of his coat, cut it into Vandykes 
till It looked like a cock’s comb, and, gummed it on the 
bird’s head. 
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Now you shall see Mr. Goldcoat fly,” said the old 
man, letting the sparrow loose. She flew away in mortal 
terror, ablaze with the radiant sunlight. How she glit- 
tered I All the sparrows — nay, even an old crow, though 
he was a very old bird — ^were startled at the sight, and 
flew after her to find out what she was. 

Driven onwards by dread and horror, the sparrow 
made for her nest : she was ready to sink helpless to 
the earth. The number of the pursuing birds increased, 
and some of them already tried to peck her. 

** Look at him 1 Just look at him I ” they all cried. 
** Look at him! Just look at himl” cried the young 
sparrows, as she reached her nest. ** It must be a young 
peacock ; he is dressed in all colours ; he dazzles one’s 
eyes, just as our mother said. Tweet! That is tl^ie 
beautiful.’* And they pecked at the sparrow with their 
beaks so that she could not get in the nest; the poor 
bird was so hemmed in that she could not even say 

Tweet !** much less “ I am your mother 1 ” And now 
the whole cruel flock set upon her and pulled out feather 
after feather, till she fell faint and bleeding into the rose- 
bush. 

“ Poor little thing 1 ” cried all* the roses. “ Do not 
fear. We will hide you ; lean your head on us.*' 

But the sparrow opened her wings wide, drew them 
close to her side, and fell dead by the side of her neigh- 
bours, the fair, sweet roses. 

Tweet 1” echoed from the nest above. Where 
can mother be staying ? It is quite incomprehensible 1 
We don't hear even a chirp from her. Can it mean that 
we SM to shift for ourselves ? She has left us the nest 
as our inheritance. Now, to which of us must it belong 
when we arf all ma^rried 7 ** 

** Yes; I ciai't have yon staying with me when I set 
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up housekeeping, with a wife and children,” said the 
youngest, 

“Indeed! I shall most likely have more wives and 
children than you,” said the second. 

“ But I am the eldest,” cried the third. Then they all 
grew hot over it, flapped their wings, and pecked with 
their beaks, till, flop 1 one after the other fell out of the 
nest on to the ground. There they lay, their heads on 
one side, their eyes blinking furiously — in a terrible 
temper. That was their stupid way of behaving. 

They could fly a little, and practice improved them. 
At last they all hit upon a signal by which they would be 
able to recognize each other if they afterwards met in 
the world. The signal was “ Tweet ” and three scrapes 
with the left foot. 

The sparrow who was left in possession of the nest 
made himself as big as he could, for he was now sole 
proprietor. But his grandeur did not last long, for that 
very night the roof caught fire, the whole house was 
burned down, and the sparrow with it; the young 
master and mistress, however, escaped unhurt. When 
the sun rose, and all around looked as if it had just 
awoke from a refreshing sleep, nothing was left of the 
farm-house but a few old blackened beams by the 
chimney, who was now his own master. Smoke was 
still rising in clouds from the ruins; but outside the 
rose-bush bloomed unharmed, fresh and beautiful as 
ever ; every flower and spray was mirrored in the clear 
water, 

“ See how lovely the roses look by that blackened 
house 1” cried a passer-by. *^No one could imagine 
anything more picturesque ! I must jot it down.” 

And the speaker took out a little book with white 
leaves ; he was a painter, and with his rapid pencil he 
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sketched the smoking house, the blackened beams, the 
falling chimney, which seemed tottering more and more : 
but in the foreground was the lovely rose-bush which 
had suggested the whole picture. 

Later in the day two of the sparrows came back; 

Where is the house ? ” they cried. Where is the 
nest ? Tweet ! Everything is burned down, and our 
brother into the bargain I That*s what he has got by 
keeping our nest. The roses have got off well. There 
they stand, with their pink cheeks ; they are not the 
people to fret about other folk's troubles. I have no 
wish to accost them, and it is very ugly here in my 
opinion.” And they flew away. 

On a clear, sunny, autumn day — a day that looked like 
the middle of summer — flocks of pigeons, black, whitp, 
and coloured, hopped to and fro in the courtyard of the 
castle. How they glittered in the sunshine I The 
mother pigeon said to her young ones, Place your- 
selves in groups I Place yourselves in groups ! That 
looks much better.” 

** What are those little grey creatures hopping after 
us?” asked an old pigeon, with red and green eyes. 

Little greycoats I Little greycoats ! ” she cried. 

^•They are sparrows — good sort of folk. We have 
always kept up our reputation for piety and charity, so 
we had better allow them to pick up the grain. They 
don’t address us, and they bow and scrape very 
properly." 

So they did ; three times with the right foot, three 
times with the left foot, and then they said “ Tweet 1 ” 
Oh which they recognized each other at once as the 
sparrowe telonging to the old nest. 

, "Veiy good living here," said the sparrows. The 
{dgeena puffed themselvea out, strutted proudly about, 
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and had their own opinion about everything. Do you 
see that pouter pigeon ? " said one of them. Just look 
how she gobbles up the peas 1 She eats too much, and 
picks oftt all the jpest 1 Cur-roo ! Cur-roo ! How she 
sets up her crest — the ugly, spiteful thing I Cur-roo 1 
Cur-roo ! ** 

Every eye sparkled with malice. “ Place yourselves in 
groups ! Place yourselves in groups I Little greycoats I 
Little greycoats ! ” so the chatter went on — and so it 
may go on for thousands of years. 

The sparrows ate with a will : they listened attentively 
to all that was said, and even tried to place themselves 
in groups, but it was not becoming to them. They had 
eaten enough now, so they left the pigeons, and 
talked them over freely among themselves ; then they 
slipped under the garden pallisading, and, as the house 
door was open, one of them who had eaten so much that 
he felt quite courageous, hopped on to the threshold. 
‘‘ Tweet I ** he cried, “ I can venture so far ! ** 

** Tweet ! *’ said another, so dare I, and a little farther 
tool" And he hopped into the room. No one was 
there ; and the third, who had noticed that, flew still 
farther in, crying, “ Neck or nothing I This is a queer- 
looking human nest ; and what have they got there ? 
Now, what is that ? ” 

Right before the sparrows bloomed the roses, and 
mirrored themselves in the water by the blackened 
beams and falling chimney. ** Now, what can that 
be ? However did it get here in the castle ? " 

The sparrows tried to fly over the rose-bush and round 
the chimney, but they only flew against a dead wall It 
was a large, beautifbl painting, which the painter had 
made from his little sketch. 

Tweet!" cried the sparrows, ‘*it is nothing! It 
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only looks like something. Tweet I that is the beautiful 1 
Can you make anything of it ? I can*t.” And they 
flew away, for some people came into the room. 

Days and years passed away : the pigeons had often 
cooed and quarrelled, the spiteful birds. The sparrows 
had frozen in winter, and in summer had lived in clover ; 
they were all betrothed or married, or whatever they call 
it. All had young families ; and each bird thought his 
own the cleverest and best looking ; one flew this way, 
and one that, and whenever they met they recognized 
each other by their ‘‘Tweet!” and scrape with the 
left foot. The eldest had remained a spinster, with 
neither nest nor young ones; it was her great fancy 
to see large cities, so she flew to Copenhagen. 

There she saw a large, bright-looking house, close 
the castle and the canal, where myriad little boats, 
laden with apples and crockery, sailed to and fro. ^ The 
windows were broader below than above, and when the 
sparrow peeped through them the rooms looked to her 
like tulips, so gay and rich in colour. In the tulips 
stood figures of white marble, and some of gypsum, but 
that was all one to the sparrow. On the roof was a 
metal chariot drawn by metal horses, and driven by the 
Goddess of Victory. It was Thorwaldsen's Museum. 

“What a glitter! What a show ! ” said the sparrow. 
“That must be the beautiful! Tweet! But it is 
larger than a peacock.” She recalled what her mother 
had told her about the beautiful inUhe days of her 
youth. She flew down into the court; all around her 
was grand and splendid; palm branches were painted 
on the .walla, and in the centre of the court a rose-tree 
in full bloom drooped its rich blossoms over a grave. 

The aparrow .flew towards it, for she saw several other 
birds of her ow[n Idnd* ^ Tweet 1 ” and three scrapea 
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with her left foot ; how often had she given the signal 
through the past year, and no one had answered, 
for people once parted do not meet every day; the 
greeting had grown into a habit with her. 

But on this occasion three old sparrows and one young 
one answered with “Tweet ! ** and three scrapes of the 
left foot. “ Dear me ; good morning I and so we meet 
here. It is a fine place, but there is very little to eat. 
That is the beautiful 1 Tweet ! ” 

Several people came out of the corridors where the 
lovely statues stood ; they approached the grave of the 
master whose hand had created the marble forms. 
All -of them stood with reverent faces round Thorwald- 
sen's grave ; and some of them picked up a few of the 
fallen rose-leaves. They had come from afar; from 
sea-girt England, from Germany, fron) France. The 
fairest lady gathered a rose and placed it on her bosom. 
The sparrows began to think that the roses were monarchs 
here, and that the whole place had been built for them. 
It certainly seemed very absurd to them ; but as every 
one was showing love and honour to the roses, the 
sparrows did not wish to be left behind. “Tweet!" 
they cried, sweeping the ground with their tails, and 
blinking at the roses. They had not looked at them 
long before they felt* certain that they were their old 
neighbours from the farmyard; and they were right. 
The painter who painted the picture had received per- 
mission to dig them up, and had given the whole tree 
to the architect, for no one had ever seen more beautiful 
roses. The architect had the tree planted over Thor- 
waldsen’s grave, to bloom there for ever, as a symbol 
of the beautiful, and to offer up its fair pink leaves, that 
they mi^ht be carried away as memorials into many a 
distant land. 
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“ Are you settled in this place ?” asked the sparrows. 

The roses nodded ; they recognized their old neigh- 
bours, and were glad to see them again. “ How beau- 
tiful it is to live and blossom !” they cried ; “ to see old 
friends and happy faces everyday!” “Tweet!” cried 
the sparrows. “ Yes; they are the very same. We re- 
member the duck-pond they sprung from. Tweet ! And 
now what a position they have gained! Well, luck 
comes to some folk in their sleep ! Look ! there is a 
withered leaf-— I can see it quite plainly.” And they 
pecked and pecked at it till the leaf fell off. But the 
rose-bush stood there fresher and fairer than ever ; the 
flowers gave out their fragrance in the sunshine,' and 
shared the glory of the sculptor’s immortal name. 
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VERY Eastern song tells of the nightingale’s 
love for the rose ; and how in the silent 
starlit nights the feathered songster greets 
bis bbloved with a serenade. 

Not far from Smyrna, under the tall 
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A ROSE FROM THE GRA VE OF HOMER. 


plantain trees where the merchant drives his laden 
camels, who raise their heads and tread proudly on the 
sacred ground, I saw a blooming rose tree : wood pigeons 
flew among the branches of the trees, and their wings 
gleamed in the sunshine like mother-of-pearl. 

The rose tree bore one flower more beautiful than all 
the rest, and to that one the nightingale poured out his 
love tale ; a dew-drop shone like a tear of pity on her 
petals, and the spray which bore her drooped above a 
few great stones. 

^ Here rests the world’s greatest singer,** cried the 
rose ; my breath shall perfume his grave, my leaves 
shall rest upon it when the wind strips them from me. 
The singer of Troy became the dust from which I 
spring# I, a rose from the grave of Homer, am too 
sacred a thing to blossom for a poor nightingale !" 

The nightingale sang himself to death. The camel 
driver came up with his laden beasts and black slaves ; 
his little son found the dead bird, and buried the sweet 
singer in Homer’s grave : the rose trembled in the wind. 

Evening came on ; the rose folded her petals closer, 
slept and dreamed. It was a lovely summer’s day: a 
group of foreigners approached, they were making a 
pilgrimage to Homer’s grave. Among the strangers 
was a singer from the north, from the home of the white 
mist and the Aurora : he gathered the rose, pressed it 
in a book, and carried it away to another continent, to 
his distant fatherland. The rose fad6d from grief and 
died in the narrow book, which the stranger opened in 
his home, and said, Here is a rose from the grave 
of Homer!” 

This was what the flower dreamed ; and she awoke 
and trembled in the wind: a dew-drop Tell from her 
petals on the singer's grave. The sun rose, the rose 
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THE LITTLE MERMAID. 

roof is formed of shells which open and shut as the 
water ebbs and flows. It is a lovely roof, for in every 
shell lies a gleaming pearl; a single one would lend 
lustre and value to a queen’s crown. 

The sea-king had been a widower for many years; 
and his mother kept house for him. She was a clever 
woman ; very proud of her rank, and she always wore 
twelve oyster-shells on her tail; six being the utmost 
number which any other noble lady dared to put on. On 
the whole she deserved great praise, especially for her 
treatment of her grandchildren, the little sea-princesses. 
They were six beautiful children, but the youngest was 
the most beautiful of all ; her skin was as fair and 
delickte as a rose-leaf, her eyes as blue as the deepest 
sea ; but neither she nor the others had feet, their bodies 
ended in a fish’s tail. ^ 

All day long they played in the sea-icing’s palace, 
where living flowers grew out of the walls and along 
the corridors. The amber windows were wide open ; 
and the fish swam in to them, as the swallows fly in 
to us when we open the windows ; but the fish would 
swim close up to the princesses, eat out of their 
hands, and let themselves be stroked. 

Outside the palace was a large garden filled with 
burning red and deep blue flowers ; the fruit glowed like 
gold, and the flowers sparkled like living flame as they 
swayed their leaves and tendrils to and fro. The soil 
was the finest sand, but blue as the flame of sulphur ; 
indeed, a strange blue glimmer lay on all around ; it 
looked more as if one were standing in the air with the 
blue heaven above and below, than as if one were at 
the bottom of the sea. In deep calms the sun was 
visible; i| looked like a great purple flower showering 
down light from its calyx. 
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Each one of the little princes^ses had a small garden 
of her own, where she might sow and plant at will. 
One of them made her garden in the shape of a whale ; 
another preferred to imitate the form of a mermaid, 
but the youngest made hers round like the sun, and 
planted it with red flowers. She was a strange child, 
quiet and thoughtful, and when the other sisters used to 
'adorn themselves with the curious and beautiful things 
they found in wrecked vessels, she vrould never accept 
anything but the flowers that were red like the sun, 
and one beautiful marble statue. It was the statue of a 
youth, carved in pure white marble, and had sunk from 
a stranded ship to the bottom of the sea. She planted 
a rose red weeping-willow by the statue ; the tree grew 
tall and drooped its beautiful branches over the marble 
to\j)fards the deep blue sand, so that the shadows deepened 
to violet, and when the branches stirred it seemed as if 
roots and crown were mingling in embraces. 

The little mermaid's greatest delight was to' listen to 
stories about the earth and human beings : her old 
grandmother was coaxed to tell her all she knew of 
ships and cities, men and animals; the child seemed 
to think it so wonderfully beautiful that the flowers which 
grew on the ea^h smelt so sweet, for under the water 
they have no smell. She loved to think and wonder 
that the trees were green, and that the little fishes in 
the trees sang so sweetly that it was a pleasure to hear 
them* The grandmother was obliged to call the birds 
fishes, or the little princess would not have known what 
she meant, because she had never seen a bird. 

When you are fifteen years old," said her grand- 
mother, you will have leave to rise to the surface of 
the sea. Then you can sit on the clifis by moonlight 
and watch thtf ships sail by— you will see forests and 
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cities.’* The next year the eldest sister was fifteen ; 
but as there was a whole year between each sister the 
youngest would have five long years to wait before 
she could rise to the surface of the sea and see what 
things look like in our world. But each one promised the 
others to tell them all she saw, and what she thought 
was the most beautiful ; for their grandmother did not 
tell them half enough, there was so much they wanted to 
have explained to them. 

No one was more eager than the youngest; the very 
one who had so long to wait, and who was always so 
silent and thoughtful. Many a night she stood at the 
open window looking up through the dark blue water 
and watching the fishes moving their tails and fins as 
they darted by. She saw the moon and stars; they 
looked paler and larger through the water than they do 
through the air. Sometimes something like a black 
cloud would pass between her and the stars, (now it was 
a large whale and now a great ship crowded with men) 
but no one ever thought that a dear little mermaiden 
stood below stretching out her white hands towards the 
keel. 

At last the eldest princess was fifteen, and obtained 
leave to rise to the surface of the sea. 

When she came home again she had a hundred things 
to tell; but the most beautiful of all, she said, was 
to lie on a sand-bank by moonlight above the quiet 
sea, and to watch the great city on the neighbouring 
coast, to see the lights gleam like a myriad stars, to hear 
the music, and noise, and roll of carriages, to see the 
forest of steeples, and hear the church bells ring. 

How the youngest princess listened I and later in the 
evening she stood at the open window and looked up 
through the dark blue water, thinking of the large city 
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mth its noise and din, and fancying she heard the 
church bells chiming through the water. 

The next year the second sister obtained leave to rise 
to the surface, and swim whither she would. She rose 
up just at sunset, and she thought nothing could be 
more beautiful than the sunset sky. The whole sky 
shone like clear gold, and she had no words to describe 
the beauty of the clouds. Rose-coloured and violet, they 
sailed above her, and, more swiftly still, like a white veil 
unbound, came a flock of wild swans across the water 
under the setting sun. She swam to meet them, but 
the sun went down, and the rose-light died away on 
sea and sky. 

The following year the third sister was allowed to go ; 
she was the boldest of all, and ventured to swim inland, 
up a mighty river which flowed into the sea. Beautiful 
vine-grown hills rose on either side, castles and forts 
were seen through gloomy foresta; the birds were 
singing sweetly, and the sun shone so warm, that from 
time to time it dipped beneath the water to cool its 
burning face. In a little bend of the river she came 
upon a group of naked children, playing about in the 
water; she tried to play with them, but they ran 
away in terror, and a little black animal — it was a dog — 
but she had never seen a dog before — ^barked so furiously 
that the sea-maiden hurried away to reach the open sea. 
But she never forgot the green woods, the vine-clad 
hills, and the pretty little children who could swim 
although they had no fish’s tail. 

The fourth sister was not so daring ; she stayed in the 
open sea, and said nothing could be more beautiful than 
t^t. One could look round for miles, and overhead the 
boundless heavens hung tike a glass beU. She had seen 
lihipSi but oidy fining great distance; they looked like 
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seagulls ; the merry dolphins had gambolled round her, 
and the great whales had sent up jets of water as if a 
thousand fountains had begun to play. 

Now ,it was the fifth sister’s turn : her birthday 
happened in winter, so what she saw was quite different. 
The sea was one brilliant green, and the icebergs were 
swimming to and fro; each one looked like a pearl, 
the princess said, but larger than the steeples which 
men build upon the earth. They were of the strangest 
shapes, and glittered like diamonds. She had sat upon 
one of them, and the sailing ships passed by in terror, 
as they saw her there, the wind playing with her golden 
hair. Towards night the sky was dark with cloud, the 
thunder rolled, the icebergs rose and fell on the black 
waves, red lightnings darted across their spectral forms. 
Every ship reefed her sails, an anxious dread filled every 
heart. But the young mermaiden sat quietly on her 
floating iceberg and watched the blue lightning strike the 
sea in 2ig-zag darts. 

The first time each one of the sisters rose to the 
surface she was delighted with the new and beautiful 
things she saw; but when they were grown up and were 
allowed to leave their home as often as they pleased, 
they did not care about it. They longed to be at-home 
again ; and at the end of a month, they said it was prettier 
down below, and that home was the best after all. 

Many an evening the five sisters rose to the surface 
arm in arm ; they had lovely voices, more beautiful than 
we ever have; and whenever a storm was coming on, 
and they were afraid that some grand, beautiful ship 
would perish, they swam round the ships and sang to 
the sailors, bidding them have no fear, and telling them 
how beautiful it was down below. But the seamen could 
not understand, and thought it wad the voice of the 
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storm ; they never saw the glory and beauty of the sea- 
world, for when the ship sank they died, and only reached 
the sea-king*s palace as pale corpses. 

When the five sisters rose thus, evening by evening, 
high through the water, the youngest was left alone, 
looking after them, and it seemed to her as if she must 
weep, but the mermaids have no tears, and for that very 
reason they suffer all the more. 

“ If I were only fifteen ! ** she cried. “ I know that 
i shall dearly love the world above, and those who live 
upon it.*' 

And at last the little mermaid was fifteen years old. 

“ Well, now you are grown up,’* said her grand- 
mother, the late king’s widow ; come, now, let me 
dress you like your other sisters.” She placed a wreath 
of white lilies on her hair ; but every leaf in the flower 
was half a pearl, and the old queen had eight great oyster 
shells arranged on the princess’s tail to show her high 
rank. 

“ But they hurt me,” said the little mermaid, 

“ Pride must bear a pinch,” said the old queen. 

Oh, how gladly the princess would have laid aside all 
this finery and taken off the heavy wreath 1 the scarlet 
flowers in her garden suited her better, but she could not 
change them now. ** Farewell I ” she cried, and rose 
light and clear as a foam bubble to the surface of the 
water. 

The sun had just gone down as she lifted her head 
above the water; but the clouds were brilliant in purple 
and gold, and through the pale, rose-tinged air the even- 
ing star shone clear and bright : the air was warm and 
mild, the sea at rest* A great ship with three masts 
lay close by, one only sail unfurled, for there was no 
bieaib of air, and the saUons sat aloft in the rigging 
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or leaned lazily over the bulwarks. Music and singing 
tilled the air, and as the sky darkened hundreds of 
Chinese lanterns were lighted ; it seemed as if the flags 
of every nation were hung out. The little mermaid swam 
up to the cabin window, and every time she rose upon 
the waves she could see through the clear glass that 
the room was full of brilliantly dressed people. Hand- 
somest of all was the young prince with the great dark 
eyes : he could not be more than sixteen years old, and 
this was his birthday. All this gaiety was in honour of 
him ; the sailors danced upon the deck ; and when the 
young prince came out a myriad of rockets flew high in 
air, with a glitter like the brightest noontide, and the 
little mermaid was so frightened that she dived deep 
down under the water. She soon rose up again, however, 
and it seemed as if all the stars of heaven were falling 
round her in golden showers. Never had she seen 
such fireworks ; great, glittering suns wheeled by 
her, fleiy fishes darted through the blue air, and all 
was reflected back from the quiet sea. The ship was 
lighted up so that one could see the smallest rope ; how 
handsome the young prince looked ! He shook hands 
with everybody and smiled as the music rang out into the 
glorious night. 

It grew late, but the little mermaid could not turn 
away her eyes from the ship and the handsome prince. 
The coloured lanterns were put out, no rocket rose in 
the air, no cannon boomed from the portholes ; but 
deep below there was a surging and a murmuring. 
The mermaid sat still, cradled by the waves, so that 
she could look in at the cabin window; but now the 
ship began to. make more way ; one sail after another 
was )knfurled, the waves rose higher, clouds gathered 
in the sky, and there was a distant' flash of lightning, 
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The fitorm came nearer. All the sails were taken in, 
and the ship rocked giddily as she flew over the foaming 
billows ; the waves rose mountain high, as if they would 
swallow up the very mast, but the good ship dived like 
a swan into the deep black trough and rose bravely to 
the foaming crest. The little mermaid thought it was 
a merry journey, but the sailors were of a different 
opinion. The ship strained and creaked, the timbers 
shivered as the thunder-strokes of the waves fell fast, 
heavy seas swept the decks, the mainmast snapped 
like a reed, and the ship lurched heavily, while the 
water rushed into her hold. Then the young princess 
began to understand the danger, and she herself was 
often threatened by the falling masts, yards, and spars. 
One moment it was so dark that she could see nothing, 
but when the lightning flamed out the ship was bright 
as day. She sought for the young prince, and saw 
him sinking down through the water as the ship parted. 
The sight pleased her, for she knew he must sink 
down to her home; but suddenly she remembered 
that men cannot live in the water, and that he would 
only reach her father^s palace a lifeless corpse. No ; 
he must not die! She swam to and fro among the 
drifting spars, forgetting that they might crush her 
with their weight ; she dived and rose again, and reached 
the prince just when he felt that he could swim no longer 
in the stormy sea. His arms were beginning to fail 
him, his beautiful eyds were closed, in another moment 
he must have sunk, had not the little mermaid come to 
his aid* She kept his head above water, and let the 
waves carry them whither they would. 

The next day the storm was over; not a spar of the 
Ship was left in^ sight ; the sun rose red . and glowing 
from the waves» and seemed to pour down new life upon 
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the prince, though his eyes remained closed. The little 
mermaid kissed his fair white forehead and stroked back 
his yet hair; he was like the marble statue in her 
little garden, she thought ; she kissed him again, and 
prayed that he might live. 

Suddenly the diy land came in sight before her, high 
blue mountains, on whose peaks the snow lay white, as 
if a flock of swans had settled there. On the coast 
below were lovely green woods, and close on shore a 
building of some kind, the mermaid did not 4cnow whether 
it was church or cloister. Citrons and orange trees grew 
in the garden, and before the porch were stately palm 
trees. The sea ran in here and formed a quiet bay, 
unruffled, but very deep ; the little mermaid swam with 
• the prince to the white sandy shore, laid him on the warm 
sand, and took care that his head was left where the sun 
shone warmest. 

Bells began to chime and ring through all the great 
building, and several young girls entered the garden ; 
the little mermaid swam farther out, behind a tiny clif! 
that rose above the waves ; she showered sea-foam on 
her hair that no one might see its golden glory, and then 
she waited patiently to see if any one would come to 
the help of the young prince. 

Before long a young girl came by ; she gave a start of 
terror and ran back to call for assistance ; several people 
came to her aid, and after a while the little mermaid saw 
the prince recover his consciousness, and smile upon the 
group around him. But be had no smile for her 3 he 
did not even know that she had saved him. Her heart 
sank, and when she had seen him carried into the large 
building, she dived sorrowfully down to her father's 
palace. 

She had always been a silenti thoughtful cbildi and 
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now the silence seemed to grow upon her ; her sisters 
asked her what she had seen on her first visit to the earth, 
but she had nothing to tell them. 

Many an evening and morning she rose to the place 
where she had left the piince. She watched the fruits 
in the garden ripen and fall ; she saw the snow melt 
from the high mountains, but the prince she never saw, 
and she came home sadder than ever. Her one consola- 
tion was to sit in her little garden, with her arms clasped 
round the marble statue, which was like the prince ; 
her flowers were neglected, and grew wild in a luxuriant 
tangle of stem and blossom, which reached the branches 
of the willow-tree, and made the whole place dark and 
dim. 

At last she could bear it no longer, and she told one. 
of her sisters: the other sisters learned the story then, 
but they told it to no one but a few other mermaids, who 
told it to their intimate friends. One of these friends 
knew who the prince was : she had seen the feast on 
board his ship, and told the princess where he came 
from and where his kingdom lay. 

‘‘ Come, little sister,'* said the princesses ; and wreathing 
their arms each round another's waist they rose to the 
place where the prince's palace stood. 

The palace was built of polished stone of a beautiful 
pale yellow tinge, and from the entrance splendid marble 
steps led down to the very water’s edge. Gilded cupolas 
rose above the roof, and in the marble colonnades 
which surrounded the building were rare statues glowing 
with life. Through the clear windows, the mermaid said, 
one saw the stately rooms with their costly hangihgs, 
rich tapestries, and beautiful paintings, so that it was a 
pleasure only to look*at them. In the centre of the outer 
ball played a silveiy fountain# that rose up to ita cupola 
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of glass, and fell back with a pleasant plash and 
ripple to the basin, where rare water plants were 
growing. 

Now' she knew where he lived, and many a night she 
spent there, floating on the water ; she ventured nearer 
to the land than any of her sisters had done; she 
even swam up the narrow lagoon under the carved 
marble balcony which cast its deep shadow over the 
water, and there she sat and watched the young prince 
when he thought himself alone in the moonlight. 

Many an evening she followed him as he sailed 
along in his little boat, with music on board and banners 
flying ; she peeped out of the green sedge, and if the 
wind lifted her white sail, people thought they saw a 
swan spreading her wings. 

Many a night she listened to the 'fishermen as they 
cast out their nets by torchlight in the sea : they spoke 
often in praise of the young prince ; and the little 
mermaid was glad that she had saved his life when he 
was drifting half lifeless across the seas. She remembered 
how his head had rested on her breast, and how she 
had kissed his brow ; but he would never know, and 
could not even dream of her. 

She began to love human beings more and more, to 
long to dwell among them ; their world seemed larger 
and fairer than her own. They could sail across the 
sea in ships ; climb the high mountains till they reached 
the clouds; and their countries, beautiful with fields and 
woodland, stretched far away beyond her sight. There 
was so much she wished to learn ; her sisters could not 
answer her questions, so she asked her old grandmother, 
who knew a great deal about the world, or the lands* 
above the sea, as she properly called ^t. 

** (f men are not drowned, do they live for ever ? 
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asked the little mermaid. Do they not die as we do 
under the sea?” “Yes,” said her grandmother, “they 
die, and their term of life is shorter than ours. We may 
live three hundred years, and when we cease to be, we 
have not even a grave among our dear ones, but are 
changed to foam bells which float upon the crest of the 
waves. We have no immortal souls; we cannot live 
again ; we are like the green sedge, if it is cut away it 
blooms no more. But men have a soul that lives for 
ever» even when the body has crumbled into dust; it 
rises through the air to the clear stars. Just as we rise 
to the surface that we may see the earth, they rise to 
an unknown, glorious world, which we may never 
see.” 

“ Why have we no immortal soul ?” asked the little 
mermaid, sadly. “ 1 would give up all the years I 
have to live to be a human being, only for one day, 
that I might share their heavenly home.” 

“ You may not think of such a wish,” said the old 
queen : “ we are far happier and better than they are in 
the world.” 

“Then must I die, and drift like foam upon the 
waves? Shall I never hear the music of the waves, 
or see the lovely flowers, and golden son ? Can I do 
nothing to win an immortal soul ?” 

“Nothing!” said the queen. “Unless, indeed, a 
man loved you so dearly that you were more to him 
than father and mother; so dearly that he led you 
before the priest and laid his right hand in yours with 
the vow to be true to yoo for all eternity. Then, 
inde^tthis soul would pass into your body ; he would 
give you a soul and yet retain his own. But that can 
miix be. Your fish's tail, which we think beautiful in 
sea, would be ]k)oked upon with disgust ob earth. 
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They know no better: they think that in order to bo 
beautiful it is necessary to move about on two heavy 
supports which they call legs.*' 

The little mermaid glanced down at her fish's tail 
with a sigh. 

“Let us be merry,” said her grandmother; “let ua 
dance and play for the three hundred years we have to 
live ; it is quite long enough to make one glad of rest. 
We will give a court ball to-night.’* 

Never had such a splendid festival been seen ! The 
walls and ceiling of the ball-room were of glass, thick 
but transparent. Myriads of opal-tinted pearl shells, 
pink and green, hung in rows round the room, and gave 
out a fairy-like blue lustre, which lit up the whole 
room .and the sea outside, so that one could see the 
fishes as they darted by the walls, some with violet 
scales, some gleaming in silver and gold. Through 
the centre of the hall flowed a crystal stream, along 
which danced the mermen and mermaidens to the music 
of their own lovely voices. Such voices are never heard 
on earth. The little mermaid sang more sweetly than 
any: the whole court applauded with hands and tails, 
and for a moment a thrill of pleasure filled her heart as 
she thought that hers was the loveliest voice on land or 
sea. But the world above soon filled her heart again : 
she could not forget the handsome prince, or her sorrow 
that she had no immortal soul. She stole out of her 
' father’s palace, where all was mirth and gladness, and 
sat sad and solitary in her little garden. She heard the 
sound of the horn echoing faintly through the water, 
“Now he is sailing above me,” she thought: “he 
who fills my heart: in whose hands I would gladly 
place my life’s happiness. I will risk all- for his sake, 
and to win an immortal soul. While my sisters are 
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dancing in the palace, I will go to the old sea-witch. 
I fear her, but she may be able to help and counsel 
me now.” 

The little mermaid left her garden, and swam to- 
wards the roaring whirlpool, behind which the old witch 
lived. She had never visited the place before ; no flowers 
or seaweed grew round her path ; only desolate reaches 
of grey sand marked the way to the spot where the 
seething water spun round like mill-wheels and sucked 
in everything that approached it The 3roung princess 
had to pass through the cruel, giddy whirlpool to enter 
into the witch’s kingdom; and when she had passed 
through, there lay before her no other path but a long 
stretch of warm bubbling slime, that the witch called 
her turf moor. The house stood in the centre of a 
ghastly wood; the trees were polypi, half plant, half 
animal ; they looked like hundred-headed snakes rising 
out of the earth ; the branches were long slimy arms, 
with fingers like pliant worms; and the whole tree 
was never still from root to crest. Everything that 
they could clutch they held fast and never loosed their 
hold again. At sight of them the young princess 
paused in deadly terror; her heart beat; she almost 
resolved to turn back, but at the thought of the young 
prince and her immortal soul, her courage returned. She 
wound her long, floating hair closely round her head, 
lest the polypi should seize it ; she crossed her hands 
over her breast, and darted as only a fish can dart, 
through the ugly polypi, who stretched out their cruel, 
greedy fingers after her. She saw how everything 
within their reach was clutched, tight by myriad tiny 
arms. Men, drowned at sea, showed their bleached white 
skeletons in the deadly dutch : rudders and chests they 
dung to, skeletons of land animals, and, most horrible 
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of all, a poor little mermaid, whom they had caught 
prisoner and strangled. 

She capie next to a large marshy swamp in the wood, 
where great fat water-snakes crawled about and showed 
their ugly yellow bodies. In the middle of the swamp 
stood a house, built of the bones of shipwrecked men ; 
there sat the sea-witch, letting a toad eat out of her 
mouth, as a canary-bird pecks sugar from its mistress’s 
lips. She called the horrible, fat water-snakes her 
little chicks, and let them twine around her breast. 

I know your wish, and a foolish one it is,” cried 
the sea-witch : but you shall have your way, for it will 
plunge you into misery, my pretty princess.^ You want 
to get rid of your fish’s tail, and to have two legs like 
human beings, so that the handsome prince may fall in 
■ tve with you, and give you an immortal soul.” And the 
fcitch broke out into a savage, sneering laugh, so that 
the toad and the snakes fell to the earth, and lay there 
grovelling. You are come at the right time,” said 
the witch. ‘^To-morrow, after sunrise, I should not 
be able to help you till a year was past. I will prepare 
you a potion, with which you must swim to the land 
before sunrise : when you reach the shore, sit down 
and drink it off, but it will cause you pain. Your fish’s 
tail will disappear and shrivel up into two beautifully 
formed legs; every one who beholds you will say you 
are lovelier than any child of man. You will keep your 
graceful walk; no dancer will equal you in lightness, 
and yet every step will cause you as much pain as if 
you trod on sharp knives that must draw blood. If you 
care to suffer all this J will help you.” 

' I do,” said the little mermaid, with a trembling 
voice, as she thought of the prince and her immortal 
eoul. 
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•* Remember r* said the witch, “ when you have once 
assumed a human form you can never again be a 
mermaid — never return to )^our home, or to yo,ur sisters 
more ; and, should you fail to win the prince’s love so 
that he leaves father and mother for your sake, and lays 
his hand in yours as you stand man and wife before the 
priest, an immortal soul will never be granted you. On 
the same day that he marries another, your heart will 
break, and you will drift as sea foam on the water.” 

So let it be,” said the little mermaid, turning pale as 
death. 

“ But you will have to pay me also,” said the witch ; 
** and it is not a little that I ask. Yours is the loveliest 
voice in the world, and you trust to that, I dare say, to 
charm your love ; but you must give it to me. I claim 
the best thing you possess for my costly drink. I shall 
have to give you my own blood, so that the draught may 
be sharp as a two-edged sword.” 

“ But if you take my voice from me, what have I 
left ? ” said the little mermaid, piteously. 

“Your loveliness, your graceful movements, your 
speaking eyes ; those are enough to win a man’s heart. 
Well, is your courage gone ? Stretch out your little 
. tongue that I may cut it off for payment, and you shall 
have the magic potion.” 

“ I consent,” said the little mermaid. The witch set 
a cauldron on the fire to boil the draught. ** Cleanliness 
is a fine thing,” she said, wiping out the cauldron 
with a bundle of snakes tied into a knot. She then 
gashad her breast and let her blood flow into the 
cauldron, the steam arising from it twisted and writhed 
in fantastic' tthapee that filled the heart with ghastly 
honor. Every* moment the witch threw something 
fiesh into the draught, and when it boiled it sounded 
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like a crocodile weeping. At length the potion was 
ready : it looked like clear water. 

“ There you have it,” said the witch, but the little 
mermaicf could not answer her: she was dumb, and 
would never speak or sing again. 

If the polypi catch hold of you as you go through 
my wood,” said the witch, throw one drop of the potion 
on them, and their arms and fingers will shiver into a 
thousand pieces.” But the little princess had no need to 
do so; for the polypi shrank back in terror at sight oi 
the glittering potion which shone in her hand like a 
glorious star, and the princess passed quickly through 
the wood and the swamp and the roaring whirlpool. 

She could see her father’s palace; the lights were 
extinguished in the ball-room : all within were doubtless 
sleeping : she could not call them out to her now that 
she was dumb and about to leave them for ever. It 
seemed as if her heart were breaking; she gathered 
a flower from each of her sister’s gardens, kissed her hand 
to the palace, and rose slowly through the dark-blue 
water. 

The sun was not yet risen when she came in sight 
of the prince’s palace. The moon was shining silver 
clear as the little mermaid drank the magic potion ; a 
sharp pain thrilled through her delicate body, and she 
fell fainting to the earth. When the sun stood high over 
the sea, she awoke and felt a keen pain; but before 
her stood the handsome prince ; his dark eyes rested on 
hers, till they fell before his glance ; she saw then that 
the fish’s tail had disappeared, and that she lay there in 
human form, veiled from head to foot by her golden 
hairJ The prince asked her who she was and whence 
she oernei and she raised her soft blue eyes to his face 
in sorrowful silenqe. He led her into tlie palace, and, 
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as the witch had warned her, each step pained her as if 
she trod on sharp edged knives ; but she bore it gladly, 
and, holding the prince's hand, passed light and graceful 
as a foam flake into the palace. 

Rich dresses of muslin and silk were given to her, and 
she was pronounced to be lovelier than all besides ; but 
she was dumb, and could neither sing nor speak. Slave 
girls in dresses of silk and gold stepped forward and sang 
before the prince and his royal parents ; one of them 
sang better than all the rest, and the prince clapped 
his hands and smiled at her. Then the little mermaid 
felt what she had lost. She knew that she could have 
sung infinitely better, and she thought, “ Oh I could he but 
know that for his sake I have sacrificed my voice to 
all eternity I 

Then the slave girls began their graceful dance to 
the sound of music ; and when they had ended, the little 
mermaid raised her fair, white arms, hovered for a moment 
on the point of her toes, and rose in the air in a dance so 
graceful that none had ever seen its equal ; every 
movement revealed her unearthly loveliness, and her 
eyes said more to the soul than the songs of the slave 
girls. 

Every one was enraptured with her, especially the 
prince, who called her his little foundling ; she danced 
on, though every time that her feet touched the earth, 
it was as if she trod on shatp knives. The prince 
said that she must stay with him always; and she 
obtained permission to sleep on a velvet cushion outside 
his door. 

He ordered that a suit of bo/s clothes should be 
made for her, so that she might accompany him when he 
rode out on horseback. They rode through the fresh 
scented woods, where the branches stooped to touch 
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their shoulders, and the birds sang from among the 
leaves* She climbed the high mountains at the prince’s 
side, and though her tender feet were quivering with 
pain, she laughed at her suffering, and followed him till 
they saw the clouds sail beneath their feet like a flock 
of birds flying to distant lands. 

At home, in the prince's palace, when all were sleeping, 
she would wander down the marble staircase and cool 
her burning feet in the sea water, while she thought of 
her dear ones in the depths below. 

One night her five sisters rose up arm-in-arm, singing 
sadly as they floated on the waves : the little mermaid 
beckoned to them ; they recognized her, and told her 
how they had mourned her loss. From that time she 
stole down to see them every night, and once she saw, 
far "out at sea, her old grandmother, who had not risen 
to the surface for years, and the sea king, her father, 
with the crown on his royal head. They stretched out 
their hands in greeting, but dared not come so near the 
land as her sisters had done. 

Day by day she grew dearer to the prince; but he loved 
her as one loves a good and beautiful child ; the thought 
of making her his queen never once crossed his mind, 
and yet, unless she became his wife, she could never 
win an immortal soul, and must be changed on his 
wedding morning into cold sea-foam. 

Do you not love me best of all ? ” the eyes of the 
little mermaid seemed to ask, when he took her in his 
arms and kissed her fair, white brow. 

** Best of all,” answered the prince^ “ for you have a 
truer heart than all the rest, and love me more sincerely 
than they. And you remind me of a young girl whom 
I saw dnce, but may never see again. I was on a ship 
which was lost, and the waves threw me upon the shore 
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close to the gate of a sarred temple, where several 
young maidens carry on the holy service. The youngest 
of them found me on the shore and saved my life : I only 
saw her twice, and yet I know that I shall luiver love 
another — unless, indeed, you diive her image from 
my heart, for you are very like her. Besides, she is 
dedicated to the temple service ; I think that my good 
iaiiy has sent you to me in her stead, so we will never 
part.” 

“Alas I he knows not that it was I who saved his 
life. I bote him above the waves to the shore where 
the temple stands, and waited to watch whether any one 
would come to save him. I, too, saw the beautiful girl 
whom he loves more than me I " The young princess 
sighed deeply; she could not weep. “The maiden 
belongs to the holy temple,” he says ; “ she will never 
come out into the world ; they can not meet again ; but I 
am with him evety day. I will watch over him, love him, 
and sacrifice my life for him.” 

The time came for the prince to marry ; people said 
that he would choose the fair daughter of the king of a 
neighbouring country to be his wife. A stately ship was 
fitted out ; it was announced that the prince was about to 
travel, but evety one knew the object of the journey. A 
retinue of courtiers followed him. The little mermaid 
shook her head and smiled ; she knew better than any 
one what was in the prince’s heart. “ I must take the 
journey,” he had said to her; “I must see the 
ixcineess, as my parents wish it: but they will never 
force me to bring her home as my bride. I cannot love 
her, for she unll not resemble the beautiful girl in the 
temple. Jf 1 most take a bride, I would rather it were 
my silent, ibundling, wirii the lovely, speaking 
■IQfioi.” He kietifisd her rosy lip^ played widther fair heir. 
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and leaned his head upon her heart, which beat high with 
dreams of earthly joy and an immortal soul. 

<*You do not fear the sea, child?'* he said to her, 
as they stood together on the splendid ship that was 
bearing them away to the home of the royal maiden. He 
spoke to her of storms and calms, of strange creatures 
in the deep, and of what the divers had seen below : the 
little mermaid smiled at his words; who should know 
better than she what happens down beneath the 
waves ? 

In the moonlight nights, when all were sleeping, even 
to the helmsman at his post, she sat on the bulwarks 
looking down through the clear water ; she fancied she 
could see her father’s pa.lace : there stood her grand- 
mother, wearing her silver crown and looking up to the 
k*eel through the foaming track left by the vessel. Her 
sisters rose out of the water, looked at her sorrowfully 
and wrung their white hands. She waved her hand to 
them and smiled, that they might know that she was 
happy; but the cabin-boy came up, and the sisters 
dived beneath the waves, so that the lad thought he 
had seen nothing but white foam. 

The next morning the ship sailed into the harbour. 
It was a splendid city ; the church-bells were ringing, 
trumpets were sounding from the high fortress towers, 
soldiers with banners and glittering bayonets were drawn 
up to receive the prince. Every day was a holiday. 
Balls and festivals succeeded each other, but the 
princess had not yet arrived from the holy temple where 
she had been brought up and instructed in all royal 
virtues. At last she came. 

The little mermaid was eager to see her beauty, and 
she was forced to own it. Never had she seen a lovelier 
face ; the skin was fair and delicate, and from beneath 
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the long lashes looked out a pair of deep blue, trustful 
eyes. 

** It is she ! ” cried the prince, as he clasped the blushing 
maiden in his arms. She who saved me when I lay 
lifeless on the shore. This is too much happiness I" he 
cried to the little mermaid ; the highest hope I ever 
dared to cherish is fulfilled ! You will rejoice with me 
I know, for you loved me best of all.** 

The little mermaid kissed his hand, and thought 
her heart was breaking-^now it was all over : on his 
wedding morning she would die and be changed to foam 
upon the waves. 

The church-bells rang, heralds rode through the streets 
announcing the betrothal : on every balcony fragrant oils 
burned in silver lamps. The priests swung their censers, 
and the bride and bridegroom stood hand in hand to 
receive the blessing of the bishop. The little mermaid 
was dressed in silk and gold ; she held up the bride’s 
train, but her ears heard nothing of the joyous music, 
her eyes saw nothing of the sacred rites — she was thinking 
of her coming death, and of all that she had lost for ever. 

On the same evening the bride and bridegroom went 
on board; cannon thundered, banners waved, and on 
deck a splendid tent of purple and gold, fitted with 
soft silken cushions, was set up for the bridal chamber. 

The sails swelled in the wind, and the ship glided 
smoothly across the quiet water. 

As the evening closed in coloured lamps were 
lighted, and the sailors danced merrily on deck; the 
little mermaid thought of the first night she rose above 
the waves, and saw the same festal splendour. She 
too joitied in the dance, hovering as swallows hover 
iwlien they are pursued ; applause broke out on all sides, 
Ssr' she had never danced so beautifully before. The 
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sharp pains darted sword-like through her tiny feet, but 
she could not feel them for the keener pain at her heart. 
She knew that she was looking for the last time on him 
for whofti she had forsaken friends and home, sacrificed 
her lovely voice, and suffered daily anguish — while 
he never dreamed of her devotion. It was the last 
night that she should breathe the same air with him, or 
look upon the sea and the starry sky. An eternal 
night, stirred by no thought or dream, awaited her, for 
she could never win an immortal soul. All around 
her spoke of joy and happiness ; midnight was passed, 
and still she danced on, with death at her heart. 

.At length the ship grew silent; only the helmsman 
stood by his wheel ; the little mermaid crossed her 
arms upon the bulwarks and looked eastward : the first 
ray of light, she knev.'. would flash out her death 
warrant. Suddenly her sisters rose from out the waves ; 
they too were pale, and their long, fair hair was cut off ! 

“ We have given it to the witch, that she might 
send us to your aid and save your life. She sends 
you this knife : see how sharp it is ! Before the sun rises 
you must pierce the prince to the heart, and when the 
blood flows, sprinkle it on your feet. Then you shall 
regain your former shape, and come back to live out your 
three hundred years before you die and float like foam 
upon the waves. Hasten I for he or you must die 
before the sunrise. Our grandmother mourns so deeply 
that her white hair has fallen, like ours, beneath the 
witch's shears. Kill the prince and return. Do you 
see that red streak in the sky ? In a few minutes the 
sun will rise and you must die I " And, sighing deeply, 
they sank beneath the waves. 

Thb little mermaid drew aside the purple covering of 
the tent and saw the fair bride's head resting upon the 
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prince's breast: she stooped down to kiss his brow, 
looked at the eastern sky, which brightened every 
moment, at the sharp knife, and at the prince, who 
murmured in his sleep the name of his new made bride. 
She alone filled all his thoughts. The knife trembled 
in the mermaid’s hand — with a shudder she threw it far 
into the sea; the water glowed red where it fell, it 
looked as if blood*drops sprang up from the waves. 
Once more the little mermaid looked upon the prince 
with eyes that were already growing dim — she sprang 
over the ship’s side, and felt herself dissolving into 
foam. 

The sun rose from the sea, and its rays fell so warm 
and bright upon the waves that as yet the little mermaid 
felt nothing of death. She could see the sun, and 
between herself and it floated myriads of beautiful 
forms, and through them she saw the ship’s white 
sails and the rosy clouds above. A new language fell 
upon her ear, sweet, but so faint that no human ear 
could catch the tone, just as no human eye could see 
the fair forms that hovered — by no aid of wings, upheld 
by their own lightness alone— in the morning air. The 
little mermaid saw that' she had a body like them, and 
was rising gradually from the foam. 

** Where am I?” she cried, and her voice sounded 
sweet and faint, such as no earthly music can give 
back. 

** Among the daughters of the air," answered the • 
** Mermaids can never win an immortal soul 
unless they gain the love of a human being ; their fate 
does not lie in their own hand. The daughters of the air 
have no immortal soul, but they can win one by their 
good deeds. fiy to torrid lands where men are 
stricken down hy heavy pestilence, and give them 
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coolness. We scatter the fragrance of flowers through 
the air, and spread abroad health and freshness. 
When wp have striven for three hundred years to do 
all the good we can, we receive an immortal soul, and 
share with human beings in the heavenly joy. You, 
poor little sea-maiden, have striven with your whole 
lieart as we strive ; you have suffered and sacrifleed— 
now you are raised to the world of the air, and, after 
three hundred years, you will receive an immortal soul.'* 

The little mermaid lifted her eyes to heaven, and for 
the first time felt them full of tears. The ship was once 
more full of life and movement ; she saw the prince and 
his’ young bride seeking for her; they looked down 
sadly at the pearly foam, as if they knew that she had 
plunged into the waves. 

Invisible, she kissed the bride, fanned the prince’s 
brow, and rose with the other children of the air up 
to the gold and crimson clouds sailing through the clear 
sky. 

“ So— when three hundred years have passed away— 
shall we rise into God's kingdom," whispered one of 
her companions. ** Unseen, we enter into the houses of 
men; and every day we see a good child, who loves 
his parents and fills their lives with joy, our time of 
probation is shortened by a year. The child dreams 
not of it as we pass by ; but if his goodness wins a 
happy smile from us, a year is taken from our trial : 
while every tear we shed at the sight of a naughty, 
bad-hearted child keeps us back one day longer from 
our rest in heaven." 
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Ib and ©bi’istina* 


far from the silver river Gudenaii, in 
yH WM North Jutland, in the forest which stretches 
far inland from the river bank, rises a ridge 
V9 of land, and runs through the wood like a fortress 
^ wall. To the west of this mound stands a farm- 
I house surrounded by poor land, where the sandy 
soil showed through the thin crops of rye and barley. 
A few years ago, the people who lived here worked the 
farm, and had besides, three sheep, a pig, and two oxen. 
In a word, they had plenty to eat and enough to live on, 
if one takes life as it comes ; indeed, they could have 
afforded to keep two horses, but they said, as the other 
farmers of the district did, that a horse eats himself up 
—wastes as much as he gets. Jeppe-Jans worked in 
his field in summer, and in winter he made wooden 
shoes. He had a man to help him in this latter trade ; 
one who, like himself, could make the shoes strong, 
light, and shapely : they carved wooden spoons as well, 
and that brought in money. It would have been doing 
the JeppeJansens wrong to say that they were pool 
folk. 

IritHe' seven-year-old Ib, the only son, used to sit 
watching them at their work, and cutting away at a 
stick, or, as it sometimes happened, at his own finger; 
hot one day he made such progress that his bit of stick 
was cut into something that looked, like tiny wooden 
ahiOes, and then Xb said that he would give them to 
GMstina. Who was Christina? She was the boat* 
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man's little daughter, as fair and delicate as the child 
of a duke : if she had only had better clothes no one 
could have thought that her home was that little hovel 
on the heath. Her father was a widower, and earned 
his living by taking boat-loads of fuel from the forest to 
the eel-pond and the eel-weir at Silkeborg ; sometimes 
he even w6nt as far as th^ little town of Randers. 

There was no one to look after Christina while he 
was away, so that the little girl was generally with him 
in the boat, or in the forest among the ferns and 
brambles ; once his business took him as far as the 
little town, and that was it which brought Christina 
across the heath to Jeppe-Jansen's. 

She was a year younger than Ib, and they agreed 
together in everything ; they shared each other’s bread 
and blackberries when they were hungry, they grubbed 
together in the sand, they ran and crawled and played 
about together everywhere. One day they walked by 
themselves along the ridge of the mound, and far into 
the forest ; one day they found some snipe's eggs — ^that 
was a great event. 

Ib had never been on the heath where Christina’s 
father lived, and had never been on the river ; but both 
these pieces of good luck befell him, for Christina’s 
father invited him, and took him to the lonely hut on the 
heath* 

It was evening when Ib arrived, and the next morning 
he and Christina sat perched upon the logs of timber 
in the boat, eating bread and blackberries, while the 
father and his man pushed the boat forward by the aid 
of their long poles : the current was with them, and they 
made good way. Sometimes the river opened into 
lakes, sometimes it seemed closed, in by wood, and 
fee4s, and sedge; but still the boat snoved onward, even 
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though the great trees bent down to meet the water, 
and the peeled oak branches stretched towards them, 



as if they bad timed tip their shirt-sleeves on. purpose 
to show ai^ naked anus. Old vdQow 
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trees, washed loose from the shore by the swift current, 
clung convulsively to the soil with their roots, and 
formed tiny islands; water-lilies rose and fell on the 
stream : it <was a lovely voyage I And at last they came 
to the great eel-weir, where the water rushed madly 
through the ilood-gates, that was beautiful, thought 
Ib and Christina. 

At that time there was neither factory nor town, 
nothing but the old building with its poor farm land; 
few people and few cattle were to be seen ; the roar of 
the water through the sluices, and the cry of the wild 
duck were almost the only signs of life at Silkeborg. 
When the boat was unloaded, Christina’s father bought 
a bundle of eels and a sucking pig, which were neatly 
packed in a basket and placed at the stem of the boat. 

Then they set out on their return, against the stream 
this time, but the wind was favourable, ‘and when they 
hoisted their sail, they sped along as if they had been 
drawn by two horses. 

When they reached the place where the boatman’s 
companion lived, at a little distance inland, the boat was 
moored. The two men stepped ashore, having told the 
children to sit still. But that was just what the 
children could not do, at least for long together; they 
must needs peep into the basket where the eels and the 
sucking pig lay; then they must feel the sucking pig 
and have it in their hands, and since they both wanted 
to do so at the same time, they managed to let it fall 
into the water, and away went tte pig down the current. 
There was a fearful business I 

Ib sprang to the land and ran off a little way bom the 
boat. *'Take me with you,” cried Christina, leaping 
after Jum. In a few minutes they were closed' in by 
the thicket, and could neither see tiie* boat nor tbe 
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shore ; they ran a little way farther, and then Christina 
fell down and began to cry. 

Ib lifted her up. “ Follow me,” he said, “ our house 
is up there.'* But the house was not up there. They 
wandered on across the dry, rattling leaves of last year, 
and the rotten branches that cracked under their little 
feet : suddenly they heard a piercing cry, and stood still 
to listen — it was the scream of an eagle echoing through 
the wood, and a horrible sound the children thought it. 
Before them in the forest large purple blackberries grew 
in plenty ; they could not help stopping to gather some, 
and they ate the sweet, ripe fruit till their mouths and 
cheeks were blue. And then they heard the scream 
again. 

“There’ll be a pretty to-do about that pig," said 
Christina. “Come, we will go to our house,” said lb; 
“it is somewhere here in the wood.” They went on 
farther till they came to a little path, but the path did 
not lead them home. Darkness came on, and the 
children were afraid ; the strange stillness that reigned 
around them was broken only by the harsh screech of 
the horned owl, or of some other night bird ; at last the 
children lay down under a bush ; Ib cried, and Christina 
cried, and when they had cried for a long time, they 
stretched themselves out on the withered leaves and 
went to sleep. 

The sun stood high in the sky when the children 
woke; they were Cfold, but they saw the sunbeams 
fatiing warm and bright on to a hill near their sleeping 
place* Ib thought if they climbed up there, they would 
be able to see his father's house ; but they had wandered 
far away frotp the bouse, into quite a different part of 
forest. They climbed the hill, and found themselves 
loOktog down tato a dear, transparent lake; the fish lay 
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basking in the sunshine ; all that the children saw waa 
as new as it was unexpected : but close to them grew a 
large hazehnut bush, loaded with the finest nuts. The 
children gathered them by handfuls and ate the sweet 
young kernels that were only just formed. The next 
surprise that befell them was mixed with terror. Out 
of the bushes stepped a tall old woman with coal black 
hair, and eyes where the white gleamed out as in the 
eyes of a Moor. She was a gipsy, and carried a bundle 
on her back, and a knotted stick in her hand. The 
children could not always understand what she said; 
she drew three large nuts out of her pocket, and said 
that inside these nuts lay the most beautiful things in 
the world — they were wishing nuts she said. 

She- spoke so kindly that Ib plucked up his courage 
and asked her if she would give him the nuts. She gave 
them to him, and gathered a pocketful more from the 
bush. 

Ib and Christina stared at the wishing nuts with open 
eyes. 

Is there a carriage and pair in this nut ? ” said Ib, 
doubtfully. 

“Yes, yes,” said the woman; “golden carriage and 
golden horses.” 

“ Then give me that nut,” said Christina. Ib gave it 
her, and the old woman tied it safely in her handkerchief. 

“And is there a little handkerchief, like Christina's^ 
in this nut 7” said Ib. 

“ There are ten handkerchiefs,” said the old woman ; 
“ fine clothes, stockings, hat, and veil.” 

“ Then I shall have that,” said Christina, and Ib gave 
her the second nut ; the third wad a little black-looking 
thing. You can keep that,” said Christina*; “ that is a 
nice one, too.” 
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** is inside it ? ” asked Ib. 

“ The very best of all for you,” answered the gipsy. 

Ib held his nut tight. The woman promised to put 
the children into the light path, and they walked on 
farther j certainly she led them in the very opposite 
road from the one they should have taken, but d:o not 
let any one accuse the old gipsy of wishing to steal the 
children. 

In the heart of the wood they met the forest ranger ; 
he knew Ib, and by his help the two children reached 
home again. Everybody had been in- great distress about 
them, and all was forgiven and forgotten, although they 
certainly deserved a scolding at the very least ; first, 
because they had dropped the pig into the water; 
and secondly, because they had run away. * 

Christina went home to her father’s on the heath, and 
Ib lived on at the farm on the outskirts of the forest 
by the old mound. The first thing Ib did on his return 
was to take out the little black nut from his pocket — ^the 
nut which held the very best of all — ^place it carefully 
between the door and the hinge, and shut the door to 
with all his force. The not cracked readily enough, but 
there was not much kernel to be seen, only black, moist 
eai:^, that looked like snuiT; it was hollow or worm- 
eaten, as one says. 

" I thought as much," said Ib. ** How could there 
be room inside for tiie best of all ? Christina will get 
no more out of her two nuts ; neither fine clothes nor a 
golden carriage.” 

The winter jnme on, and the New Y^r, and several 
years pass^ by. At last lb’s confirmation day drew 
near, and tlw boy wisntaU tifo win^tluough to be prepared 
' by the pastor of ^ nest village About tbie time the 
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boatman paid a visit to lb’s lather, and brought the news 
that Christina was gone to service, and that it was a perfect 
godsend for her, that she had fallen into such good^ 
hands. Only think ! she was going to the rich innkeeper s 
at Herning; wealthy, respectable people; they lived 
miles away to the westward, far from lb and the forest. 
She would have to help the barmaid ; and after awhile, 
when she was old enough to be confirmed, the master 
and mistress would take to her altogether, if she had 
behaved herself well. 

So Ib and Christina bade each other good-bye. The 
little sweethearts,*’ people called them : Christina showed 
him at parting that she still had the two nuts which he 
had given her when they were straying in the wood ; and 
she paid, too, that she had put safely in her trunk the 
little pair of wooden shoes which he *had carved for 
her. And then they parted. 

lb was confirmed ; but he stayed on in his mother’s 
home, for his father had died years ago. The young 
man was clever at his trade, and in the summer his 
mother had no need to keep a man, Ib could manage 
the farm alone. 

He seldom heard of Christina. Sometimes a chance 
postilion or eel-seller would bring news of her. She was 
going on very well in her prosperous home ; and when 
she was confirmed she wrote a letter to her father, and 
sent a message to Ib and his mother. In the letter she 
said that her mistress had given her some new under- 
clothing, and a beautiful dress. That was certainly a 
piece of good news. 

The following spring there was a knock at lb’s door, 
and wh9 should it be but Christina and her father, who 
bad come to spend the day! A conveyance had been 
naming from Herning to the neighbouring parish^ 
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and Christina had availed herself of the opportunity 
to come and see her friends. She was as beautiful as a 
,,fine lady, and dressed very prettily, in clothes that had 
been made on purpose for her. There she stood all 
dressed in her best, while Ib had on his work-day 
clothes. He could not speak a word, he could only hold 
her hand fast between his own, but his lips had nothing 
to say. Christina had, however; and she chattered 
on without a stop, and kissed Ib at meeting, without 
ceremony. 

<< Did you know me again directly, Ib ? " she said ; 
but even when they two were left alone together, and he 
stood, still holding her hand in his, he could only say, 

You have grown into a fine lady — and I look such a 
rough fellow 1 Oh, how I have thought of you, Christina, 
and of the dear old times I ” 

Arm and arm they wandered along the mound and 
gazed across the river to the heath and the hills 
overgrown with yellow broom ; but Ib said nothing, and 
yet by the time they parted, it had grown clear to him 
that Christina must be his wife. Had they not 
been called sweethearts from their babyhood ? It seemed 
to him that they were already a betrothed pair, although 
neither of them had spoken. 

They had only a few hours to spend together ; Christina 
was obliged to go back to the neighbouring village, 
because the coach to Herning started so early in the 
iporniog. Ib and her father walked with her as far as 
the village: it was a lovely moonlight night, and 
when they reached the village Ib could not loose 
Christma’s hand, his eyes brightened, and the words 
which came so slowly from his lips rose from the very 
dSepths of his hwn. ** If you have not grown too 
ptoud, Christina,'' he sa3d, ** and if you can make your- 
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«clf happy in my mother's cottage as my wedded wife— 
we two will marry — but we can afford to wait a little.*' 

‘‘Yes, indeed; we can afford to wait a long time, 
Ib,” she said, pressing his hand as he kissed her at 
parting. “ I can trust you I know ; and I think I am 
fond of you, but I must sleep upon it.*’ 

They parted, and as Ib walked homewards with the 
boatman he told him that he and Christina were as 
good as engaged ; and the boatman said he had expected 
as much. He went home with Ib, and spent the night 
at the farm. Not another word was said about the 
engagement. 

A -year went by, during which time two letters 
were exchanged between Ib and Christina. “ True till 
death,’* was written at the end. One day the boatman 
arrived with a message from Christina, which he seemed 
to find a difficulty in delivering: but the burden of it 
was that Christina was going on very well — famously 
indeed; she had grown into a very pretty girl, with 
plenty of admirers and suitors — her master’s son was 
staying in the house, he had a good situation at 
some office in Copenhagen, and he was very fond of 
Christina. She was not averse to him either, and his 
parents made no objection. But Christina felt uneasy 
about Ib ; she was afraid he thought too much of her, 
and so she was almost resolved to give up her good 
prospects, the boatman said. 

At first Ib did not speak, but he turned as pale as 
death ; he shook his head, and said at last, “ Christina 
must not give up anything for me.” 

“Well, then, write as much to her—just a few 
lines,” spid the boatman. 

And Ib sat down to write, but the words would not 
come at his call ; he crossed them out, and tore up sheet 
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After sheet, and on the following morning his letter was 
ready. This is what he wrote : — 

I have read the letter you sent to your father, and I 
see from what you say that you are doing very well, 
and may do better. Ask your own heart, Christina ; 
weigh well what lies before you if you take me for your 
husband ; I have not much to offer you. Do not think 
of me or my condition, but of your own eternal welfare. 
You are bound to me by no promise ; and if you have 
bound yourself in your own heart, I set you free. May 
every happiness fall to your lot, Christina! God will 
know how to comfort me. 

" Ever, your true friend, 

r 

The letter was despatched, and Christina duly received 
it. 

In the middle of November the banns were put up 
for her in the little church on the heath, and in Conatan* 
tinople, where the bridegroom lived ; and she went with 
her mother-in-law to Copenhagen to be married, for her 
lover could not leave his business for a second long 
journey into Jutland. On • her way Christina took leave 
of her faUier ; very little was said on the sutgect to lb, 
and he asked no questions. 

He had grown very silent and thoughtful, his old 
IBO^er said, and perhaps that was why he often thoui^t 

the three^ nuts which he had received from* the old 
gipsy. Chriatma had chosen the two which contained 
fiojB dothes, lind a golden carriage ; that had all- come 
'trpsKrehe wofiW find that in the ciqiitai— her wishes 
Wfi|i^ beftd61l^ • 7o,Ih the nut had promised nothing 
httt hteck'eait^vthe hMt td all for himi** an the i^psy 
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said — ^yes; true enough, that would be fulfilled also. 
Now he understood what the woman meant. In the 
Dlack churchyard mould, in the silent grave, it would be 
best of all for him to lie. 


Years passed away; not so very many, but very, 
very long, Ib thought. The old folk at the inn were 
dead, and their son inherited the whole property : many 
thousand dollars, people said. Now Christina would 
have her golden carriage and fine clothes in plenty. 

In the two following years there came no news of 
Christina, and when at last her father received a letter, 
it did not seem to have been written in joy and pros- 
perity. Poor Christina I Neither she nor her husband 
Ignew how to make a good use of , their wealth ; the 
money did not prosper^no blessing rested on it— none 
had been sought for. 

The heath was bright with bloom, yellow with 'dying 
fern, and white with snow ; the spring sun shone across 
the ridge where Ib lived and worked. He was driving 
his plough across the field, when suddenly the plough- 
share came in contact with something — a flint, Ib 
thought He . stooped down to see, and a gleam of*^ 
shining metal was seen in the furrow. 

It was a heavy golden bracelet, which had Iain there 
since the days when the Huns fought together, and 
filled the land with their graves. 

Ib showed it to the pastor, who explained to him its 
value, and sent lb and his treasure to the magistrate, 
llie magistrate spoke of it to the President' of the 
Museum, and at length Ib was advised to betake himself 
and'his bracelet to Copenhagen. 

*<You have reaped from the earth the best that it 
could give you/’ said the President. 
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The best of all,” thought Ib ; “ if this is the best, 
the gipsy was still right in what she said.” 

Ib went by the ferry from Aarhus to Copenhagen ; to 
him who had never been further than across his own 
river, it was like taking a voyage across the ocean. 

In Copenhagen he received the value of the treasure ; 
it was a large sum, six hundred dollars I Ib of the heath 
wandered to and fro in the great city. 

The evening before his return home, he lost himself 
in the narrow lanes of the suburb of Christianshafen. 
He was alone in the street. At last a little child ran 
out of one of the wretched houses, and Ib asked her 
to tell him the way to the street where he lodged ; but 
the little creature only looked at him timidly through her 
tears. He asked her what was the matter, but he could 
not understand her answer. As they walked along 
together the light from a street lamp fell on the child’s 
face, and Ib started — (or it was Christina herself, just 
as he remembered her in his childhood, who stood before 
him. 

He followed the little girl into a poverty-stricken 
house ; ascended the crumbling staircase to a little garret, 
close under the roof. The air was close and stifling ; * 
there was no light, but in a corner of the room some one 
was breathing heavily. Ib struck a match, and saw that 
the child's mother lay dying on the wretched bed. 

“Can I be of any use to you?” said Ib. “The 
little girl has brought me here. I am a stranger in the 
town, but is there no neighbour— no one whom I can 
call ? ” He raised the dying woman’s head and 
smoethsd her pillow. 

Xt ivas Christina of the heath I 
• He, had not meptioned her name for many years : he 
did not care to old sorrows. What report said 
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of her was not good ; the money which her husband 
had inherited had done him harm ; he had thrown up 
his situation, travelled in foreign countries for months 
together, and on his return had lived in great style and 
got into debt. 

His summer friends and acquaintances said of him 
that he had squandered his money like a madman. 
One morning his body was found in the canal. 

Christina herself felt the touch of death at her heart ; 
her youngest child, born in misery, lay in its grave ; and 
now the mother was waiting for death in the squalid 
garret. In her childhood she might have lived through 
the sorrow ; but since then she had been accustomed to 
luxury and splendour. It was her eldest child, her 
little Christina, suffering from cold and hunger, who had 
led Ib to the bedside. 

“ My trouble is that I am leaving this poor child,” 
she gasped. ** When I am dead, what will become of 
her ? ” She could say no more. 

Ib struck another match, and lighted the piece of 
rushlight on the table; the flame lit up the wretched 
chamber. 

He looked at the little girl, and thought of Christina 
in her youth ; for her sake he could learn to love the 
child. The dying woman looked at him, and her eyes 
dilated. Did she know him ? He could not tell, for no 
word crossed her lips. 

In the forest, by the river Gudenau and the heath, the 
air was heavy and damp ; the heather had lost its gloiy 
of colour; autumnal storms whirled the yellow leaves 
into the river and across the heath to the hut where the 
boatman once lived. Strangers lived there now ; but by 
the mound, sheltered by lofty trees, stood the farm-house, 
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newly painted and restored. A bright turf fire burned 
on the hearth, and within the pleasant room was the 
sunshine of two childish eyes, the bird-like music of red, 
childish lips. Life and joy filled the house; Christina 
was there at last ; she sat on lb’s knee ; he was to her 
father and mother all in one, for her own parents had 



vanished out of her life as dreams will vanish from the 
hearts of children, and of older people too. , 

Ib dwelt in peace ; a wealthy man in his happy 
home. Christina slept in the churchyard at Copenhagen. 

Her life had ended in poverty and wretchedness. Jb 
had gold; he had steered bis life’S'boat safe to port 
•ad ^ had Christina too. 
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\mgfM N hot countries the sun has such power 
that it burns the inhabitants till their 
skin is as brown as mahogany : and in 
rCWjrai the hottest land of all, as black as a 
negro’s. In this story you will only hear 
1^39 about the hot countries. A learned man 
QKf had gone thither from a colder climatei 
jSr thought that he could walk about the 
city just as if he were at home. But he was 

i soon obliged to alter his opinion : he found 
that he, and all sensible people must content 
themselves with staying indoors, with closed 
blinds and shutters, so that all the houses looked 


as if they were shut up and deserted by their owners. 
The narrow street in which he lived was so built that 
the sun shone down on it morning and evening too ; it 


was really intolerable 1 The stranger from the northern 
clime was a clever young man : but he felt now as if he 


were penned inside a glowing oven : his health failed ; 
he grew thin, his very shadow dwindled and became 
smaller than it used to be. At last the sun took it away 


from him altogether, and kept it till after sunset. It was 
a pleasure to see it then ; as soon as a light was brought 
into the room the shadow stretched itself along the 


wall and up to the veiy ceiling, as. if it were trying to 
gek'. back a little life into its weidcened limbs. The 
learned man stepped out on to the balcony to stretch 
faifflislf tooi and when the stars rose in the clear lovely 
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sky he seemed to live again. In these countries every 
house has its balcony, and at this hour every balcony 
was filled with people thirsting for the cool air, fcf one 
must breathe, even if one is used to being burnt as 
brown as mahogany. There was life enough then in 
street and balcony. In the street, tailors and cobblers, 
by which we mean all kinds of people, brought out 
tables, chairs, and wax lights, and settled themselves 
down to their nightly songs and gossip. Gay carriages 
rolled swiftly by; mules, tinkling their merry bells, 
trotted nimbly along — ‘‘ ring-a-ting-a-ting 1” Church 
bells chimed in every direction — the dead themselves 
were borne to their graves amid chanting and music — 
yes : the streets were busy enough in the evening. And 
yet the house which stood opposite to the learned man’s 
balcony was always silent. It was evident that some 
one lived there, for flowers stood on the balcony in the 
bright sunshine, and where there are flowers, there 
must be some one to attend to them. So that some 
one must live there. Towards evening the door would 
be slightly opened, but not until it was too dark to see 
into the room. Strange, mysterious music sounded 
faintly from the house ; the learned man thought it ex- 
tremely beautiful; but then he admired everything he 
saw in the liot countries, and wished for no change, 
except for a little less sun. The stranger’s landlord 
said he had no idea who had taken the opposite house ; 
and as to the music, he himself thought it exceedingly 
poor. **It sounded," he said, ^'just as if some one 
were continually practising the same piece, and never 
was able to get through with it. < I shall manage it 
yet/ the player seemed to fancy ; but for all that, he 
never did^iiage it,4et him play as long as he would 1 " 
One night 4^ stranger suddenly awoke : he always 
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slept with his door open ; the wind blew aside the 
curtain, and it seemed to him that the opposite balcony 
was filled with a strange and wonderful radiance. The 
flowers glowed like dames of dre, and among them 
moved a tall, beautiful maiden : the light fell around 
and over her so that she, too, dazzled the stranger's 
eyes; for they were scarcely open yet from their drst 
sleep. With one leap he sprang from his bed on to 
the balcony, but the maiden and the glorious light 
had vanished, the dowers glowed no longer, though 
they stood there lovely and fragrant as ever. The sweet, 
weird music rang out clearly from within, and steeped 
t}ie listener in longing dreams. It was like some sorcery : 
who could live there? And which was the entrance? 
Towards the street, and towards the narrow lane at the 
bhck, the house stood closed in on each side by shops ; 
the owners could not always slip through unperceived. 

One evening the learned man was sitting on his 
balcony : a light was burning close behind him, so that 
his shadow fell naturally upon the opposite house. 
There it lay among the dowers on the balcony, and 
when the stranger moved, the shadow moved also. 

“ I think my shadow seems the only living thing 
about the place," said the learned man. ** See how it 
coils itself among the dowers I The door is not quite 
closed; the shadow ought to be able to glide in and 
look round ; then he could come back and tell me what 
he has seen. Yes ; that would be making yourself use- 
ful,*’ he said to the shadow, half in jest. Be so good 
as to go in yonder. Well, are you going?" And he 
nodded to the shadow, who nodded back in return. 

Come, go along, but don’t stay away altogether." The 
stratfjget, rose, and the shadow rose also ; the stranger 
lamed dway, and if any one had been there to see, he 
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would have seen that the shadow slipped through the 
half-open door of the house just at the moment when 
the stranger re-entered hia room and let the curtain fall 
behind him. 

The nejrt morning the learned man went out to get his 
cup of coffee and read the papers, “What is the mean- 
ing of this ? ” he cried, as he stepped into the sunshine. 
“Why, I have no shadow I Then he really did go away 
last night, and has not come back again. How exceed- 
ingly vexatious I “ 

He was extremely annojred • not so much on account 
of the shadow, as because he knew that there was a 
stoiy about a man who lost his shadow, everybody 
knows the story, and now, if the learned man were to 
mention his own case to any one, people would say that 
he was an imitation and he did not care that they 
should say such a thing of him. He, therefore, kept 
the whole affair quiet, which did credit to his good 
sense. 

In the evening he went out into the balcony and placed 
a light behind him, for he knew that every shadow likes 
to have his master in front of him as a shelter, but he 
could not entice him out He made himself short, he 
made himself long, but no shadow was there, and none 
came out. He cried, “ H’m 1 h’m I ’* but all in vain. 

It was very tiresome ; but everything grows so last in 
hot dimates, that in the course of a week the learned 
man saw, as he stepped into the sunshine, that a new 
shadow was beginnii^ to grow out of his heels, so that 
the (oots miat have been left in. In three weeks he had 
a tolerable and when he was about to set out on 

his tetnm to^ aottii', jhis shadow was so long, that he 
eodd ieaiidl7 iMiyB jjhren half of it away. 

MiOien tbp 'i^ed n^med h«m he mote booki 
3 «^' ■' ' ' 
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on all that is good, and true, and beautiful in the world* 
Meanwhile the years flew by. 

One evening he heard a faint knock at his study-door. 
‘‘ Come in,” he said ; but no one entered. He opened 
the door. Before him stood a man, so extraordinarily 
thin that he started in surprise. The unknown was 
elegantly dressed, and was evidently a distinguished 
person. 

“ With whom have I the honour of speaking ? ” said 
the learned man. 

Exactly as I thought I” exclaimed the stranger. I 
felt sure you would not know me, I have become so 
substantial. I look just like a man. You, doubtless, 
never thought of seeing me in this position ? Do you 
not secognize your old shadow ? I daresay you made 
up your mind that I should never return. I have been 
getting on extremely well since I was with you ; indeed, 
1 have prospered in everything, and if I choose to 
purchase my freedom from service, I have the means of 
doing so.” 

He played with a handful of costly* trinkets hanging 
from his watch-chain, and fingered the heavy gold chain 
he wore round his neck; diamond rings glittered on 
every finger. And all were genuinal 

“Weill I cannot recover myself,” said the learned 
man. “ What does it all mean 7 ” * 

“ No ordinary thing/’ answered the shadow. “ But 
you are not an ordinary person yourself ; and what I am 
you know well, since I have followed in your steps since 
my childhood. As soon as you found that 1 was 
sufficiently formed to go. out into the world on my own 
account^ I took my own |mth, and I am now in a really 
brilliant position. But I felt a kind of wish to see you 
again before you die, and to revisit this neighbourhood* 
CC 393 
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One is always attached to one’s native land. I know 
you have taken another shadow ; now, have I anything 
to’ pay to him, or to you ? Just let me know.” 

“ Is it really you ?” exclaimed the learned man. •• It 
is too astonishing. I would not have believed that a 
person could one day meet his old shadow as a man.” 

“ Pray let me know what I owe you,” said the shadow. 
** I should not like to remain in any one’s debt.” 

<‘Why do you speak so?” said the learned man. 

What debt can there be between us ? You are as free 
as air for me, and I am rejoiced at your good fortune. 
Sit down, old friend, and tell me how it has all come 
to pass, and what you have seen in the hot counfries— 
and in the opposite house.” 

** Certainly, I will tell you,” said the shadow, seating 
himself ; ** but you must promise me that you will never 
mention to any one, wherever you may meet me in the 
town, that I was once your shadow. I am thinking of 
marrying; I have more than enough to support a 
family.” 

* “ Never fear,” said the learned man. “I will tell no 
one who you are. Here is my hand — a word is enough 
between man and man.” 

** Between man shadow,’* answered the shadow, 
in spite of bknself. 

But it really was wonderful to see how much of a 
man he had become t He was dressed in black, with 
polished boots, and a crush hat which could be pressed 
together tiU no one could tell which was brim and which 
was crown } not to speak of what we already know~ 
trinkets, and, chains, and diamond rings. Yos; the 
abi^W iKfas very well dr^sed, and perhaps that was 
Wlmt mads .a sndn of him. 

^ I^ow I tell you,**, said the shadow, setting down 
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his polished boot as firmly as he could on the shadow 
of the learned man which lay like a poodle at his 
feet. 

He did this either from insolence or in the hope that 
the shadow would cleave to his heels. But the shadow 
lay still and listened intently. He was very anxious to 
hear how to get free and raise himself to his master’s 
level. 

“Do you know who lived in the opposite house?” 
said the shadow. “ It was Poesy — the most beautiful 
^ maiden in the world. I stayed there three weeks, and 
that is as much as if one lived three thousand years and 
read all the fine things that have ever been written and 
sung. For I can say with truth that I have seen and 
that I know everything.” 

“ Poesy !” cried the learned man. “ Yes, she is often 
found haunting great cities. Poesy I I saw her for one 
short moment, but my eyes were dulled with sleep : she 
stood upon the balcony radiant as Aurora ; her flowers 
were living flame. Oh ! tell me more — ^you were on her 
balcony — ^you went through the door — and then 

“ Then I found myself in the antechamber,” said the 
shadow. “You kept looking across from your room. 
There was no light, I was in a kind of half twilight ; 
but another door was open leading to a suite of rooms. 
Beyond them it was daxzlingly bright : the glitter would 
have killed me if I had pressed forward at once to the 
maiden. But I was cautious, and took time: it is 
always the wisest course.” 

“And what didst thou see then?” said the learned 
man. 

“ I saw^ it all— ^and I will describe it. But first— it 
is really not from pride on my part— as *a free man, ' 
possessing the gifts which I do— not to speak of my 
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high position and ample means — I really wish you would 
not say thou to me.” 

' “ I beg your pardon,” said the learned mun. ** It is 
an old habit, and difficult to break through* But you 
are quite right, and 1 will remember it. But now tell 
me what you saw.” 

All that was to be seen,” said the shadow. “ I saw 
it clearly, I know it all.” 

What was it like inside the sacred rooms 7 Was ^ 
it like a consecrated temple— or like the silent groves 7 
Was the place like the starry night overshadowing the , 
watcher on a lonely mountain peak 7” 

“ It was all there,” said the shadow. ** I did not go 
to the inmost recess ; I stood where I was in the dusk — 
but I appreciated and felt it all perfectly. I havC dwelt 
in the home of Poesy I” 

' “What, what did you see? The gods and heroes 
of old time 7 Lovely angel-children telling their 
dreams?” 

“ I tell you that I was there — and consequently you 
must naturally understand that I saw all there was to be 
seen. If you had been there you would not have re* 
mained a man, but 1 became one. I learned my inner 
• being, my innate gifts,' the relationship in which I stand 
to Poesy« Formerly, when I was with you, I did not 
think of these things ; but, if you remem^r, I was often 
extremely tall at sunset and sunrise ; while by moonlight 
! I was more perceptible than yourself. I did not under- 
stand it all then; but in the antechamber it was revealed 

me-'T-Wjd I became a man. I came forth perfect ; but 
you were nb longer iti the hot countries. I felt ashamed 
'lb sLl|!i|Wier ts k 'lOfm xn the condition in which I then 
. yfiitl 1 wan&d good' boots, olothes*^in a word, the whole 
wmlub iQT. one reeogiuMii n iMn; and 1 hid 
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myself— I know I can entrust this to you, you will not 
print it in a book — I hid myself under the cookmaid’s 
petticoat ; the woman little thought whom she was 
sheltering.* It was night when 1 went out; I ran 
along the street by moonlight, I stretched myself out 
on the top of the wall, and that tickled my back agree- 
ably ; I ran up and down, looked in through the highest 
windows, and through the roof where no one else could 
creep, and 1 saw what no one ever saw or ought to see. 
It is a wicked world. I should never have wished to 
become a man, if 1 had not seen that it confers a kind 
of power and dignity. I saw the most incredible scenes 
between parents, husbands and wives, and the ‘ sweet 
innocent children,’ I saw what no other man could 
see, and yet what they all long to know — their neigh- 
bours^ misdoings. If I had started a » newspaper, it 
would have found readers ; but I wrote straight to the 
man himself, and a perfect panic of terror spread 
through every city where I came. They were extremely 
frightened at me, and extremely fond of me. The pro- 
fessor made me a professor ; the tailor made me a suit 
of clothes and keeps me well provided ; the overseer ot 
the mint struck coins for me; the women called me 
good-looking — ^and thus I became the man I now am ; 
and now good-bye. Here is my card, 1 live on^ the 
sunny side of the street, and am always at home in rainy 
weather,” And the shadow took his leave. 

** That was a queer thing,’* said the learned man. 

Yeaxs passed by, and the shadow came again. 

How are you going on ? ’* he asked. 

Alas 1 ” said the learned man ; “ I write of the good, 
the true, and the beautiful; but no one cares to read of 
them, r am losing heart ; it preys upon my mind and 
spirits*** 
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** Don't let it do that," said the shadow. ‘‘I am 
growing stout and portly, and that is what one should 
aim at. You don’t understand the world, and you are 
making yourself ill — you should travel. I am going a 
tour this summer ; will you come with me ? I want a 
travelling companion; will you come with me in the 
capacity of shadow ? It will be quite a pleasure to me, 
and I will pay all travelling expenses." 

“ Are you going to make a long journey ? " asked the 
learned man. 

** As it happens," said the shadow. A journey will 
set you up. Will you be my shadow ? you shall have all 
expenses paid." 

But really that is too outrageous," said the learned 
man. 

« It’s the way of the world,” said the shadow, and 
so it always will be." And he took his leave. 

Things turned out ill with the learned man. Sorrow 
and care pursued him, and all that he wrote of the good 
and beautiful was to the majority of men as peails 
thrown before swine. 

At last he fell ill. You really look like a shadow,’* 
people said to him ; and the learned man shivered from 
head to foot, for he had his own thoughts about that. 

“ You must travel to some watering-place," said the 
shadow, who again paid him a visit. ** There is nothing 
else left for you. I will take you with me for old 
acquaintance’ sake. I will pay travelling expenses, and 
you shall describe the journey, and amuse me on the 
roaiL I am going myself to a place of the kind ; my 
beard does not grow as I could wish, that is a land ot 
disease, and, I must have a beard. Come, be reason- 
able; accept my offer, and let us start like old 
commiiesi*' 
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And they started on their journey. The shadow was 
iriaster now; and the master shadow. They drove, 
rode, and walked together — before, behind, and beside 
each other, just as the sun happened to fall. The 
shadow always managed to secure the place of honour ; 
but the learned man did not find it out, for he had an 
unselfish heart, and was of a kind and simple disposi- 
tion. One day the master said to the shadow, “ Since 
we are become travelling companions and have grown 
up together, shall we not drink brotherhood together 
and call each other thou ? It sounds more cordial." 

** What you have just said,” replied the shadow, who 
was now in point of fact the master, ‘‘was kindly 
spoken and well meant; I will answer it just as 
straightforwardly. You, as a learned man, know how 
woqderful nature is. There are men who cannot endure 
the smell of brown paper , it makes them ill. Others 
feel a thrill through their very marrow if they hear the 
scraping of a nail against a pane of glass. Now I have 
a similar feeling when I hear you address me as thou; 
I feel as if I were crushed to the earth, as I was in my 
first situation with you. You see it is just a feeling — 
not pride. I cannot allow you to say thou to me, but 1 
will willingly say thou to you ; so you will have half 
your wish granted." 

So from that time the shadow called his former master 
thou, “ It's rather cool," thought the learned man, but 
he had to put up with it. 

They arrived at a fashionable watering-place, and 
found many foreigners there; among them was a king’s 
daughter. She was very beautiful, but suffering from 
extreme sharpness of sight, a most tiresome disorder. 

She found out in a moment that the new arrival was 
quite a"* different person from all the rest.* “ They say he 
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is come here to cultivate his beard/' she said ; but 1 
know the real reason. He cannot cast a shadow/* 

Her curiosity led her to enter into conversation with 
the new-comer on the promenade. As she wa^ a king's 
daughter she was not obliged to stand on ceremony, so 
she said right out, '^Your disease is this; you cannot 
cast a shadow.*' 

*‘Your royal highness must be rapidly regaining 
health," said the shadow. “ I know that you suffer from 
too keen a sight, but this ti^ie your perception has failed 
you. I have an extraordinary shadow. Do you see 
that person who always accompanies me ? Other men 
have ordinary shadows, but I do not like commonplace 
things. It is very usual to have one's servants better 
dressed than one's self, and I have had the fancy to 
dress my shadow up as man. You see I have even 
given him a shadow. It costs a great deal, but I like 
something out of the common way." 

What ? ” cried the princess, “ can it be that I am 
recovered ? This is the best watering-place in existence, 
I know; the waters have wonderful properties. But I 
am not going away just now, as it is beginning to be 
amusing ; this foreign prince — for a prince he must be 
—pleases me extremely. I hope his beard will not grow, 
or else he will be away aga^i directly." 

At night in the large, ball-room the shadow danced with 
the princess. 

She was light, but he was lighter still ; she had never 
had such a partner before. She told him where she came 
ftom$ and he knew the place well : he had been there 
ptice wheh the. {>rincess was from home; and he had 
looked through the palaoe windows on the lower and 
upper, jrtorcys ,too. ' Hie had learnt many wonderful 
thbgjif he ^ hints which surprised the 
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princess beyond measure. She thought he must really 
be the cleverest man in the world ; and she felt a great 
respect for his knowledge; and when she danced with 
him this second time she fell in love with him, as the 
shadow soon found out, for she looked him through 
and through. The next time she danced with him she 
was very near telling him so ; but she was cautious, 
and thought of her kingdom and her future subjects. 

He is a clever man, which is one good thing; and an 
excellent dancer, which is another good thing ; but has 
he solid information ? That is just as important. He 
must be examined." She immediately asked him a 
difficult question which she could not possibly have 
answered herself, and the shadow made a wry face. 

“ You cannot answer me,” said the princess. 

I learned all that when I was a child," said the 
shadow ; I believe that even my shadow by the door 
yonder would be able to answer you." 

“ Your shadow .? " said the king’s daughter ; “ that 
would be veiy remarkable. " 

<< I do not say decidedly that he can," said the 
shadow; **but I almost believe so. He has followed 
me for so many years and learned so much from me. 
Yes, I believe he could answer it. But will your royal 
highness allow me to mention that he is so ridiculously 
desirous of being taken for a man, that if he is to be 
kept in good temper — ^and he will not answer unless he 
is—* he must be treated just as if he were a man«" 

I like that," said the king's daughter. 

She went iip to the learned man as he leant against 
the door, and talked with him of the sun and moon, of 
the green woods, of men near home and far away. The 
learnpd man answered cleverly and well. 

«« a man he must be to have wch a shadow P 
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thought the princess. It would indeed be a blessing 
to my land and people if I chose him. And I will.” 

They soon arranged matters — the shadow and the 
king's daughter ; but no one was to know of the engage- 
ment till she returned home. 

No one ; not even my shadow,” said the shadow; 
and he had his special reasons for that. 

They travelled on to the country over which the 
princess reigned. 

** Listen to me, friend,” said the shadow to the learned 
man. ** I am now as happy and prosperous as any one 
can be, and I should like to do something for you. You 
shall live with me at the palace, drive out with me in 
the royal carriage, and have a hundred thousand dollars 
yearly ; but you must allow yourself to be treated by 
me and every one else as a shadow, and never say to 
any one that you have been a man, and once a year, 
when I sit in the sun on the balcony, you must lie at 
my feet as a shadow should. For I may as well tell 
you that I am going to marry the princess, and to*night 
is the wedding.” 

No I that is going too far,” said the learned man. 
“ I will not — cannot do it. That would be deceiving 
the whole country and the princess herself I I shall 
tell her all; that I am a man, and that you are a 
shadow, only that you wear men’s clothes.” 

<*No one will believe you,” said the shadow; 
reasonable, or I will cal! in the guard.” 

am going straightway to the princess,” said the 
learned maru 

" But I am gomg first,” said the shadow, ** and you 
are going to be. put under arrest.” And so indeed be 
wgs, for the guaitfs believed the one whom they knew 
tibe princess ym going to margr* 
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** You are trembling,** said xhe princess, as the shadow 
entered her room. “ Has an 3 rthing happened ? You 
are not going to be ill on our wedding day ? " 

** I •have just passed through the most fearful expe- 
rience which can happen to a man. Only think — ah I 
a poor, weak shadow’s brain cannot bear much— only 
think, my shadow has gone mad : he thinks he is a 
man, and that I— just imagine it ! — am his shadow.” 

** That is dreadful,” said the princess. ** He is 
locked up, of course ? ” 

“ Of course. I fear he will never recover.” 

“ Poor shadow I ” cried the princess. “ He is very 
unhappy. It would be a real kindness to release him 
out of his misery ; and really, when 1 consider how 
eager the masses are in our day to take up the cause of 
the weak against the strong, it seems to me requisite 
that he should be put quietly out of the way.” 

^^That seems harsh,” said the shadow, trying to 
sigh-—** he was a faithful servant.” 

** You are a noble character,” said the prince8S» 
and she bowed before him. 

That night the whole city was illuminated, and the 
cannon thundered out ** Boom I boom I ** The soldiers 
presented arms. It was something like a wedding. 
The princess and the shadow went out on the balcony 
to show tixemselves to the people and receive another 
Hurrah I 

The learned man heard nothing of all this splendoufi 
for he had been already put to death. 
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have just taken a little journey, and we are 
^90^^ pining already for a longer one. Whither? 

C To Sparta, to Mycene, to Delphi I There 
are hundreds of such names which stir the 
heart with a thrill of longing. One rides up 
W the narrow mountain pass, through thicket 
and tangled brushwood ; the solitary traveller looks 
like a whole caravan. Beside him rides his dragoman ; 
a horse carries on' his pack-saddle portmanteau, tent, 
and pro'visionsj a couple of armed officials follow as 
escort and defence. No hotel, with soft down beds, 
awaits him after his fatiguing journey ; the tent is his 
only roof amid the savage beauty of the scenery round 
him; the dragoman cooks the pillau for the evening 
meal ; swarms of stinging gnats surround the tent ; it 
is a wretched night, and the morrow will lead him over 
the swollen river. Sit firm to the saddle, or you will be 
washed away. 

And what is the reward for alt these hardships ? The 
greatest of all rewards, for Nature reveals herself in all 
her grandeur ; every spot is rich in historic memories. 
The poet finds his theme, the painter his inspiration! 
bvft neither can reproduce the charm of reality which 
thrille the lonely traveller's heart 
1 have tried in a fpw short sketches to present a tiny 
«t Arirens to my readers ; aitd yrt how colouriess is 
pfetsM. I hsvn traced ) How &intly h; images the 
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spirit of beauty and sorrow which breathes from the fail 
Hellenic land, and which the traveller can never forget 1 

The lonely shepherd on yonder rock could probably 
give with greater clearness the charm of his native 
Greece, by telling one of his simple tales, than I by all 
my sketches and descriptions. 

So let it be. We will. be silent while the shepherd 
speaks and takes a simple, kindly custom for his theme. 

The Shepherd’s Story of the Bond op Friendship. 

“ Our home was built of clay, but its door posts were 
bolumns of polished marble, which had been found close 
to the spot where it was built. The roof reached nearly 
to the ground. It is discoloured and ugly now; but 
when it was first built it was overgrown with laurel 
and oleander brought from beyond the mountains. The 
narrow rocky pass, by which the house was closed in, 
rose on either side towards the sky and caught the 
floating clouds upon its jagged peaks. I never heard 
the voice of a singing bird, or saw the peasants dance 
to the sound of the pipe. The place was sacred as of 
old, its name recalls the past. Delphi! The gloomy 
mountains were veiled in snow. Parnassus, highest of 
all, glowed the longest in the rose tints of the setting 
sun. The brook beside our house rises in the mountain ; 
it too was sacred once ; but now the ass disturbs its 
clearness with his feet, though the stream shakes itself 
free and wins back its purily. How well I remember 
every spot of its deep^ sacred solitude! Fire burned 
within the hut and bread lay baking in the glowing 
embers* When the snow lay piled up so high before 
our door that we could scarcely forcp it open, my mother 
would be gayer than her woht; she would draw me to 
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her knee, kiss my forehead, and sing the songs which 
our Turkish masters had forbidden to be heard. She 
sang — 

“ ‘ On the peak of Olympus, in the gloomy pine wood, 
was an old stag ; his eyes were heavy with tears ; red, 
green, and pale blue tears. A roebuck passed by. 

What ails thee that thou weepest red, green, and pale 
blue tears ? *’ “ The Turk is come into our city; he has 
blood-hounda for the chase — a goodly pack/’ will 
drive them over the islands,** said the roebuck, ** over 
the islands into the deep sea.** But before sunset the 
roebuck was slain, and the stag was hunted to his 
death.’ 

“ A tear lay on my mother’s long lashes as she sang, 
but she bent down over the bread in the ashes. Thea 
I clenched my fist and cried, * I will slay the Turks.* 
And my mother sang in answer, * I will drive them over 
the islands into the deep sea. But before sunset the 
roebuck was slain and the stag was hunted to his death.* 

** Dsiys and nights passed by, and we lived solitary in 
pur hut ; then came my father, and I knew that he 
would bring me shells from the Gulf of Lepanto, or 
perhaps a knife, keen and polished. This time he 
brought us a little ohjld, a little naked girl wrapped up 
in a sheepskin, which was all the little one possessed 
in the world, except three silver coins which gleamed 
from her black hair. As she lay in my mother's arms 
my father told us that the Turks had slain the child’s 
parents; he told us tales that filled our hearts with 
dreams the whole night through. My father himself 
iinifi wopnded, my mother boutid up his arm ; the wound 
wae deep, and the sfaeeps^n stiff with blood. The little 
tobe sister ; was not that happiness? My 
mothefs eyes wtie not softer than hers:. Anastasia**^ 
406 
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that was her name — was to be my sister; for my father 
and hers were bound together by an old tie which is 
common among us. In their youth they had sworn 
brotherhood, and the fairest and most virtuous maiden 
of the country had hallowed their bond. I had often 
heard of the strange, beautiful custom. 

“The little' one was now my sister; I carried her in 
my arms ; I brought her flowers and wild bird’s feathers; 
we drank together of the streams which flowed from 
Parnassus, and her head rested against mine under the 
laurel-grown roof while my mother sang, many a night, 
of the red, green, and pale blue* tears. But as yet I did 
not understand that the sorrows of my own people were 
mirrored in these tears. 

^ “One day there came to uo three Frankish strangers ; 
their dress was not like ours : their beds and tents were 
packed on horses, and more than twenty Turks accom- 
panied them. They were friends of the Pacha, and had 
received letters of credit from him. They were only 
come to see our mountains ; to climb Parnassus in storm 
and sunshine, and to scale the heights round our hut. 

“ We had no room for them within ; and, indeed, they 
would not have endured the smoke which curled along 
the ceiling and forced a passage through the low door- 
way. Their tents were set up near tp our hut, and there 
they roasted lambs and birds, and poured out sweet, 
strong wine, of which the Turks dared not partake. 

“When the travellers continued their journey I went 
with them for a little distance, carrying Anastasia, 
wrapped up in a goat’s skin, on my shoulder. One of 
the strangers placed me against the rock and made a 
picture of us just as we stood. It was like life, and wa 
lootced like one figure. I had nevjer thought of that 
he&re«*bot we really were one. Anastasia was always 
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in my anns or on my shoulder, and whenever I dreamed, 
it was she who came to me in my dreams. 

**Two nights later there arrived other strangers;. rough 
men armed to the teeth with knives and muskets, Alba- 
nians, my mother called them. They only stayed a 
short time; little Anastasia sat on the knee of one of 
them. When they were gone away she had only two 
silver coins in her hair instead of three. They rolled up 
tobacco in strips of paper and smoked it, while they dis- 
puted about the road they ought to take. 

At last they were agreed,, and my father went with 
them a little way. Soon afterwards we heard the sound 
of musket shots ; soldiers forced their way into the hilt 
and took my mother, Anastasia, and myself prisoners. 
We had harboured brigands, they said; my father w^s 
with them as their guide, we must come to be tried. 
Outside our hut we saw the corpses of the robbers, and 
we saw my father lying dead. 1 cried till I fell asleep, 
and when I awoke we were in prison, but the place was 
no worse than our own hut; they gave us onions and 
musty wine from an old tarred cask : we fared no better 
at home^ 

1 do not know how long we stayed in prison, but 
nmnydays and nights passed by. When we were set 
free,' it was the time of the Easter festival, my mother 
was weak and ill, and we wandered slowly on, for she 
could not walk fast. I carried Anastasia on my shoulder, 
and thus by slow degrees we made our way towards 
the Gulf of Lepanto. When we reached the town we 
entered a church hung with beautiful pictures painted on 
abackgroand of gold. They were pictures of angels, and 
very tovdyf but none of them were lovelier in my eyes 
than ottr iUtle In the centre of the church 

lag .n cbflSii iSiii toset. * See, there lies the tme 
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Rose of Sharon, the Lord Jesus,’ said my mother, and 
the priest cried from the altar, * Christ is risen ! ’ Then 
all the people greeted each other joyously ; lighted tapen 
were given to all the worshippers ; Anastasia had one^ 
and I had one also. Outside the church, groups of men 
were dancing to the sound of the pipe, while the women 
busied themselves with roasting the Paschal lamb. One 
of them invited us to the feast ; I sat down by the fire, 
and a dark-eyed boy, older than myself, threw his arm 
round my neck, and kissed me, with the greeting, 
* Christ is risen I* Then for the first time I saw 
Aphtanides. 

** My mother was clever at making nets for the fisher- 
men, and, as they were in great request, we earned 
plepty of money, and stayed a long time by the sea — ^the 
beautiful sea that tastes hue tears, like the tears which 
the stag wept, red, green, and pale blue. 

Aphtanides could manage a boat well ; I and Anas- 
tasia sailed with him many a time ; the boat glided 
over the water as a cloud sails across the sky. When 
the sun went down the hills were bathed in violet 
mist; they rose, one above another, and highest of 
all stood Parnassus, white with snow. In the sunlight 
the peak glowed like molten gold ; the light seemed to 
come from itself; and long after the sun had set it 
gleamed through the blue, vaporous air; sea-birds 
flapped the waves with their white wings, but for them, 
it would have been as silent as our rocky pass in Delphi. 

** Anastasia and 1 lay in the boat looking at the stars 
which shone above us clearer than the tapers in the 
church. They were the same stars that shone over our 
little hut at Delphi. Sometimes it seemed to me that I 
was at home again. Suddenly a splash was heard, the 
boat gave a lurch, and, with a shrill cry, I saw that 
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Anastasia had fallen overboard. Quick as thoughti 
Aphtanides sprang in after her and held her up to me : 
we wrung the water out of her clothes, and remained 
out in the sunlight till they were dry, for we did not 
wish any one else to know of the fright she had given 
us. From this time Aphtanides could claim a part in 
the life of our little foster-sister. 

** The summer came and burnt up the leaves upon the 
trees; I pined for our fresh mountain air, and for the 
rippling streams ; my mother too felt homesick, and we 
at length set out on our return. What stillness — what 
solitude 1 We walked through the flowering thyme, 
the sun had scorched its blossoms, but had not taken 
away their fragrance. Not a shepherd, not a hut met 
our sight ; and only the sudden flight of a shooting star 
showed that there was yet life in the sky. I do not 
know whether the clear blue air glowed with a light 
of its own, or whether it was the starlight, but we could 
trace clearly the outline of every peak. My mother 
lighted a fire and roasted some onions for our supper ; 
and then we slept out among the scented thyme, and 
feared neither the terrible Smidraki* nor the wolves and 
jackals. My mother was with us, and that seemed 
enough to ward off any danger. 

** We reached our home at last : the hut was a heap 
of ruins. Some women helped my mother to build 
another; and in a few days the walls rose from the 
earth and were covered with a roof of olive branches. 
My mother worked at a kind of basket work; weaving 
cases of bark and leather to hold the wine flasks^ and 


alhe Gieds l!^e«k.in a mmiiter caUed Amidraid, which is bom 
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I tended sheep for the peasant priests.* Anastasia and 
some, little turtles were my playfellows. 

“ One » day we received a visit from our beloved 
Aphtanides ; he had been longing to see us, and he 
stayed with us two whole days. 

“ In a month’s time he came again to bid us good- 
bye : he was going in a vessel to Corfu and Patras, and 
he presented my mother with a large fish. He had a 
great deal to talk about ; not only of the fishermen by 
the Gulf of Lepanto, but of the ancient kings and 
heroes who once reigned over Greece as the Turks do 
now. 

** I had often seen a rose-bush put forth a tiny bud 
which grew larger day by day, until suddenly, before 
one thought of it, it opened into a lovely rose, crimson 
and glpwing. So it befell with my sister Anastasia, 
She had bloomed into a lovely maiden; I, too, had 
grown a strong, tall lad; the wolf, whose skin lay 
upon my mother*s bed, was slain by my own hand. 

•* Years passed away. One evening Aphtanides 
came in, tall, slender as a reed, strong and sunburnt ; 
he kissed us all, and told us tales of the great sea, of 
the fortifications at Malta, and of the Egyptian 
pyramids. His stories sounded like the legends of 
the priests. I listened to him with wonder and 
reverence. 

“ ‘ How much you know ! ’ I exclaimed to him. 

• What tales you have to tell 1 * 

** * None so beautiful as the one you told me,* he 
answered. * You told me once about the beautiful old 

* A pel^snt who can read is often consecrated priest. The other 
peasants address Mm as *^inost holy sir/ aiui kiss tBe ground on which 
he walks. 
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custom of the bond of friendship. Brother, let us 
observe it also ; let us go to the church and swear 
brotherhood, as your and Anastasia’s father swore it. 
Your sister is the best and fairest maiden in the land ; 
she shall consecrate us. No nation has such grand old 
customs as we Greeks.’ 

** Anastasia blushed like a rosebud, and my mother 
kissed Aphtanides. 

** The little church stood about a mile from our house, 
where a few trees lend their shadow to the rocky soil ; 
a silver lamp burned perpetually before the altar. 

** I was dressed in my best clothes ; my scarlet jacket 
fitted close to my figure, and the white tunic fell in 
graceful folds. The tassel on my fez was of silver, 
and in my girdle gleamed knives and pistols. Aph- 
tanides wore the blue dress of a Greek sailor, a silver 
medal of the Virgin hung round his neck, his em- 
broidered scarf was as costly as a noble’s. All the 
world could see that we were prepared for a festival. 
We entered the lonely church, where the sunset fell 
upon the burning lamp and the pictures on their golden 
grounds. We knelt upon the altar steps, and Anastasia 
stepped before us. A long white robe was clasped 
round her beautiful waist; round her fair neck was a 
necklace formed of silver coins, row above row. * Her 
dark hair was wreathed round her head, and partly 
hidden by a small net of gold and silver, which had 
been found within the temple. No Grecian maiden 
ever wore a lovelier ornament ; her face glowed, her 
eyes shone like twin stars. 

** All three of us knelt in silent prayer ; and then, the 
maiden spoke. * Will you be friends in life and death i ’ 
abeMkedus. « 

< We wifl/ was our reply. 
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“ * Will you remember, whatever happens, that your 
brother is a part of yourself — ^j'our secret, your happiness 
is his also 7 Constancy, self-sacrihce, all within you 
belongs to him as well as to yourself? ’ 

“ ‘ We will,’ answered Aphtanides and myself. 



“ She joined our hands together and kissed us on 
our foreheads. We knelt once more in prayer. Then 
the priest stepped forward from behind the altar and 
pronounced a blessing over us, and the song of the 
choir' rose up and filled the church. The bond of 
friendship was tied. When we rose from our knees we 
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saw our mother passionately weeping in the church 
porch. 

“How happy we were in our little hut, and by the 
Delphic mountain torrents! The day before Aphtanides* 
departure he and I sat together, silent and thoughtful, on 
the rocky slope. His arm was round me ; we spoke oi 
ouf unhappy country, and of the patriots whom we could 
trust. The thoughts of our souls lay clear before us. I 
took his hand in mine. ‘ One thing you must hear 
from me: as yet it has been secret between myself 
and God. My heart is filled with love ; a love stronger 
than my love to my mother and to thee.’ 

“ < Whom do you love ? ’ said Aphtanides, faintly, and 
his face and neck grew red as fire. 

“ * I love Anastasia,’ I replied. His hand trembled in 
mine, and his face turned pale as death I saw and 
understood all. I think my hands were trembling 
too as I bent forward and kissed his brow, * 1 have 
said no word to her,’ I whispered ; * she may not love 
me. Think, my brother; I have seen her daily, she 
has grown up at my side, one with my life.’ 

“*And she shall be thine,’ he cried. 'Thine — I 
cannot and will not lie to you. I also love her ; but 
to-morrow I go away, and next year, when we meet 
again, she will be your wife. Is it not so? I have 
money, and it shall be her dowry ; nay, I will have it 
so.’ We rose and descended the path in silence; it 
was late at night when we reached the hut. 

“ Anastasia held the lamp toward us as we entered , 
my mother was absent. She looked sorrowfully at 
Aphtanides. ‘ To-morrow you will leave us,’ she cried ; 
^and my heart is sad.’ 

. ’ he cried ; arid his voice shook with a grief 

iiydecp as my .own« I could i;ot speaki but he seised 
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her hand and said, * Our brother loves you — and he is 
dear to your heart. See 1 his silence reveals his love** 
“ Anastasia trembled and burst into tears ; I savir and 
thought of no one but herself : I threw my arms round 
her and said, ‘ Yes, I love you.* 

She pressed her lips to mine and clasped her hands 
round my neck ; the lamp fell to the ground ; darkness 
closed round us, and round the heart of Aphtanides. 

“ Before daybreak he left us. He had given my 
mother all his gold for us. Anastasia became my 
betrothed, and a few days later saw her my wife.” 


m ma noose. 



OWN yonder in the street there once 
stood a veiy old house. On its wooden 
frontal was carved the date of the year 
when it was built, and round the date 
was a carved wreath of tulips 'and 
hop-tendrils. The date showed that 
the house was three hundred years 
old ; over every window was a motto written in curious 
old teact, and faces, carved in w^d, grinned oddly at the 
passers-by. The upper storey projected far beyond the 
lower ; under the roof was a leaden gutter, ending in a 
dragon’s head. The rain-water ought to have run out 
of the dragon’s mouth, but as there was a hole in the 
spouting, it ran out of his body. 

AH the other houses in the street were new and fresh* 
tooking, with large window panes ahd smooth waBa* 
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It was clear that they wished to have nothing in 
common with the old house. They probably thought, 
^*How long is that tumble-down place to be left 
standing, to the disgrace of the whole street*? The 
parapet projects so far that it blocks up the view from 
our windows ; we cannot see anything that is going on 
on the other side of the street. The staircase is as 
broad as the staircase of a castle, and as high as if it 
were going to lead up to a steeple. The iron palisading 
looks exactly like the railing round a family vault, and 
there are brass knobs upon it. It is really too absurd.” 

A row of new houses stood opposite the old house, and 
they thought exactly as the others did; but at the 
nursery window of one of them sat a rosy-cheeked little 
lad, with merry blue eyes, and he was very fond of 
the old house. He liked it by moonlight, and in the 
daytime also; and when he sat looking at it, he usecf 
to fancy how the street must have looked three hundred 
years ago when all the bouses had gable roofs, open 
staircases, and gutters that twisted and coiled like 
dragons and sea snakes. 

It was a house that seemed made to be looked at, 
and its master was an old man who walked about in 
leathern knee-breeches and a coat with large brass 
buttons. He wore a wig; any one could tell in a 
moment that it was a real wig. Every morning an 
old man went to set the house to rights and receive 
orders ; but, with that exception, the old man in the 
leathern knee-breeches lived alone in the house. Some* 
times he came to stand at the window, and then the 
little boy nodded to him. The old man nodded back, 
and BO they made acquaintance and became great 
friends, although they had never spoken to each other* 
But that ia not at all iieoessaiy. 
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The little boy heard his parents say, “ The old man 
over yonder is very well off, but he is quite alone.” 

On the following Sunday the little boy wrapped up 
something in a piece of paper, went up to the door of 
the old house, and said to the servant who waited on 
the old man — 

“ I say I will you give this to the old man from me ? 
I have two tin soldiers, and I have brought him onev 
for I hear that he is all alone.” 

The old porter smiled, nodded, and carried the tin 
soldier into the house. A message was sent across 
soon afterwards to know whether the little boy would 
like to come over and pay the old man a visit. His 
parents gave him leave, and so he went to pay a call 
at the old house. 

The brass knobs on the balustrade shone bright as 
*gold ; any one would have thought that they had been 
polished up on purpose to receive the visitor. And it 
seemed as if the wooden trumpeters — for on the doojr 
there were carved wooden trumpeters standing up 
inside tulips — were blowing away with all their might. 
Their cheeks looked rounder than ever. “Tra-ral 
tra-ral’* they blew; “the little boy is coming — ^tra-ral 
tra-ral” And then the door opened. The hall was 
hung round with old portraits of knights in armour and 
ladies in silken dresses ; the armour clanged, and the 
silks rustled. Then came a staircase which went a 
good way up, and then a little way down, and then one 
found one’s self on an old tottering balcony. Through 
the myriad holes and rifts the long grass grew green ; 
courtyard and walls were all overgrown with moss 
and grasses; the place looked like a garden, but it 
was Mly a balcony. Within it stood curious old 
flower-oots, with asses’ ears and faces; the flowers 
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grew just as it pleased them. One pot was filled with 
pinks ; with the green leaves, that is ; one shoot crowd- 
ing the other, and saying, quite clearly, ** The air has 
fanned me, the sun has kissed me and promised me 
a little flower by next Sunday — by the very next 
Sunday.” 

Then they came into a room where the walls were 
hung with leather inwrought with gold flowers. 

** The leather will stay 
When the gilding’s away,” 

said the walls. And there were tall chairs with narroWi 
carved backs and arms. 

“Sit down,” they cried. “Oh dear I how I creak I 
I shall have a fit of the gout li{ce the old cupboard. 
Gout in my back 1 oh dear !” • 

Then the little boy came to the r6om where the^ 
old man sat. “ Thank you for the tin soldier, my little 
fciend,” he said ; “ and thank you for coming to see 
me.” 

“ Thanks— thanks,” or “ Creak— creak,” said all the 
pieces of furniture. 

There were so many of them that they almost got in 
one another’s way to see the little boy. 

On the wall there hung the picture of a beautiful 
lady, young and bright*looking, but dressed in the 
fashion of years gone by, with powdered hair and 
stiff brocade. She said neither “ Thanks” nor “ Cieak,” 
hut she smiled down with her sweet eyes on the little 
bc^i who immediately said to the old man, “ Where did. 
you get that from?’* 

^^From the old curiosity dealet^s over yonder,*’ said 
^ M <naa. ' Ho has a great many pictures. No 
Me of this one^ for all her friends ace 
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dead and buried. But I knew her years ago ; she haa 
been dead now nearly half a century.” 

Under a glass shade, below the portrait, was a 
nosegay of withered flowers ; they were certainly half a 
century old, at any rate they looked it. The pendulum 
of the great clock swung to and fro, the hands turned 
round, and everything in the room grew older every 
minute, but no one noticed it. 

“ They say at home that you are always alone,” said 
the little boy. 

Oh I ” said the old man ; old memories and all 
that they bring with them come and visit me, and now 
you are come, too. I get on very well.” 

He reached down a book of pictures from the book- 
shelves ; there were pictures of processions, and old 
carriages, such as one never sees now.-a-days ; soldiers, 
*like knaves of clubs, and townsfolk with waving banners. 
The tailor had a banner on which were two lions holding 
up a pair of shears ; on the shoe-maker's banner there 
were no boots, but a two-headed eagle; everything 
must be arranged in twos at a shoe-maker's, , so that 
one can say, ** That is a pair.” Yes, it was something 
like a picture-book. 

The old man went into the next room to fetch out 
apples, nuts, and preserves. It was glorious to be in 
the old house. 

** 1 cannot bear it,” said the tin soldier, who was 
standing on the mantelpiece ; it is really too lonely 
and dull here. When one is accustomed to family life, 
it is impossible to get used to this place. I cannot beat 
it. The days are long enough, but the nights are 
still worse. It is quite different from your house over 
the way V where your father and mother were always 
in cheerful conversation, and the children laughed and 
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romped all day long. You don’t know how lonely it 
is I Do you think the old man ever gets any kisses, 
or Christmas trees? He will get nothing but a 
grave. I cannot bear it ! ” 

“ You should not look at the dark side of everything,*' 
said the little boy. I think everything is very beauti- 
ful here ; and then the old memories and all that they 
bring with them come and pay visits.** 

Yes ; but 1 never see them. I should not know them 
if I did,” said the tin soldier. ** I cannot bear it.” 

“ But you must,” said the little boy. 

Then the old man came back, with a pleasant face, 
and brought the most delicious preserve and fruits, so 
that the little boy forgot all about the tin soldier. 

The little boy went home delighted* with his visit. 
Days and weeks passed by ; a great deal of nodding 
was carried on between the two houses, and at last the 
little boy came over for a second visit. 

The carved trumpeters blew, ‘‘Tra-ra! tra-ralthe little 
boy is coming r* The swords and armour clinked, the 
silks rustled, the gilt leather recited its verse, the old 
chairs had the gout in their backs. It was just like the 
first time, for one day was just like another in the old 
house. 

** I cannot bear it,” said the tin soldier ; “ I have wept 
tears of tin. It is too dismal to be borne. I would 
rather go to the war and lose my arms and legs. That 
would be a change at least. I cannot bear it. Now I 
know what you mean ' by old memories and all that 
they bring with them. I have had a visit from mine, 
and I shall not mind if I never have another. I was 
ready to throw myself down from the mantelpiece. I 
saw you bH as clearly as possible in your house across 
the street. It Was a Su^y morning : you childivn 
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stood round the table singing your morning hymn. You 
were standing reverently with folded hands, and your 
fatherland mother were as devout as ever. Just then the 
door burst open and in came your little baby-sister, 
Maria ; she is not two years old yet, I know ; and she 
always begins to dance when she hears music of any 
kind. So she began to dance, but she could not keep 
time any way, the notes were so slow. She stood first 
on one leg and then on the other ; and bent down her 
head, but it was all of no use. You all stood very 
serious, though it was hard work not to laugh; but 1 
laughed till I fell off the table and raised a lump which 
r carry about with me now, for I certainly had no 
business to laugh. Well, all this, and everything else 
that I have experienced, comes back to haunt me now ; 
and those are the old memories and 'all that they bring 
with them. Tell me — do you sing still on Sundays? 
Tell me something about little Maria. And how is 
my comrade, the other tin soldier? He is a happy 
fellow 1 I can not bear it.*' 

“ You are given away,” said the little boy, “ and you 
must stay. I wonder you don’t see that.” 

The old man came in and brought a casket in which 
there were several things to look at; rouge pots, and 
scent-boxes, old cards, large and gilt-edged, such as 
one never sees now. Several caskets were opened; 
and so was the piano. Inside the lid there were land- 
scapes painted; it sounded faint and shrill when the 
old man played upon it. He nodded to the picture 
which he bad bought at the curiosity shop, and his eyes 
brightened. 

** ^ want to go to the war I I will go to the war,*’ 
cried the tin soldier as loud as he could ; and he threw 
himself down from the mantelpiece. 
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Now where was he 7 The old man searched, and 
the little boy searched — but he was really gone. ** I 
shall find him,*’ said the old man; but he never did 
find him. The floor was full of cracks and holes, and 
the tin soldier had fallen into one of them, where he lay 
as in an open grave. 

The day wore away, and the little boy went home. 
Weeks passed by ; the windows were frozen over, and 
he was obliged to breathe on the panes and make a 
peep-hole whenever he wanted to look at the old house. 
The snow lay white in all the scrolls and carved work, 
it covered the doorsteps as if no one were at home. 
And no one was at home. The old man was dead. 

That evening a hearse stopped before the door, and 
the old man was placed inside it in his coflin ; he was to 
be buried in his family vault out in the country. No 
one followed him to the grave, for all his friends were 
dead ; the little boy kissed his hand to the coffin as the 
hearse drove away. 

A few days later there was an auction held in the old 
house; and the little boy, as he sat at his nuraery 
window, saw how the old knights, the ladies, the flower- 
pots with the asses’ ears, the chairs, and the old 
cupboard were carried away. One went one way, and 
one. another. Her portrait, which had been bought at 
the old curiosity shop, went back to its old place, and 
there it remained, for no one cared anything about the 
old picture. 

In the spring the house itself was pulled down. 

Vou could see from the street right into the room 
with the leathern bangings ; they were all hanging in 
strips by this iimt. The grase had grown wild over the 
crumbling balcony.and rbttmi beams. 

«« A good liddancei’* said the neighbours. 
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A beautiful house was built further back, with large 
windows and white stone walls, and in front, where the 
old house itself had stood, was a pretty garden* The 
walls were overgrown with climbing plants, and in the 
front was an iron palisading, with a handsome gate. It 
looked very grand, and the passers-by used to stand at 
the gate and peep through. The sparrows settled by 
dozens on the wall, and chirped and twittered together, 
but they did not chatter about the old house, because 
they did not remember it. Many years had passed since 
then — so many, that the little boy had grown into a 
man, a good and clever man, who filled his parents’ 
hearts with joy. He had just married, and moved into 
the new house with the pretty garden. He and his 
wife were walking in the garden ; he stood by her side 
while she bent down to plant a little* field flower which 
’ she thought was very pretty. She planted it with her 
little white hand, and pressed down the earth with her 
fingers. ‘^Oh! what was that?” Something pricked 
her finger; something that stood up sharp above the soft 
earth. It was — now just think — it was the tin soldier; 
the veiy one which was lost at the old man’s, and which 
had fallen down through dust and rubbish and lain buried 
for years in the earth I 

The young wife wiped the soldier clean with a green 
leaf, and then with her white handkerchief; and the 
strong, fragrant scent on the handkerchief made the 
soldier feel as if he were recovering from a fainting fit. 

Let me see him," said the young man, laughing. 
He shook his head. No, it can scarcely be the same ; 
but he reminds me of something that happened to a tin 
soldier which I had when I was a boy.” And then he 
told his ijsdfe the story of the old house and its master; 
and of the tin soldier which he had given him because 
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he was all alone. Tears stood in the young wife's eyes 
as she thought of the lonely old man. 

** 1 feel suie it is the same tin soldier,*' she said. ** I 
shall keep it, and think of what you have just told me. 
You must show me the old man's grave." 

** I do not know where it is,” he answered ; nor does 
any one else. All his friends were dead : no one 
attended to the grave, and I was a little boy." 

“ How lonely he must have been 1 " she cried. 

Lonely indeed 1 " said the tin soldier ; “ but it is 
delightful to find that one is not forgotten." 

Delightful ! " said a voice close at hand. No one but 
the tin soldier saw that the voice came from a rag of .the 
old leathern tapestry which had now lost all its gilding. 
It looked like nothing but moist earth, but it still had its 
own opinion of itself, and let it be known too — 

** The leather will stay 
When the gold's gone away.” 

But the tin soldier did not agree with that. 


Tbe Jewish 

S N the charity school there sat among the other 
children a little Jewish maiden ; she was a goodi 
intelligent little girl, clever at her lessons, and 
generally at the head of her class. But from 
one class she was shut out altogether. She 
m!|^t not join in the religious instruction, for the 
school was a Christian school. 

While the class was going on she read, learned her 
geography lesson, or worked her sum ; but ^at was soon 
doiks.'and when she knew her lesson off by heart she let 
4*4 
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the book lie open before her, while she listened to the 
teacher’s words — listened more earnestly than any of 
the othep children. 

The teacher became aware of her attention. ‘‘ Read 
your book, Sarah,” he said, gently, but her dark eyes 
were fixed upon his face; and once when he asked a 
question she was the only one who answered. She had 
listened, understood, and pondered in her heart all that 
he had taught. 

Her .father, a poor, honest man, had made it a condi- 
tion when he sent his daughter to the school that she 
should be excluded from all lessons on the Christian faith. 
But as it would have caused a confusion, or perhaps made 
the other children jealous, if she had had a holiday while 
the lesson was being given, she had always remained in 
the room. Now that could not be allowed any longer. 

The teacher went to her father and begged him either 
to take his daughter away or to let her become a 
Christian. ** I can no longer remain an idle spectator 
of the child’s earnest face, of her longings to learn the 
words of our holy gcspel,” said he. 

The father burst into tears. I am not learned in our 
law,” he said, *‘but Sarah’s mother was firm in her faith 
as a daughter of Israel, and I promised her on her dying 
bed that the child should never be a Christian. I must 
keep my oath— it binds me as if it were a vow to my 
God.” 

And the little Jewish child was taken from the 
Christian school. 

Years passed away. 

In a humble family, in a small provincial town, there 
lived as ^servant a poor girl of the Hebrew faith. Her 
hair was black as ebony, her eyes were dark as night, but 
soft with the liquid lustre one sees in the dwellers in 
JL E 4«J 
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Fjastem climes. It was Sarah. The expression in the 
face of the maiden was the same as in the face of the 
child when she sat upon the form at school and listened 
thoughtfully to the words of the Christian teacher. 

Every Sunday the organ sounded from the church, 
and she heard the echoing hymns ; they floated across 
the street to the house where the Jewess moved diligent 
and faithful among her daily work. 

** Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath day,*’ 
sounded in her heart the voice of her law; but her 
Sabbath was passed in hard work for her Christian 
mistress. ^‘Does God indeed reckon by days and 
hours?** she asked herself; and as the thought grew 
clearer in her soul, it became a pleasure to her to have 
an hour for prayer on the Christian Sunday. For while 
the others were at church she sat alone, and the solemn 
sounds of praise and prayer which penetrated to her 
poor kitchen hallowed even that lowly room. Then she 
took out her Old Testament, the guide and treasure of 
her people. All that her father and her teacher had said 
to her when she left the school was frjssh in her mind ; 
the vow made to her dying mother, that she would never 
forsake the faith of her people or mceive Christian 
baptism, was still sacred to her. The New Testament 
must always be a sealed book to her, and yet she had 
learned so much from it— echoes of gospel teaching 
mingled with the distant memories of her childhood. 

One day she sat in the comer of the sitting-room ; 
her master was reading aloud; and she cotdd listen with 
a clear conscience, for it was not the New Testament 
from which he read. It was an old history book, and 
he had chosen the story of a Hungarian Imight taken 
prisoner hy ^ Turkish pacha, who yoked him with hia 

Men to aiHoogh and drove him oo^ with mocking worda 
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and cruel blows of the whip, till he was brought near 
to death. The knight’s true wife sold all her jewelleiy 
and mortgaged castle and land ; his friends raised large 
sums of money, for the ransom was enormously high* 
At length, however, it was procured, and the knight was 
rescued from slavery and disgrace. Weak and fainting 
he reached his home. Before long there rang out a fresh 
call to arms against the enemy of Christendom. The 
wounded knight heard the summons, and it left him 
neither rest nor peace. He caused himself to be lifted 
on to his war-horse, his cheeks won back their old 
colour, his strength seemed to be renewed, and he rode 
forth* to battle and to victory. And the very pacha who 
had driven him, harnessed to his plough, now stood his 
prisoner in his castle dungeon. Before an hour had 
passed away the knight stood before the captive pacha. 

What fate, think you, awaits you now ? ” he asked 
him. 

“ I know well,” replied the pacha ; “ retribution.” 

Yes,” said the knight, ** the retribution of a Christian. 
The law of Christ teaches us to forgive our enemies 
and to love our neighbours, for God is love. Go 
hence in peace: return to your home. I give you 
back to your dear ones. Henceforth be merciful to 
those who suffer.” 

The captive burst into tears. How could I dream 
of the possibility of such forgiveness 7 ” he cried. 

Shame and torture seemed to be my inevitable 
doom, and to escape them I have taken poison. In 
a few hours ! must die. There is no way of deliver- 
ance. Let me die in the faith of Christ.” His 
prayer was granted. 

This was the legend which the Jewess heard out of 
dm old histoiy book; all the household listened with 
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sympathy and interest ; but she— the silent Jewish 
maid — ^felt her heart beat and her eyes fill with tears. 
Once more she felt as she had done when she was 
a little child at school. The loveliness of the Christian 
taith filled her heart ; tears rolled down her cheeks. 

But the words of her dying mother rose in her 
neart. “ Do not let my child become a Christian,” 
and with them blended the voice of her sacred law, 
** Honour thy father and mother.” 



“ I am not received into the Christian communion,” 
she said. “They mock at me, and call me *Jew girl.’ 
The neighbours did so last Sunday as I stood before 
the open church door, and watched the flame of the 
ta^s on the altar, and listened to the singing of 
the people. ‘Yes, 1 have, felt the power of Christi- 
ha% evcf vihEhe 1 eat as a child on the form at schcKd 
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— a power like the sunbeam’s — and, though I shut 
my eyes to the light, I cannot shut my heart. But I 
will not grieve my mother in her grave ; I will not- 
read the ‘Christian Bible. I have still my father's 
God, and I will cleave to Him.” 

Years passed away. 

The master died. His widow fell into poor cir- 
cumstances ; the servant was to be turned away. 
But Sarah would not leave the house ; she was their 
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There is the Bible on the table yonder/’ said the 
sick woman ; ** read to me a little, for the nights are so 
long, and I thirst to hear God’s Word.” 

Sarah took the book, opened it, and read alo&d ; tears 
filled her eyes, but they glowed as she read, and a light 
rose in her heart. 

** Mother,” she cried, **your child may not receive the 
Christian baptism. You have so willed it, and I obey 
your will. In this world we are united, but beyond this 
world our union shall be in God. He leads us through 
death into the life beyond. He stoops, to earth and to 
suffering, that we may rise to heaven and to His joy. I 
understand it now. I do not know how I have learned, 
but it is through Him— through Christ I ” 

She started as she spoke the blessed name. A thrill 
as of a fiery baptism shook her whole frame. Her limbs 
trembled, and she sank fainting to the ground, weaker 
than the sufferer on the bed. 

** Poor Sarah I ” cried the neighbours ; ** she is quite 
worn out with work and sitting up at night.” 

They sent her to the hospital, and there she died. 
From the hospital she was carried to her grave : not to 
the Christian resting place, ther^ was no welcome for 
the Jewish maid — but to a lonely grave outside the wall. 

But God’s dear sunlight, as it streams upon the 
Christian burial-ground^ falls also on the Jewish grave, 
and when the church re-echoes to the Christian hymn, 
the tones Scat above the outcast maiden : and for her, 
too, shall sound one day the resurrection call in the 
name of Christ her Saviour. For did He not say to His 
disciples, ** John indeed baptized you with water, but I 
*WS1 baptise' yon with the Holy Ghost, and with fire 
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The flax* 


HE flax was in full bloom. Its pretlj 
little blue flowers were more delicate 
than the wings of a moth. The sun 
shone down upon them and the rain 
sprinkled them ; and that was just as 
goed for the flax as it is for little 
children to be washed and then 
kissed by their mother. They look all 
the prettier for it, and so did the flax. 

They say I have come on extremely well,** said 
• the flax ; “ I am grown veiy tall ; I shall make up 
into a famous piece of linen. How happy I am t I 
am certainly happier than any one else ; I am so kindly 
treated; the sun cheers me, and the soft, cool rain 
makes me grow. And now something useful is to be 
made of me. I am almost too happy ! ** 

“ Yes, yes,” said the finger-post ; “ wait a little. 
You don't know the world ; but I do, for I am extremely 
knotty.” And it began to sing, in a plaintive voice**- * 

Snip-snap Snurre, 

Basse Lurre, 

The song is ended.** 

** No, it is not ended/* said the flax. ** The sun 
will shine to-morrow, or the rain will fall. I feel that 
1 am growing. I feel that I am in blossom. And I am 
happy***' 

But one day some people came up to the flax and 
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pulled it up by the root8« which hurt it a good deal. 
Then it was thrown into some water, as if it were going 
to be drowned ; and then placed over a fire, as if it were 
going to be roasted ; and all that was really alarming. 

** One can’t have things always to their liking," said 
the flax. “ One must expect to go through some trouble 
if one is to learn anything." 

And there was trouble enough in store for the flax. 
It was soaked, and roasted, and broken, and combed ; 
it hardly knew at last what was being done to it, till it 
foimd itself on the spinning-wheel. Whirr I whirr I It 
was impossible to keep one’s thoughts steady. 

“ I have had a very happy life," said the flax. “ One 
must be contented with the pleasure one has enjoyed 
in the past Contented 1 ’’ And contented " was all 
it said when it came on to the weaver’s loom, and was 
made into a beautiful piece of linen. All the flax, to* 
the very last stalk, was used up in this one piece. 

“Well, this is wonderful I I never would have 
believed it! What luck I have to be surel The 
finger-post was altogether wrong, with his — 

* Snip-snap Snuire, 

Basse Li^.’ 

Hie song is by no means ended. It is very likely 
only just beginning. I certainly have had something 
to suffer, but then see what I have become. How strong 
and fine I am; how white and long! This is much 
better than being a plant, even when one has blue 
biossoms. No one attended to me then, and 1 could 
tmly get water whM it rained. But now I am waited 
on, and eared for; evety morning the maid turns me 
over, and evmy evening I have a shower bath ; indeed 
cleigyman^t wile preached a sermon about met She 
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said I wa3 the best piece of linen in the parish. 1 
can never be happier than I am now.” 

The linen was then brought into the housei cut with 
scissors, tom into pieces, and pricked all over with 
needles. All that was unpleasant, but twelve beautiful 
garments were made out of the piece. They were of 
that kind which no one cares to mention, but everybody 
likes to wear. And there was a dozen of them. 

“ Now, just see I” cried the flax. “ Now I am really 
beginning to be of importance. This, then, was my 
destination I To be a blessing to all ! Now I shall be 
of use in the world, and that is the truest pleasure. 
There are twelve of us, and we are yet all one and 
the same. A complete dozen. What an extraordinary 
piece of good fortune I” 

Years passed by; and they were, worn out, they 
•could hardly hold together. 

There must be an end sometime,” said the flax. 

I should have liked to hold out a little longer, but 
it is of no use wishing for impossibilities,” 

It was then torn into small rags and shreds, and 
thought that all was over; for it was beaten to a 
pulp, steeped in water, dried, and a great deal more 
besides— and then it was made into beautiful white 
paper. 

" Well, this is a surprise — a splendid surprise 1 ” 
cried the paper. I am finer than ever ; and now 
I shall be written upon. That will be true happiness.” 

And the most beautiful stories and verses were 
written on the paper; and there was only one blot. 
That was really a very rare blessing. And people 
too listened to the words written ; they were wise and 
good, Snd helped men to become wise and good also. 
A blessing lay hidden in the words upon the white paper. 
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<*Thia is beyond all 1 ever dreamed when I was a 
little flower in the fields. How could I think that 
I should ever bring pleasure and wisdom to men? 
I cannot understand it, and yet it is really the case. 
God knows that I have done nothing myself, except 
using what little powers I had for my self-preserva- 
tion, and yet He leads me on from one blessing to 
another. Every time when I think to myself, 'The 
song is ended,' a new and higher life opens before 
me. Now I shall certainly travel about the world, 
so that every one may read me. It must be so. It 
is the only thing at all likely. I have beautiful 
thoughts now instead of my blue flowers. I am 
happier than any one in the world." 

But the paper did not travel; it was sent to the 
printer's, and all that was written upon it was printed 
in a book; or rather, in hundreds of books, which 
could be sent all over the world, and read by every 
one. That was much better than if the paper had 
gone itself, and been worn out before it had got half way. 

"Yes, this is certainly the most sensible thing to 
do,'* said the paper. "It never occurred to me. I 
shall stay at home and be held in honour like an old 
grandfather — and, indeed, I am a grandfather to all 
those books. Now, something can be made of them. 
I could never have gone about in that way myself. 
But the man who wrote the words looked on me as 
he wrote: every word came straight from his pen to 
me. I am the happiest of all," 

. Then the paper was tied up in a bundle and Hhtovm 
iflcto a tub in the wash-house. 

"After a busy life it is good to rest," said the 
paiH»r. /"It fe good to collect one’s thoughts and 
0var Inner lifeu Now for the l^t time 
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I begin to see what is within me, and to know ones 
self is the true road to progress. What will become 
of me now? It will be a step forward. I have 
learnt that. It is always a step forward.'^ 

One day all the paper was taken out and thrown 
on to the fire; it was to be burnt, for it could not 
be sold to the grocer to wrap up sugar and butter, 
because it was written upon. The children of the 
house stood round the fire to see the paper burn, 
it flamed up beautifully, and then its ashes were 
sprinkled over with golden sparks that ran to and 
fro and in and out. One after another died out. 
The children said the sparks were schoolboys coming 
out of school, and the last was the school-master: 
they thought over and over again that the school* 
master was gone out — bat there always came another, 
and then they said again, There goes the school- 
master,” So they were always right. They ought 
to have known where the sparks all went to — ^we 
shall know just now — but the children did not know. 
The whole bundle of paper was thrown on the fire, 
and it soon burned away. ** Ah I ” it cried, and 
broke out into clear flame. It was not exactly plea- 
sant; but the golden flames rose higher and higher 
—higher than the flax could ever have lifted its little 
blue ""flowers ; brighter than the whitest linen could 
ever be bleached. 

All the words and letters glowed red, and the 
thoughts rose up in flames. ** Now I am going up 
to meet the sun,” cried a voice from the flames; 
it seemed as if a thousand voices spake in unison. 
The flames rose through the chimney, and, finer than 
the Baines, invisible to human eyes, myriad tiny 
cdvee hovered above the flames, as many as the blue 
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blossoms in the field of flax. They were lighter than 
the flame from which they sprang, and when that 
had died away, and nothing was left of the paper but 
cold black ashes, they danced above it, and wherever 
their feet fell there arose a tiny spark. 

**The children are coming out of school, and the 
school-master comes the last 1 What a pretty sight 
it wasl The children sang round the dead, cold 
ashea~ 

** Snip-snap Snurre, 

Basse Luire, 

The song is ended.’* 

But the tiny unseen elves said, The song is never 
ended. That is the beauty of it. We know it, and 
that is why we are so happy 1 ” 

But the children could neither hear nor understan^d 
what they said: and a good thing too, for children 
ought not to know everything. 


^ Bmp ai 



' F course you all know what a 
microscope is 7 A round piece 
of glass that makes everything 
look a hundred times larger than 
it really is. If you hold it before 
your qres and look through it at 
a drop of water taken out of the 
pondt you perceive thousands of wonderful 
anuiaals* in the water which you never 
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could have seen without the glass. But there they 
are; it is no deception. The water looks just like 
a large plateful of sea-spiders crawling and leaping 
about. And what a fury they are all in! They 
tear off each other's arms and legs, and heads and 
tails, and seem to enjoy themselves thoroughly. 

There was once an old man whom people called 
Kribble-Krabble, because that was his name. He 
always tried to get the best of everything ; and 
when he could not get it by fair means, he had 
recourse to the black art. 

One day he sat in his room holding his micro** 
scope before his eyes and looking at a little drop 
of water taken out of the gutter. Heavens 1 how it 
l^ribbled and krabbled in the water 1 Thousands of 
little creatures were hopping and jumping about; 
biting, tearing, and destroying each other. 

It is downright horrible ! " said old Kribble*Krab* 
ble ; •• why can't they be persuaded to live in peace 
apd quietness? Why can’t every one mind his own 
business?” He thought and thought, but he could 
not do what he wanted, so he tried magic, as usual. 

I’ll colour them so that they can be more plainly 
seen,” he said; and he poured in something that 
looked like a drop of wine, but it was witch’s blood, 
of the finest quality, at ninepence a drop. And 
now all the curious animals turned pink and looked 
like savage, naked men. 

** What have you got there ? ” asked another old 
conjuror. He had no name at all; that was his 
special distinction. 

you can guess what it is I will give it to 
you,” said Kribble-Krabble; ^^butjt is not easy to 
'find out, if you don’t know beforehand.” 
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The conjuror with no name looked through the 
magnifying glass and thought he saw a city full of 
men running wildly to and fro. It was a horrible 
sight I One rushed at another; they fought, hacked, 
struggled, bit, and tore. Those below tried to get 
to the top, and those at the top were thrust down 
below. ** Look I his leg is longer than mine I Off 
with it I There is one with a hump — but it hurts 
him — off it shall come I ” And they hacked and 
thrust him to death because of his hump. One of 
them sat as still as a girl, and only wished for rest 
and peace. But they pulled her out^ tore her to 
pieces, and swallowed her. 

“That’s funny,” said the conjuror, 

“ Yes ; but what do you suppose it is ? ” aske4 
Kribble-Krabble. “ Can you make it out ? ’* 

“ Anybody can do that,” said the other. “ It is 
Paris, or some other large city — they are all alike. 
It is a great city.” 

** It is a drop of water,” answered Kribble-Krabble. 


maida. 

t AVE you ever seen a maid? I me&n 
what the stonemasons call a maid ; s 
thing with which they stamp down the 
pavement smooth and fimu That kind 
id is . made ' of wpod> and stands on a 
loot ^h iron vice-pins or ferrates. Its 
Ikesd . is narrow* , md tbrooi^ its waist » a stott 
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stick which serves for its arms. Now you may look 
at the picture. 

Two maids of that kind were standing in the 
warehouse-yard, among wheelbarrows, handcarts, 
wood-measures, and spades ; a rumour had reached 
the whole community that the maids were never to 
be called maids any more. Hand-rammers was the 
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to give up their time-honoured name and allow 
themselves to be spoken of as hand-rammers. 

^‘Maid is the name of a human being,’* they^said; 
but a hand-rammer is a thing, and we will not 
be addressed as ‘Thing’ — it is too insulting I 
“My betrothed would be quite capable of with- 
drawing from his engagement,” said the younger. 
She was engaged to a rammer-log; a machine which 
drives great stakes into the earth; thus doing on a 
large scale what the maid does on a small. “ He 
is ready to marry me as a maid, but whether he 
would do so as a hand-rammer is at the least 
doubtful, and I do not choose to be rebaptized.” 

“And I,” said the elder, “would sooner have my 
two arms chopped oifl” 

The wheelbarrow was of a different opinion; he 
had a right to speak, for he considered himself a 
quarter of a carriage, because he went about on 
one wheel. “I must call your attention,” he said, 
“to the fact that ‘maid’ is rather common; it is 
not nearly so select as ‘ hand-rammer,’ or even 
‘stamper,’ which has also been proposed* Now 
‘stamper’ will raise you at once to the rank of seal 
— t-and only think of the great seal of royalty which 
gives a law all its force 1 — ^in your place 1 would 
certainly give up ‘maid.’ ” 

“Never-never!” cried the elder, “I am too old 
to change.” 

“You have perhaps never heard of what is called 
the European necessity,” interposed the worthy wood- 
measure. “ One must learn to yield one’s private 
inclinations to the exigencies of the times; and if 
the law has been* passed that maids are to called 
hand-rammei% ivhyt hand-mmmers they must be, and 
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it is of no use pouting. Everything has its mea* 
sure." 

“ Never I , If I must change, I would rather be 
called Miss — that is a little like maid, at any rate.” 

“ But I would rather be chopped to pieces,” said 
the elder. 

At last the workmen came up; the maids were 
driven to work in the wheelbarrow ; that was hu- 
mane treatment, but they were called hand-rammers 



all the same. “ Ma— 1 " they gasped, as they were 
stamped on the pavement. '• Ma — 1 ” they very 
nearly got the whole word out that time, but not 
quite, and they thought it beneath their dignity to 
appeal. 

But they always called each other ‘<maid,’' and 
spoke qf the good old times when things were called 
by their ‘ right names, and if one was a maid one 
was addressed as maid; and maids they remainedi 
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for the rammer-log went back from his engagement 
as had been anticipated. He had set his heart on 
a maidt 


Familp» 



HE largest leaf in the whole coun- 
try is the burdock leaf. If you 
hold it in front of you it makes 
a very good apron ; and if you 
hold it over your head it does just 
as well as an umbrella, it is so very 
large. A burdock plant never grows 
alone ; where you find one, you find 
thousands; it is a splendid sight. And 
this splendour is board and lodging too 
for the snails. The great white snails — 
those which grand people used to have 

served up in a fncassie in old times, and 

^at them, and say, when they had eaten them, How 
delicious!” those very snails lived on burdock leaves. 
And that is why burdock was planted. 

There was once an old castle where long years, 
ngo white snails were eaten. But the castle was 
now in ruins, and the snails had died out. Not so 
the burdock. It grew and throve, and spread till 

jdiiexe was no stopping it. It filled the paths, and 

overran thn, till it iormed a burdock w6od. A 
lonely apple or plum " tree was seen here and there, 
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but for them no one would have believed that the 
place had ever been a garden. It was all burdock 
from end to end, and among the burdock lived the 
last of the great white snails. 

They were an old couple — so old that they had 
forgotten their real age long ago; they could re- 
member that there were once a great many more of 
them, that they were descended from a foreign family, 
and that the wood had been planted on their 

account. They had never been outside it, but they 
knew that there was something else in the world. 

This other thing was called the duke’s castle, and 

within it snails were boiled till they were black, and 
then laid on a silver dish. They did not know what 
happened after that. Neither could they imagine 
.very clearly what it would feel like to be boiled 

and laid on a silver dish, but it sounded very grand 
and aristocratic. They often questioned the cock- 
chafer and the toad and the earthworm on the 
subject, but they could get no information, for no 
member of those families had ever been boiled or 
laid on a silver dish. 

The old white snails were the grandest people in 
the world : so much was certain. The wood stood 
there for them alone, and the duke's castle had been 
built simply that they might have a place in which 
to be cooked and laid on a silver dish. 

They lived very quiet and retired; and as they 
were childless they had adopted a common black 
snail, and brought him up as their son. But the 
little fellow would not grow, for he was only a 
common snail ; the old people, however, especially 
the mofber, fancied that he did. When the father 
snail doubted it, his wife used to beg him to ,feel 
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the child's shell. He felt it, and owned that she 
was quite right. 

One day it rained in torrents. 

Listen how the rain beats on the burdock leaves," 
said the father snail ; rum, turn, turn 1 ’* 

‘‘This is something like a shower/’ answered his 
wife. “ I can see the water running down the stems. 
We shall have it very wet here directly. I feel 

very glad that we have such good houses, and the 

child has his too. Certainly more has been done 

for us than for any other creature; it is easy to 
see that we are the lords of the world. We have 
houses from our birth, and the burdock wood was 
planted on our account. I should like to know how 
far it extends, and what lies beyond it/’ 

“ There can be nothing better than this,” said t^e 
father snail. “1 have nothing left to wish for/’ 

“ But I have,” said his wife. “ I should like to 
be taken to the duke’s castle and boiled, and then 
laid on a silver dish. Our forefathers have always 
gone there, and I have no doubt it is something 
quite unique.” 

“The castle is most likely in ruins,” answered 
the husband, “or the burdock leaves have grown 
over it so that no one can come out. And there is, 
after all, no huny. But you and the boy are so 
impatient. Didn’t he crawl up to the very top of 
that stalk in three days? It made me quite giddy 
to look up to him.” 

**You must not scold him,” said the mother; 
“ he is not reckless. He will live to be the very 
joy of our lives« and what else have we old folk to 
live for ? ' Hava you ever thought how we shall find 
a wife for him ? X>o you think it possible that any 
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of our family are still living farther on in the 
wood ? 

** There are very likely plenty of black snails,” said 
her hTisband ; ** black snails with no houses ; but they 
are so very common. We can speak to the ants on 
the subject : they run to and fro as if they had a 
great deal of business to do. I daresay they know 
of a wife for the boy.” 

I know of the most beautiful in the world,” said 
the ant; **but I hardly think it could be managed, 
for she is a queen.” 

*'That does not signify,” said the snails. **Has 
she a house ? ” 

“ She has a palace,” said the ant. ** The most 
splendid ant palace, with seven hundred corridors.” 

‘ ** Thank you,” said the mother, snail ; ** our son 
shall not go to an ant hill. If you know nothing 
better than that, we will give the commission to the 
white gnats; they fly about in rain and sunshine, 
and know the burdock wood from end to end.” 

** We know of a wife for him,” said the white gnats, 
hundred man’s steps from here there is a young 
lady snail who lives alone on a gooseberry bush. 
She has a nice house and is old enough to be married. 
It is not far from here.'’ 

** Let her come to him,” said the old snails ; he 
has a wood, she has only a bush.” 

The young lady snail took eight days for the 
journey, and that showed her high breeding and that 
she was of distinguished family. 

The wedding was then celebrated. Six glow-worms 
lighted op the feast as well as they could ; but it was 
a qdiat wedding, for the old people could not bear 
much excitement. The mother snkil made a most 
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beautiful speech at the breakfast, but the father 
could not speak a word, he was too much overcome. 
Then they bestowed the whole wood on the newly- 
married couple, and said, as they had always^ said, 
that it was the best thing the world contained, and 
that if they lived honourable and respectable lives, 
they and their children would one day attain to the 
honour of being taken to the duke’s castle, boiled, 
and laid on a silver dish. After the speeches were 
over the old people crept back into their shells and 
never came out any more: they slept. The young 
snails now ruled in the burdock wood and had a very 
large family. None of them were ever taken to the 
castle and boiled, so that they concluded that the 
castle had crumbled into dust, and that all the people 
in the world were dead. And since no one ever 
contradicted them, of course they were right. The 
rain beat on the burdock leaves for their amusement, 
the sun shone to light up the burdock leaves for their 
benefit, and they were happy: all the family was 
happy — inexpressibly happy. 
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MOTHER sat by the bedside of 
her little child; she was very sad, 
for she feared the child would die. 
Its eyes were closed ; its baby 
face was white and thin. It drew 
its breath in deep sighs, and the 
mother's heart sank as she gazed 
on the little creature. 

Some one knocked at the door, 
and an old man came into the 
,room; he was dressed in a kind of horse-cloth, for it 
was winter, and he looked very cold. Out of doors 
everything was covered with ice and, snow and the 
keen wind blew sharply across one's face. The old 
man was trembling with cold, and, as the child 
seemed as if it were asleep, the mother went to 
warm some beer for him. He sat down and rocked 
himself to and fro ; the mother sat near him, looked 
at her child who lay drawing deep, painful breaths, 
and seized its little hand. 

** I shall keep him, shall I not 7 " she said to the 
old man. ** God will never take him from me.” 

The old man— it was Death himself— nodded in a 
strange fashion, which might mean either yes or no. 
The mother closed her eyes, and the tears ran down 
her cheeks. Her head was hot and heavy ; she had 
not cloned her eyes for three days and three nights, 
and n&wr she slept. It was only for one minute 
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though ; she felt an icy rhill, and started up shiver' 
ing. What was that? She looked round on all sides, 
but the old man was gone, and her little child was 
gone : he had taken it with him. The old block in 
the corner yonder began to give warning, the chains 
rattled and whirred, the leaden weight fell to the 
ground with a heavy thud — the clock stood still. 

The mother rushed from the house, calling for her 
child. 

In the snowy street sat a woman draped in long 
black garments. “ Death has been in your room,” 
she said. “ I saw him hurry away with your little 
child ; he dies more quickly than the wind, and he 
never brings back what he has taken.” 

"Tell me the way he went,” cried the mother. 
'*Only tell me the way, and I will find him.” 

*'I know the way," said the woman; "but before' 
I tell you, you must sing to me all the songs you 
used to sing to your child. I am Night. I liked the 
songs ; I have heard them before. I saw your tears 
when you sang them." 

" I will sing them all,** said the mother, “ but not 
now. Do not hold me back. Let me overtake him 
and bring back my child.” 

But the Night sat mute and still. The mother 
wrung her hands, and sang ^e songs. There were 
many songs, and still more tears. Then the Night 
said, ^'Qo to the right in the pine wood yonder. 1 
saw him enter it with the little child.” 

In the heart of the forest two roads met, and the 
mother did not know which to take. Close beside her 
stood a blackthorn bnsh, with neither leaves nor blos- 
som. It was isiater time, and long icicles htmg on 
thb. hranchss. 
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*^Have you seen Death pass by with my little 
child?” 

“ Yes,” said the thorn ; “ but I will not tell you 
which *way he went till you have warmed me against 
your breast. I am freezing to death. I am turning to 
a mass of ice.” 

She pressed the thorn bush to her breast to make 
it thaw. The thorns tore her flesh, but the bush put 
forth green leaves and buds in the cold winter night, 
for a mother’s heart is warm. Then the thorn bush 
told her the way. 

She hurried on till she came to a great lake on 
which there was neither boat nor raft. It was not 
frozen sufficiently hard for her to walk upon, and it 
was too deep to wade through. She laid herself 
upon the ground to try and drink it dry. Any one 
' else would have thought it impossible, but the mother 
hoped for a miracle. 

“ No, that will not do,” said the lake ; ** let us see if 
we cannot come to terms. I like collecting pearls, 
and your eyes are the clearest I have ever seen. If 
you will cry them out into my depths, I will carry 
you over to the great hot-house, where Death lives 
and tends his trees and flowers, every one of which 
is a human soul.” 

** What would I not give to win back my child ? ” 
said the poor mother. She wept till her eyes sank 
like two costly pearls to the bottom of the lake. Then 
the lake lifted her up and bore her across its waves 
to the opposite shore. Before her stood a wonderful 
house, miles long; whether it was a mountain with 
woods * and caves, or a castle full of rooms, no one 
could t^l. But the mother could see nothing, for her 
eyes were wept away. 
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** Where shall I find Death, who took away my 
little child ? " she cried. 

‘‘He is not come back yet,*' said an old grey-haired 
woman, who was watching over the plants in Death's 
absence. 

” How did you get here ? Who has helped you ? ” 
God has helped me. He is merciful, and you will 
be merciful, too. Where shall I find my little child ? ” 

“ I do not know the child, and you cannot see it. 
Many flowers and trees have died in the night, and 
Death will soon come to transplant them. You know 
that every human being has a life tree or flower; they 
look like other trees and flowers, but their hearts beat. 
Children's hearts beat also. Take that for your 
guide; perhaps you can tell the heart-beats of your 
child. But what will you give me if I tell you what 
more you must do ? " 

“ I have nothing to give you,” said the mother in 
despair; “but I will go to the end of the world for 
you.” 

“ I have nothing to do with the end of the world,” 
said the old woman ; “ but you can give me your long 
black hair ; you know it is beautiful, .and it pleases me. 
You shall have mine in exchange; it is better than 
nothing.” - 

^Is that all you ask?” she said. “Take it with 
pleasure.” And she gave her her beautiful hair, and 
received the old woman's snow-white hair in return. 

TUxm they went into the great hothouse where 
the flowers and trees grew side by side. Delicate 
hyacinths grew among glass bells and splendid 
peonies. Water plants ^w there also> some^ fresh 
heaUhyi and others sicldy. Water snakes and 
tmba dung and twined round their stma* 
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Mighty oak trees, palms; and plantains grew among 
parsley and sweet wild thyme. Every tree and 
flower had its name ; each was a human life. The 
men add women were still alive, some in China, 
some in Greenland, scattered all over the world. 
There were strong trees crushed and dwarfed in 
narrow pots, and sickly little flowers in rich soil, 
fenced round with moss. But the mother bent over 
the little plants and heard their hearts beat; and 
from among a thousand she recognized the heart- 
beat of her child. 

“This is it!” she cried, bending over a little 
crocus which drooped over the side of its flower-pot. 

“Do not touch the flower,” said the old woman, 
“but place yourself here. When Death comes— and 
1 expect him every moment — do not let him pull up 
Ahe flower; threaten him that if he does you will pull 
up some of the others, and he will be afraid. He 
has to answer to God for every one; none may be 
pulled up till leave has been granted.” 

An ice-cold breath sighed through the place, and 
the blind mother felt that Death was come. 

“ How did you find this place ? ” he cried. “ How 
have you been able to reach here before me?” 

“ I am a mother,” she cried. 

Death stretched out his long thin hands towards the 
little flower, but she held it tightly clasped, tightly 
but tenderly, lest she should bruise the delicate leaves. 
Death breathed upon her hands, and they sank down 
powerless and benumbed, for his breath was colder than 
the icy wind. 

** You cannot prevail against me,” he cried. 

^ But pod can,” she answered. 

<*Ioniy do His will,” he answered. I am His gar* 
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dener ; I take up all the flowers, and transplant them in 
the garden of Paradise in the unknown land. But 
how they thrive there, and where the land is, I cansot 
tell you.” 

Give me my child back,” said the mother, weeping 
and imploring. Suddenly she seized two pretty flowers, 
and cried aloud, ** Twill uproot all your flowers, for I 
am in despair.” 

•* Touch them not,” said Death. “ You say you are 
unhappy, and you would make another mother as un- 
happy as yourself I ” 

^‘Another mother!” said the woman, loosing her hold 
of the flowers. 

Here are your eyes,” said Death. ‘‘ I saw them shin- 
ing in the lake and fished them up. Take them back, 
they are clearer now than they were, and look deep Into 
this well. I will tell you the names of the two flowers 
you were about to pull up, and you will see what you 
had nearly done.” 

She looked into the deep well, and saw the life of one 
who was a blessing to the world, and spread around him 
joy and happiness. The other life was filled with pain 
and care, misery and suffering. 

** Both are God’s will,” said Death. 

Which is the unhappy, and which the blessed one ? ” 
she asked. 

I cannot tell you that,” said Death, but one of them 
is the life of your own child. It was bis fate, his future, 
which you have seen.” 

The mother gave a ciy of terror. Which is my 
child’s life? Tell me that. Save my innocent child 
from all this miseiy. Rather cany it away. Take it to 
God. Forgive my tears and threats and all that I have 
done!” 
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A tall rose-bu8h stood near covered with beautiful pink 
roses ; but a rough hand had broken the main stem, and 
the branches, with all their half-opened buds, hung down 
helpless and dying to the earth. 

“ The poor rose-bush ! ” said the child. “ Let us take 
it, so that it may bloom in heaven.” 

The angel took the rose-bush and kissed the child, 
who half opened its closed eyes. They gathered some 
more flowers ; some of them were rich garden flowers ; 
but they did not leave the despised buttercup or the wild 
pansies behind. 

“Now we have gathered enough,'* said the child. 
The angel nodded, but he did not fly straight to heavbn. 
It was night, and all was silent. The angel lingered on 
in the large town, and hovered over one of the narrpw 
alleys, where heaps of straw, ashes, and sweepings were ^ 
lying on the ground. There were pieces of broken 
crockery, rags, old hats, and brick ends ; it was an ugly 
place. 

Thd angel pointed downwards through all the confu- 
sion, to a broken flower-pot, out of which a clod of earth 
had fallen. The clod was held together by the roots of a 
withered field flower. It was quite dead, and so it had 
been thrown out into the street as worthless. 

“ Wb will take this one,*’ said the angel ; “ I will tell 
you why, while we fly up to heaven. 

“ In the dark underground yonder, in the narrow 
alley, there lived a poor, sickly boy. He had been 
bedridden ever since he could remember ; and at the best 
of times he could only get across the room on crutches 
•^tbaX was all Sometimes in the summer the sunbeams 
would steal in half way across the floor, and when the 
pojot boy could s^ where the light fell, and be* shone 
npon, he would hold up his thin fingers before bis face 
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and let the warmth quicken the blood within them. * I 
have been out to-day,’ he said then to himself. He knew 
nothing of the great forest with its beautiful springtide 
greenery, except that the neighbour’s son brought him 
the first bough of the hawthorn. The boy would hold 
it over his head and dream that he was wandering among 
the trees, while the sun shone and the birds were singing. 
One spring morning the neighbour’s son brought him 
some wild flowers, and among them there happened to 
be one with a root : so they planted it in a flower-pot 
and placed it in the window close to the bed. The flower 
had been planted by a lucky hand ; it grew, and blos- 
somed every year. The flower-pot was now the poor 
boy’s garden, his greatest treasure in the world. He 
watered and tended it, and took care that it should catch 
eVery ray of sunlight down to the very last which stole 
through the low window. The flower grew on in his 
dreams ; it gladdened his eyes, rejoiced his heart, and 
refreshed him with its fragrance : towards it he turned 
on his death-bed when God was calling him. 

That was a year ago, the poor boy has now been a 
year with God, and the flower has stood for a year for- 
gotten by the window: it also is dead now, and lies out 
in the street among the sweepings, 

** And this is the flower which we will take with our 
garland; for it has given more joy than the richest 
blossom in the garden of a queen,” 

“ How do you know all that?” said the child. 

I know it well,” said the angel ; for I was the 
sick boy wh9 could only move about on crutches — and 
this is my flower,” 

Thc^ l^e child opened his. eyes wide, and looked up 
into thO'angel'B beautiful, radiant face, and in the same 
moment they found themselves in heaven, where alt is 
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joy and peace. Qod pressed the dead child to His heart ; 
and gave him wings so that he could fly hand-in-hand 
with the other angels. And God welcomed ^11 the 
flowers, but He touched the poor withered field flower, 
and it received a voice and sang with all the angels. 
They hovered round the throne in great circles, some 
near, some farther away to endless space — but all equally 
happy. 

And all sang the angels’ song ; small and great, the 
goody happy child, and the poor dead flower which had 
lain among the sweepings in the squalid, narrow street. 


llficttti?© tom thfi Fxxt?tr688 Wall*. 

T is autumn. We stand upon the ram 
parts and look a cross the quiet sea. Beneath 
us the ships sail by, and the Swedish coast 
across the Sound towers high above the waves 
in the evening sunshine. Behind us the wood 
stands out clear against the sky; lofty trees surround 
us, the yellow leaves flutter down from the branches. 
Below, close to the rampart walls, is a gloomy building 
closed in by an iron railing. The whole place looks 
cramped and dismal ; but it is still gloomier behind the 
iron barred walla, for there are the cells of the convicts. 

A ray from the setting sun falls into one of the cells; 
for the sun shines on the evil and on the good. The 
criminal casts a sullen glance on the cold sun* 
beam. A little bird flies on to the barred window, for 
tha biids sing to.-the just and to the unjust It only 
chiirpod a aluMt Tweet 1 tweet 1" but it stayed upon the 
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iron bar, fluttered its wings, pecked out a feather, and 
plumed, and smoothed the tiny feathers of its neck and 
breast. JThe captive watched him, and a gentler look 
stole over his face. A thought rose within his heart ; 
he could not fully explain it even to himself; but he 
knew that it had something to do with the sunbeam, and 
the scent of the spring violets underneath the fortress 
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The hunter’s horn was heard, sweet and clear, and the 
bird flew away in terror. The sunlight slowly faded, and 
it was dark once more in the prison cell, and in the 
sinner’s heart. But yet, fpr an instant, the sun had 
shone. The bird had sung there. 

Soun4 on, clear, lovely notes of the horn! Sound 
on, the air is mild, the sea rocks gently aa the cradle of a 
sleeping child. 
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T was winter time; the air was 
cold ; the wind was keen ; but 
inside one’s home it was 
warm and cosy enough. And 
the Hower was inside her 
home; she lay curled up in 
her bulb deep in the earth 
beneath the snow. 

One day the rain fell ; the 
drops sank through the snow, 
trickled down to the bulb oi 
the flower, and told her about the sunny world above. 
Soon after the sunbeam pierced through the snow and 
touched the bulb, so that it began to flutter and stir 
within. 

** Come in,” said the flower. 

** I can't,” answered the sunbeam. I am not strong 
enough yet to open the door. When the summer comes 
I shall be strong.” 

''When will the summer come?” said the flower 
every time the sunbeam reached her. But the summer 
was still a long way oiT ; the snow lay on the grounds 
and the water frose at night. 

*'What a time it is I” said the flower. ''What a 


weary time it Sal 1 must stretch myself; I must crack 
and split f I shoot op dnd say good tnomibg to the 

summep*^at will be a happy time 1 ” 
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And the flower stretched itself, and pressed against 
the bulb which the water had already softened, the snow 
and earth warmed, and the sunshine stirred with life. 
She shot out under the snow; a green and white blos- 
som on a slender stem, guarded by close thick leaves. 
The snow was cold, but the light shone through it so 
that it was easy to break through, and then the sunbeams 
had more power than they have down below. 

“ Welcome ! welcome I ” sang the sunbeams, as the 
flower rose higher and higher out of the earth. The 
beams stroked her and kissed her till she opened wide — a 
flower as white as snow with pale green stripes. She 
hung her head in humble joy. “Lovely little flower,** 
sang the sunbeams. “ How fresh and delicate you are I 
You are the very first — the only one ! You are our first 
^love. You speak of summer — beautiful summer over all 
the world. The snow will melt. The cold wind will be 
chased away. We shall reign ; and then you shall have 
friends in plenty; syringas, laburnums and roses — but 
you are the first and tenderest.’* 

There was a joy for the snowdrop I It seemed as if 
the air was full of singing; as if the light thrilled through 
every leaf and stem. There stood the flower in all her 
beauty, with her white dress and green ribbons — ^speak- 
ing of summer, 

But the summer was still far off; clouds covered the 
sky ; the keen wind blew. 

“ You have come too soon,’* cried the wind and storm. 

The power is still in our hands, and you shall feel it. 
You ought to ha.ve stayed quietly at home, and not come 
and make all this display before the proper time.*’ 

How* bitterly cold it was ! The days passed by without 
one sunbeam. It was weather to make a poor little flower 
freeae in two. But the snowdrop was stronger than she 
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looked ; she was strong in her happiness and in her faith 
in the coming summer. Had she not believed in it long 
ago by the very beatings of her own heart ? and 'had not 
the sunbeam confirmed all her hopes ? She stood there 
trustfully in the snow, in her white dress, bending low 
as the flakes fell thick and the icy wind rattled by. 

“ Break ! *’ it cried — “ break and die! What did you 
want out of doors in the storm ? Why did you let your- 
self be enticed ? The sunbeams have made a fool of 
you. Now you reap the consequences — Summer- 
fool!^' * 

Swnmer-fool / ** they repeated in the cold grey dawn. 
•• Summer-fool,** cried a troop of merry children in 'the 
garden ; “ here is one I how pretty, how pretty it is 1 
It is the first, the only one ! *' 

The kind words warmed the flower as if they had been^ 
sunbeams. In her joy she did not feel that she was bro- 
ken off ; she lay in a child’s warm hand, was kissed by 
childish lips, and carried into the pleasant room. There 
soft eyes gazed upon her, she was placed in cool, 
refreshing water. The flower thought that she had 
suddenly come to the middle of summer. 

The eldest daughter of the house, a pretty little 
maiden, was just confirmed ; and her best friend, who 
was studying hard to pass his examination, was con- 
firmed also. *‘This shall be my summer-fool,'* she 
cried, taking up the little flower out of the glass. She 
folded it up in some scented paper, on which were written 
verses all about the flower, with its promise of summer. 
The paper was folded and sealed like a letter and sent 
through the post ; inside, it was as dark as the bulb ; 

■■ ;■ ' ' ' ’ * 

a 'Summer^foolif *a mcbftpi&ofical name given to snowdrops, on acsdimt 
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and the flower had to take a journey in the mail bag, 
and be stamped and squeezed. It was not pleasant, but 
it did not last for ever. 

The journey was over. The young student read the 
letter, kissed the flower, and placed it with the letter in a 
casket ; there it lay among many more letters ; but it was 
the only flower, “ the first— the only one,” as the sun- 
beam used to say. It was a pleasure to reflect on that. 

She had plenty of time to think of it all. The summer 
passed by, and the winter too, and it was spring once 
more when she came again to the light. But the young 
student was no longer pleased to see her ; he seized the 
letters roughly and threw them on the fire ; the flower 
fell to the ground. Certainly she was flat and dry, but 
why should she be thrown on to the floor ? It was better, 
of course, than being throivn into the fire, where the 
# verses and letters were blazing away. V/hat had hap- 
pened? Something that happens often enough; the 
flower and the young lady had piade a summer-fool of 
the student ; in the spring the maiden had chosen 
another friend. 

The next day the sun shone down on the flattened 
snowdrop, which looked as if it were painted on the floor. 
When the housemaid came in to sweep the room she 
thought it must have fallen out of a book, and she placed 
it inside one of the books on the table. Once more the 
snowdrop found itself among verses, printed ones too, 
which are much grander than written ones— at least a 
great deal more money is spent upon them. 

The book was left for years upon the shelf ; at last 
some one took it up and began to read. It was a 
good book ; a book of verses written by the fine old Danish 
poet, Ambrose Stub, and well worth reading. The man 
who had taken it from the shelf turned over the leaf; 
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“ There is a flower," he cried, “ a snowdrop — a summer- 
fool ! It must have been put there on purpose. Poor 
Ambrose 1 He too was a summer-fool, and wrote before 
the world was ready for him. He too was fdrced to 
suffer from the cold wind, to be imprisoned in the houses 
of his patrons, to stand like a flower in cold water, and 
to fade in rhymed verses. A summer-fool ! and yet the 
first, the only, the ever-fresh poet of his day ! Lie there 
as a symbol, you little snowdrop — ^you have been placed 
there on purpose." 

The snowdrop was put back in her place. She felt 
proud and glad that she lay in the beautiful book as an 
emblem of him who had written it. The flower under- 
stood it all after her fashion, just as we understand 
things after ours. 

That is the tale of the snowdron. 
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Tljtch-headed 3^ach» 


^JpSBjr N the heart of the country stood an old 
manor-house ; and in it lived a country 
^£BrWC|]|^ squire who had two sons. The sons 

so clever that they had more 
brains than they knew what to do with ; 
and they both wished to marry the king’s 
C^73 j^ daughter. She had given notice publicly 
that she would marry the man who knew 
I best how' to give ready answers and to 
ft ^ phrase his words properly. 

I * The two brothers had spent a whole week in 
preparing themselves for the wooing ; ’ that was the 
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longest time allowed to them, and it was of course 
sufficient, for they were very well grounded, and every 
one knows how useful that is. The eldest knew by heart 
the whole Latin dictionaiy, and every colinnn of the local 
daily paper for the last three years. He could say them 
right off, and di(f not mind at which end he began. 
The youngest had studied the laws of the corporation 
and knew them by heart; so that he thought his wit 
would be able to season any debate on State affairs. And 
he could embroider braces very nicely with flowers and 
flourishesi for he had taste and knew how to use his 
fingers. 

“ I shall get the princess,” they cried both together ; 
and their old father gave each of them a beautiful horse. 
The one who knew his Latin dictionary and the daily 
paper received a black, and the other received a white 
horse ; and then they oiled the comers of their mouthsi 
that they might speak the more fluently. All the servants 
came out to see them mount in the courtyard, and as it 
happened the youngest brother came up at the same 
moment. For you must know that the old squire had 
three sons, but the third was never reckoned in with the 
others, because he was not clever. Indeed he went by 
the name of thick-headed Jack. 

Hallo!” cried thick-headed Jack; where are you 
off to ? Why, you are all in your Sunday best I ” 

To the king’s |)alace, to talk over the king’s daugh- 
:er. Don’t you know what all the world knows ? ” and 
they told him the whole story. 

My gracious 1 I shall come too,” cried thick-headed 
Jack. The brothers laughed scornfully and rode away. 

Daddy,” cried thick-headed Jack, I must have a 
horse. If you only knew what a hurry Tmt^in to get 
married I If 'she takes me ru take her; and if she 



THICK-HEADED JACK. 

don't take me Pll take her all the same. Have her 1 
will 1 ” 

“ Hold your foolish tongue ! ” cried his father. “ You 
shall* have no horse. You can’t phrase your words 
properly. You and your brothers are different beings." 

“Well," cried thick-headed Jack, “if I can’t have a 
horse I’ll take the old goat. It belongs to me in one 
way or another, and it shall carry me too." So said, 
so done* He mounted the old goat, dug his heels into 
its flanks, and off he was down the turnpike road like a 
storm wind. Hoppity-hop ! what a gallop it was ! 
“ Here I come," bawled thick-headed Jack, and shouted 
till the place rang again. 

His brothers were riding slowly forwards ; neither 
spoke, lest he should forget the fine things he had 
learned to say to the princess, for nothing must be left 
to chance. 

“ Hallo 1" cried thick-headed Jack, “I'm coming. 
Just look what I've found on the road I " and he showed 
them a dead crow. 

“Blockhead!" cried his brothers. “What are yo^ 
going to do with that ? " 

“ This crow ? Going to give it to the princess." 

“ You had better ! " said his brothers, riding away. 

“ Hoppity-hop I Here I come 1 Look what I have 
found now ; it is not everybody who could pick this up 
from the turnpike road." 

Th' urolhers turned to see what he had got now. 
“ Blockhead I " they cried ; “ it is nothing but an old 
wooden shoe with the top part broken off. Are you 
going to give that to the princess 7 " 

“ Perhaps I may," said thick-headed Jack. The 
brothers laughed and rode on ; they were now a long 
way in advance* ** Hoppity-hop I Here I come ! " cried 
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thick-headed Jack. << Look here, better and better . 
Come, this is splendid I 

What have you got now ? ** asked the brothers. 

*^Ob, 1 could not tell you/’ cried thick-headed Jack, 

it is too grand 1 Won’t she just be pleased — the king’s 
daughter ? ” 

“ Oh, fie 1 ” cried the brothers ; “ why, that is mud, 
nothing but mud out of the gutter I ” 

“ So it is,” cried thick-headed Jack ; “ the very finest 
sort, it slips through one’s fingers ; ” and he filled his 
pocket with the mud. 

The brothers galloped away till the sparks flew right 
and left ; they reached the town-gate a whole half-hour 
earlier than thick-headed Jack. At the gate, all the 
suitors were numbered according to the time of their 
arrival, and were placed in rank and file, six in a row.’ 
They were so close together that they could not move 
their arms; and that was done on purpose, for they 
would very likely have begun to tear each other to pieces 
just because one was placed before the other. 

All the people of the land stood in crowds round the 
palace windows to see the princess receive her suitors. 
As soon as any of them entered the hall where she 
was, his speech went out like a candle. 

«*He is no good,” cried the king's daughter; <‘out 
with him I” 

At last it came to the turn of the brother who knew 
the Latin dictionary, but he had forgotten every word 
in the rank and file; the floor creaked and the ceiling 
was made of brilliant looking-glass, so that he saw 
himself standing .on his head, and in every window 
were three reporters and one editor, and all of them 
were writing down every word that was said, in order 
that it might come* out immediately in the paper and 
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be sold in the streets for a penny. It was fearful I and, 
besides that, the piincess had had the fire made up 
till the room was as hot aa a baker's oven. 

“ Ifis awfully hot here," said the lover. 

** Yes, indeed ; but my father is roasting some chickens 
to-day,’* said the king’s daughter. 

** Ahem 1 ahem I *’ There he stood like a simpleton. 
He had never expected such a conversation as this ; and 
he had not a word to say. He would have liked to say 
something very witty — “ Ahem 1 ’* 

“ He is no good,” said the king’s daughter. ** Out 
with him.” And out he had to go. The other brother 
came in. 

It is awfully hot here ! ” he said. 

“ Yes, indeed ; we are roasting chickens,” she answered. 

, “ How do — how ? ” he began ; and the reporters 

wrote away, ** How do — how ? ” ’ 

“ He is no good,” said the king’s daughter ; “ send 
him away.” Then came thick-headed Jack, galloping, 
goat and all, straight into the room. Puff! it’s murder- 
ing hot,” he cried. 

** Yes, indeed ; but I am roasting chickens,” said the 
king’s daughter. 

Oh, that’s nice 1 then I can roast my crow,” said 
thick-headed Jack. 

With pleasure,” said the princess. “ But have you 
anything to roast it in ? I have neither pot nor pan.” 

** 1 have, though 1 ” said thick-headed Jack. Here 
is a cooking utensil with a tin handle complete.” 
He took out the old wooden shoe and putjthe crow 
inside it. 

‘‘That is a regular meal,” said the princess; “but 
where jshall we get our soup from ?” 

** I’ve got that in my pocket,” said thick-headed 
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Jack. “ I’ve got enough and to spare,’* and he threw 
some mud on the floor. 

“ Now, I like that," said the princess. “ You have 
an answer ready, and you can speak. I choose you for 
my husband! But do you know that every word we 
speak and have spoken is written down, and will come 
out in the papers to-morrow ? In every window, you 
see, there are three reporters and an editor. That old 
editor there is the worst, for he cannot understand any- 
thing.” She only said that to put thick-headed Jack 
out of countenance; and the reporters tittered, and 
dropped a shower of ink-spots on the floor. 

‘‘Oh, indeed 1 So that is the quality,** said thick- 
headed Jack. “Well, then, the old editor shall have 
the best;** and he turned out his pocket and threw the 
mud right in his face. 

“ That was neatly done,” said the princess. “ I 
could not have done that, but I shall learn in time.’* 

Thick-headed Jack was made king. He won a wife 
and a crown, and sat on a throne. We have this quite 
wet from press in the daily papers, on the faith of 
the reporters and editors — and they are not to be believed 
for a moment. 
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ING, dong! ding, dong!’* it sounds 
^ from the Bell’s Hole in the Oden see 
brook. Every child in the old town on 
the island of Funen knows the brook tha 
waters the gardens round the town and 
flows from the weir to the water-mill by 
the wooden bridge. In the brook you find 
water-lilies, brown reeds, and tall, velvety 
Duirusnes; old willow-trees, mossy and gnarled, 
droop over the brook towards the Monk’s meadow 
and the bleaching ground on the opposite shore. 
The gardens on the bank lie side by side, trim and 
orderly as a doll’s house, and planted with cabbage and 
other vegetables. When you see no garden, it is 
because some great elder-tree hangs its spreading 
branches between you and the shore. The current is 
swift, and in some places is deeper than any oar can 
reach. The deepest place is called the Bell’s Hole; 
it is opposite the old nunnery, and in its depths the 
Nix, or river spirit, sleeps the whole day through, and 
rises up in the clear, starlit nights. He is very old. 
Grandmother says she heard of him from her grand- 
mother ; he leads a lonely life, and has no one to speak 
to except the old chur(;h bell. Long ago the bell hung 
in the belfry of St, Alban’s ; but now there is no trace 
left of bell, belfiy, or church. 

“ Ding, dong 1 ding, dong 1 ” the bell rang out when 
the church was still standing : and one evening at sunset, 
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when the bell was ringing its loudest, it swung itself 
free and flew out into the air, the white nietal shining 
bright in the red sunlight. 

** Ding, dong ! ding, dong ! Now I will sink to rest ! ” 
sang the bell; and it flew straight down into the 
Odensee brook where it runs deepest. But it found 
no rest nor peace. It chimes and rings down below for 
the Nix; you can hear it through the water, and they 
say its sound is a sign that some one is about to die. 
But that is not true; no, it rings and chimes for the 
old Nix, so that he may not feel so lonely. 

What does the bell sing ? It is very old — it stood in 
the belfry long before the grandmother’s grandmother 
was born, and yet it is but a child in comparison to 
the Nix. He is a singular old man, silent and eccentric, 
with breeches of eel-skin and scaly jacket buttoned with 
yellow flowers. He wears a wreath of sedge on his hair, 
and duckweed in his beard — ^but he looks very well. It 
would take years to tell all that the bell says ; she tells 
tales from year’s end to year’s end ; some times tells 
the old ones over again, some long, some short, just as 
she pleases, ^he tells of past times — dark, cruel days 
they were. 

“ In St. Alban’s church the monk climbed up the 
belfry tower; he was young and handsome, but more 
silent than all the rest. He gazed out of the loophole 
yonder across the Odensee brook — the bed was broad 
then and the Monk’s meadow was a lake— he looked 
over the green hill up to the nunnery, where the light 
streamed down from the windows of the nun’s cell. 
He knew the nun vrell; he remembered her, and his 
heart beat wildly. Ding, dong t ding, dong I ” 

That was what ihe bell sang. 

•*Iti the bdfnr sat the bishop’s Cfasy servant; and 
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when I, hard metal as I was, rang and swung, I could 
have knocked his brains out. He sat close under me 
and played with two pieces of stick as if they had been 
a lyre ; he sang, * Now I may sing aloud what I dare 
not whisper elsewhere; now I may sing of what is 
hidden behind bolt and bar. Down below it is cold and 
damp, and the rats prey on living men. No one knows 
of it — no one hears their cry ! No, not when the bell 
rings out Ding, dong! ding, dong!*” 

“A king lived then — they called him Kanute; he 
bowed low before bishop and monk, but when he ground 
down the peasants with heavy taxes and cruel laws, 
they took up staves and weapons and hunted him like 
a wild beast. He fled for sanctuary to the church, and 
closed gate and door behind him. The furious crowd 
closed round the church ; I heard of. it, for the crows, 
and rooks, and ravens, scared by the noise, flew in and 
out of the belfry, looked in at the church windows, and 
screeched aloud all that they saw. King Kanute lay 
praying before the altar ; his brothers Eric and Benedict 
stood guarding him with drawn swords. But the traitor 
Blake betrayed his lord, the crowd outside knew where 
the king lay, and one of them dashed a stone through 
the window pane, and the king lay dead. Cries and 
shrieks from the mad crowd and the flying birds filled 
the air, and I joined in. Ding, dong 1 ding, dong I '* 

** The church bell hangs high and looks out far and 
wide ; it sees the birds and understands their speech ; 
the wind surges past it, and the wind knows everything. 
It sighs through every hole, and rift, and cranny; it 
hears all from the air, for the air encloses every living 
thing, and enters the lungs of men. All things that 
are spoken, by word or sigh, the air hears and tells the 
wind, the wind whispers the story to the bell, and the 
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bell rings it aloud to the whole world. Ding, dong I 
ding, dong! ** 

But I was weary of hearing and knowing all the 
heavy secrets ; I grew faint, and so heavy that the beam 
broke, and I flew out into the sunlit air, down where 
the brook is deepest and the Nix lives all alone. Here I 
tell over all I know from year’s end to year’s end. Ding, 
dong ! ding, dong I ” 

That is what the bell rings out from the Bell’s Hole ; 
the grandmother says so. 

But the schoolmaster says there is no bell ringing 
down in the brook, because a bell cannot ring under 
water. And there is no Nix in the Bell’s Hole, because 
there are no such things as Nicies. And when the 
church bells are ringing beautifully, he says bells cannot 
ring at all— it is the air which vibrates and conveys the 
sound, and, if you remember, the grandmother said that 
the bell said that too. So they are agreed in one thing, 
and so much is certain. “ Take heed, take heed, and 
watch thy heart ! ” Both of them say that. 

The air knows all things. It is round us and in us ; 
it speaks of our thoughts and deeds ; its voice echoes 
longer than the bell’s in the Odensee brook where the 
Nix lives. It sounds far out into the courts of heaven 
for ever and for ever, till the heavenly bells ring out, 
•• Ding, dong ! ding, dong ! ” 
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HE blessed St. Anthony 
has taken the pigs under 
his protection ; and in latei 
days Charles Dickens has 
written of a pig, so that we feel in 
good spirits even if we only hear 
one grunt. Close to the turnpike- 
road stood a peasant’s pigsty, a 
pigsty such as one does not often 
see. It was made out of an old 
family carriage ; the seats had been 
taken out, the wheels removed, and 
four pigs had been shut up inside. 
I wonder if they were the first that 
had ever been there? However 
that may be, it was a regular family carriage, the rag of 
morocco leather proved that as it d^ingled from the roof. 
Everything spoke of better days. “ Grunt I grunt 1 ” 
said the pigs, and the carriage sighed and creaked. It 
was a sad end to come to ! “ The beautiful is fled 1 ” it 

sighed — or at least it might have done. 

It was autumn. The coach was empty; the pigs 
were wandering about the forest like gentlemen at ease. 
The leaves had fallen from the trees, for the wind and 
rain gave •them no rest or breathing time till they were 
huntedf to the ground. The birds of passage were gone 
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— ** The beautiful is fled I Where is the lovely green- 
wood, the sunshine, and the song of birds ? ” That 
was the sigh which came from the leafless trees and 
the heart of the wild-rose bush. It was the king of the 
roses who sighed. Do you know him ? He is all 
. beard ; the finest red-green beard ; you can easily find 
him. Go to the wild-rose hedge in the autumn when 
all the flowers have died and nothing is left but the 
scarlet hips; among them you will see a red-green, 
mossy flower, that is the king of the roses ; a little 
green leaf rises out of his skull, that is his plume ; 
he is the only man of his kind on the whole rose hedge, 
and he it was who sighed. 

“The beautiful is fled I The roses are over— the 
leaves fall fast. It is wet and cold ! The birds are 
silent ; the pigs wander alone in search of acorns — 
they are the masters of the wood.’* 

The nights were cold and the days sunless, but the 
raven sat on the post and cawed. Ravens and crows 
have large families ; they all cawed merrily, and the 
crowd is always right. 

Under the tall trees in the dip of the forest path is a 
large puddle, and there lay the pigs, large and small 
together. They thought the place was inexpressibly 
beautiful, “Owi/** they cried — it was all the French 
they knew, but still it was something. They were so 
clean and so fat T 

The old ones lay still and thought deeply ; the young 
ones, on the contraiy, never lost a moment. One 
little sucking-pig had a curly tail, and that tail was 
the pride of his mother's heart. She thought every 
one was looking at it; but she was mistaken, they 
were all thinking of themselves and of all the profit 
yrhich they could get out of the wood. They had always 
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heard that the acorns which they ate grew at the roots 
of the trees, and so they rooted up the earth to find 
them;, but up came a young pig — it is always the 
young ones who make discoveries — and he maintained 
that the acorns fell from the branches, he said one 
had fallen on his own head, and that had first suggested 
the idea to him ; since then he had watched, and he 
was now sure of his case.- The old pigs laid their 
heads together and grunted, “ The best is gone- It 
went with the birds* twitter. We want some fruits. 
Whatever can be eaten is good, and we eat it.*’ 

“ Ouiy ouif Old /” they all cried. 

But the mother looked at her little sucking-pig with 
the curly tail- ‘‘One must not forget the beautiful,*’ 
she said. 

‘*Caw! caw I” said the crow, and flew down from 
the tree to be appointed nightingale. There must be 
a nightingale, and she was immediately appointed. 

“ Fled I fled ! ** cried the king of the roses. “ The 
beautiful is fled.” It was rough, and cold, and stormy ; 
the ram dashed through the wood and over the field in 
grey, cloudy lines. 

“ Where is the bird who sang there ? where are the 
field flowers and the sweet berries in the wood ? Lost 1 
lost 1 ” 

A light gleamed out starlike from the forester’s hut ; 
its long ray darted through the trees. A hymn sounded 
from within, little children stood round their grand- 
father’s chair. The old man sat with his Bible on 
his knee, and read to them of God, and His eternal 
Life, of the springtide and the resurrection, the trees 
that would bloom again, the roses which would return 
with the* nightingales, of the beautiful. which should 
be lord once more. 
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But the king of the roses did not hear ; he sat out in 
the wind and rain and sighed, '* Lost I lost I ” The pigs 
were lords of the forest, and the mother looked at her 
little pig with its curly tail, and said, “ There is stili 
some one left who has an eye for the beautiful 1 ’* 


fhe JtlmsbausB Window* 



EAR to the grass-grown rampart walls 
which run round Copenhagen stands 
a large red house. Balsams and musk 
are seen growing behind all the long rows ' 
of windows; the house looks rather 
poverty-stricken, and the people who live 
there are all of them old and poor. It 
is the Warton Almshouse* 


At the window stands an old maid, picking the faded 
leaves from her balsam plant, and watching the children 
playing on the grassy ramparts. Of what is she think- 
ing ? A whole life drama unrolls itself before her eyes. 

How happy the children are ! How they sport and 
gambol ! What rosy cheeks and merry blue eyes they 
have I but there is a lack of shoes and stockings. 
They are dancing over the very spot where, as the saga 
telis, the earth sank down, hundreds of years ago, and 
an innocent child was enticed by playthings, flowers, 
and sweetmeats into the open grave, which was then 
filled up above the happy, laughing, trustful little one. 
Ffom that time the earth has never sunk againi it 
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stands firm and high, and the grass and dowers grow 
over it. The children at their play know nothing of the 
story, m they would hear the murdered child sobbing 
beneath their feet, and see her tears in the dew upon 
the grass. They know nothing either of the Danish 
king, who here, in the presence of the besiegers, swore 
to his trembling courtiers that he would abide with his 



burghers and die in his own nest; nothing of the 
brave men, or of the women who poured down boiling 
water on the merof. 

Play on, little maiden— the years speed by — ^the happy 
years I The newly-confirmed walk hand-in-hand upon the 
ramparf walls. You wear a white dress ; it is made out 
of an old one, but it has cost your mother many a sigh : 
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and if your scarlet shawl hangs down too low, so much 
the better, one can see how beautiful it is*! You are 
thinking of God’s goodness and of your new dress ; yes, 
it is beautiful on the rampart wall I 

The years pass on and bring sad and sunny days. 
Your youthful heart has led you to a friend, you know 
not how. How many times he and you wander along 
the grassy slopes 1 in the early springtide, on fast and 
festival days, when the church bells ring out an Ave to 
the coming spring. 

The first violets are scarcely out yet, but yonder on 
the ramparts, just opposite Rosenberg Castle, grows a 
tree with its new tender buds. 

Yearly it puts forth its green leaves — but the human 
heart blooms only once. Dark clouds like those in the 
dim northern sky hover above the heart of man. Poor 
child 1 your lover’s wedding chamber was his coffin, and 
you — ^the old maid— look out from behind the balsam 
plant in the almshouse window to the merry children at 
their play, and see your own stoiy repeated as in a 
dream. 

That is the life drama which the old woman sees from 
the window, as she looks at the rosy-cheeked children, 
shoeless and stockingless, but free and happy as the 
birds of the air. 


’ Thte Tmsttre. 


HE drummer’s wife went into the 
church ; she looked at the new altar 
with its painted picture and carved 
angels ; they were equally beautiful, 
those on the canvas and those 
carved in wood and then painted 
and gilded. Their hair shone like 
sunshine, but God’s sunshine was 
the loveliest ; it shone clearer and 
more golden still when the sun went 
down behind the trees. 

She looked up to the sun, and thought of the little 
baby which the stork was going to bring her soon ; she 
was very happy, and she looked and looked, and wished 
that the child might catch some of the sunshine, or at 
least might look as beautiful as the angels on the altar. 

And when she really held the child in her arms and 
lifted it up to its father, it looked like one of the angels 
in the church, its hair shone like gold, it had caught the 
glory of the setting sun. 

“ My treasure, my sunshine ! ” cried the mother. She 
kissed the bright curls, and the drummer’s room was 
filled with joy and life and gladness. The drummer 
beat a roll of triumph. The drum beat — ^the big drum 
beat, Red hair ! The baby has red hair 1 Believe the 
drumskin and not what your mother says. Rat-a-plan I 
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rat-a-plan I** And the town repeated what the big druin 
said. 


The boy was taken to church and baptized. There is 
not much to be said about his name : it was Peter. The 
whole town and the drum named him Peter, the drum- 
mer’s boy with red hair ; but his mother kissed his red 
hair and called him her sunshine, her golden treasure. 

In the soft clay walls of the narrow pass near the 
drummer’s house many of the villagers used to write 
their names as a token. “ Fame and glory — there’s some- 
thing in that ! ” cried the drummer, and he cut his name 
and his little son’s among the rest. 

The swallows came home. In their long wanderings 
they had seen more lasting inscriptions on the cUifs, 
and on the temple walls in Hindostan ; great deeds of ^ 
mighty queens, immortal names, so very old that no one 
could read them. 

Fame 1 Glory ! 

The swallows built in the narrow pass: they bored 
holes in the walls, the rain crumbled and washed away 
the names, even those of the drummerland his little son. 

“ Peter’s name will perhaps stay there for a year and 
a half,” said his father. 

Pool 1 ” thought the big drum ; but it only said, 
** Rob-.i-dub-dub I ” 

He grew to be a merry boy, full of life and spirit, this 
drummer’s boy with the red hair. He had a sweet, clear 
woice, and could sing like the birds in the wood. It was 
no tune and yet all tune. 

** He must go into the choir,” said his mother ; and 
stand up in. the church among the bright-haired angels 
who are so like*him T 
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•‘Carrots!” shouted the street boys after him. The 
big drum heard that from the neighbours. 

“ Pon’t go home, Peter,” cried the boys ; “ if you 
sleep in the garret the thatch will take fire, and then the 
big drum will have to be beat.” 

“ You keep out of the way of the drum-sticks,” said 
Peter ; and, little as he was, he ran boldly up to the 
nearest boy and gave him such a blow that his heels 
flew up and his head fell down. The others took them- 
selves off as fast as they could. 

The organist of the place was a very grand person : 
he was the son of the silver cleaner to the imperial court. 
He was very fond of Peter, and from time to time he took 
him home and gave him a few lessons on the violin. 
The boy seemed to have the music at his finger’s ends ; 
"he wanted to play more than the drum — he wanted to 
be an organist. 

“ I shall be a soldier,” said Peter ; for he was quite a 
little lad, and it seemed to him the finest thing in the 
world to march about w’ith a gun on one’s shoulder, 
“ Right, left 1 Right, left 1 ” and to wear a uniform and 
have a sword. 

“Learn to love the sound of the drumskin ; rub-a- 
dub, rub-a-dub I ” said the drum. 

“ Yes ; if he can march on till he becomes a general,” 
said his father ; “ but if he is to do that, we must have a 
war.” 

“ God forbid I” cried his mother. 

“ We have nothing to lose,” said the drummer. 

“ We have the lad,” she answered. 

“ But if he comes back to us a general 7 ” said the 
father. 

“With no arms and legs,” said the mother. “No, 
I would ^ther keep my golden treasure whole and safe ” 
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** Rat-a-plan, rat-a-plan !’* went the big drunii and all 
the drums throughout the land. 

The war had come. The soldiers marched off and the 
drummer^boy followed them. His mother wept; his 
father dreamed of him crowned with glory ; the organist 
said he ought to have stayed at home and learned 
music. 

“ Carrots I ” cried the soldiers ; and Peter laughed. 
But some of them said, “ Red fox,” and then he bit hia 
lips and looked straight before him — the hard words 
could not hurt him. 

The boy was smart and ready, and good-humoured 
too. ** Good-humour is the best brandy-flask,” said the. 
old veterans. 

For many a night in rain and storm the boy lay wet 
to the skin under the open sky ; but his pluck never left* 
him. “ Rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub! Forward, march 1 ” he 
beat upon his drum. He was certainly bom to be a 
drummer. 

The day of battle came. It was early dawn, the sun 
had not yet risen; the air was cold, the battle hot. 
There was more powder-smoke than mist in the morn- 
ing air. Balls and shells whizzed over and through the 
soldiers* heads, but on they went. One after another 
sank down, with blood-stained forehead and face as white 
as chalk. The little drummer-boy kept his rosy cheeks, 
and took no harm ; he smiled at the dog of the regiment, 
s he sprang round him, and snapped at the balls as if 
they only came to play with him. 

** March, forward, march I” That was the word of 
command for the drum; and the words did not mean 
go back ; '* but people must go back sometimes, if they 
have common sense, and now the word was given, 

^ Estreat.” But t6e UtUe drummer^boy beat, ** Maichi 
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forward, march 1 ” That was the way he understood 
the command ; and the soldiers followed the drum. 
That was a famous rappel, and it led the faltering troops 
to victory. 

Life and limb was trampled down on the battlefield. 
Shells tore the quivering flesh and kindled into flame the 
thatched roofs under which the wounded had sought 
shelter — ^to lie forgotten perhaps for an hour, perhaps for 
ever. 

It is of no use to think of it, but one does think of it 
all the same, even far away in the peaceful town. The 
drummer and his wife thought of it, for Peter was in the 
war. 

“ I am getting tired of all this grumbling,** said the big 
drum. 

Another day of battle cnme ; in the early morning this 
time also; the father and mother lay' asleep, they had 
been talking of their son ; they spoke of him every 
night, and said he was in God’s hand. The father 
dreamed that the war was over, and that Peter had come 
home with a silver cross on his breast. The mother 
dreamed that she was in church, looking at the painted 
pictures and the carved angels with their golden hair, 
and that her own dear boy, her golden treasure, was 
standing among the angels, robed in white and singing 
as only angels can sing. He smiled at her tnd rose up 
with the angels through the sunshine. 

My golden treasure I ” she cried, as she woke ; 

the Lord has taken him to Himself I" She wrung 
her hands, buried her head in the pillow and wept. 

** Where does he rest ? In the great, common grave, 
among his comrades, or under the waters of the marsh ? 
No Ode knows his grave, no holy wo^s have been read 
over it.” 
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The “Our Father" fell dumbly from her lips; she 
was tired and heart-broken ; and she fell asleep. 

Days passed on, in life as in dreams. 

It was evening; a rainbow spanned the sky, it 
touched the forest and Ihe deep marsh. 

They say, and the people believe it too, that wherever 
the rainbow touches the earth a treasure lies buried 
— and a golden treasure lay buried there. No one 
thought of him but his mother, and so she dreamed 
of him all the more. 

The days passed on, in life as in dreams. 

Not a hair of his head was hurt, not a golden 
hair. 

“Rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub, here he comes 1" That was 
what the drum ought to have beat ; and his mother 
would have sung it if she had dreamed it. 

Crowned with victory and shouting “ Hurrah ! " came 
the soldiers homeward. The war was over ; peace was 
signed. 

The dog of the regiment sprang and leaped round 
the men, to make the way three times as long as it 
was* 

Weeks passed away, and Peter walked into his 
mother's room. He Ws as brown as an Indian, his 
eyes were bright, his face radiant. His mother held 
him in her arms, she kissed his lips, his eyes, his red 
hair. She had her boy again ; there was no silver cross 
on his breast as his father had dreamed, but he had all 
his limbs, which his mother had not dreamed. 

How happy they were I They laughed and cried ; 
and Peter hugged the big drum. 

“ There stands the old mawkin I " he cried* 

And his father beat a tattoo of ecstasy. • 

^It seems like" a confiagration/' said the big drum; 
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** clear daylight, warm hearts, golden treasure — rub-a- 
dub I” 


And then ? Yes, what then 7 Ask the organist. 

“ Peter is outgrowing the drum,’* he said ; “ he will 
be cleverer than his master.” And yet the organist was 
the son of the silver cleaner to the imperial court ; 
but what had taken him half a lifetime to learn Peter 
learned in six months. 

There was something in the boy so bright and so 
true-hearted. His eyes shone — and his hair shone too, 
there was no denying that. 

** He ought to dye his hair,” said the young women ; 
*‘the inspector’s daughter dyed hers beautifully — and 
then she was very soon engaged.” 

** And afterwards it went as green as duckweed, and 
wants dyeing every month 1 ” 

She manages it though, and so could Peter. He is 
received in the best houses ; even in the mayor's family ; 
he gives Miss Lotty music lessons.” 

How he did play 1 The loveliest pieces, which had 
never been noted down on paper. He played in clear 
nights and starless nights as well. It was intolerable,” 
said the next-door neighbour and the big drum. 

He played till his thoughts rose up and made pictures 
of the future. Fame I Glory 1 

Miss Lotty sat at the piano ; her delicate fingers wan- 
dered over the keys and the notes echoed deep in Peter’s 
heart. It seemed to be too much for him to bear ; and 
that was nqt once, but many times. At last he seized 
the fair white hand, kissed it, and looked into the girl's 
brovin eyes. Heaven alone knows for certain what he 
said to her, but we are allowed to guess. Lotty coloured 
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all over her neck and shoulders, but did not say a word ; 
visitors came into the room, and among them was the 
councillor's son ; he had a high white forehead and 
carried his head thrown back proudly. Peter sat at 
Lotty's side, and she looked at him with gentle eyes. 

At home that night he spoke about the great world, 
and the golden treasure hidden for him in his violin. 

Glory ! Fame I 

“ Rub-a-dub I rub-a-dub ! " cried the big drum. “ Peter 
is gone mad, I believe the house is on hre.” 

The next day his mother went to market, 

“ Do you know the news, Peter ? " she said, when she 
came home ; a fine piece of news. Miss Lotty is 
engaged to the councillor’s son. It happened last 
night." 

‘<Nol" said Peter, springing from his chair. But 
his mother said ‘‘yes." She had heard it from the- 
barber's wife, and the barber had heard it from the 
mayor himself. 

Peter turned as white as a corpse, and sat down. 

“ What is it ? " cried his mother in terror. 

“ Nothing I Leave me in peace," he cried ; and the 
tears rolled down his cheeks. 

“ My darling — my golden treasure I " cried his mother, 
weeping too. But the big drum said — 

** Lotty is dead ! Lotty is dead I The song is ended." 

But the song was not ended : there were many verses 
yet to come, and those were the best of all — the golden 
treasure of a life. 

She makes herself quite ridiculous," cried the neigh- 
bours, ** Everybody must read the letters she receives 
from her * golden treasure,' and listen to what the news- 
papers say of him and his fiddle, I daresay she finds the 
money he sends her usefuli now she is a widow/ 
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** He plays before emperors and kings,** said the 
organist. “ Such a fate has not been granted to me ; 
but he does not forget his old master.” 

** His poor father dreamed that he came home with a 
silver cross on his breast. He has won his knight’s 
cross now, and in a more difficult way. If his father had 
only lived to see it ! ** 

“ Fame!” cried the big drum; and his native town 
said so too. ** The little drummer's boy, red-haired 
Peter, who used to run about with wooden shoes and 
play for the village dances, is become famous.” 

“ He played for us before he played to the queen,” 
.said the mayor's wife. He was mad about our Lotty 
at that time : he always looked too high ; he was a 
dreamy, conceited young man; my husband laughed 
• heartily when he heard of the affair. Lotty is now the 
wife of a councillor.” 

But there was a golden treasure buried in the' heart 
of the bright-haired child, who when he was a lad had 
rallied the wavering troops to victory with his “ March 
— forward — march ! ” The golden treasure of harmony 
lay in his violin, it swelled out like an organ, it quivered 
as if all the midsummer fairies were dancing on the 
strings ; one heard the clear song of the thrush and 
the passionate human voice of men; rapture thrilled 
all hearts, and Peter’s fame filled all the land. It was a 
conflagration — ^with flames of enthusiasm. 

He is very handsome,” cried all the young ladies, 
and the old ones too : the very oldest of all bought an 
album to receive the locks of hair of distinguished 
people; she bought it on purpose that she might beg 
a lock of Peter’s thick, golden curls. 

H19 came into the drummer’s lowly room as radiant 
as a prince, happier than a king. * His eyes and face 
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were like the sunshine. He held his mother in his 
arms ; she kissed him and wept for joy, while he nodded 
a greeting to every well-known object round him. There 
was the old cupboard with the tea-cups and glasses, and 
the settle by the fire where he had so often slept as a 
child. As to the big drum, he brought it out into the 
middle of the room and said to his mother, “ My poor 
father would have beat a tattoo to-day. I must do it 
nowl” 

And he thundered down upon the drum in a perfect 
hurricane : and the drum was so elated by the honour 
that it split. 

He has a pretty touch,*’ said the drum ; and hei 
has given me something to remember him by. I shall 
wait now till his mother bursts, too, with pride in her 
golden treasure.” 

Tjfat is the stoiy of the Golden Treasure. 


Beeds are nnt WnrgnUm* 

N old castle stood surrounded by its 
^ walls and moat ; the drawbridge was ' 

seldom lowered, for there were many 
unwelcome guests round about Be- 
™ low the eaves of the roof were loop- 
holes , through which one could send dowp 
on the enemy showers of bullets, boiling 
water, or molten lead. The rooms \fithin 
wer<£ lolly, and that ^as just as well, for the 
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clouds of smoke from the fire on the hearth rose up 
to the ceiling and curled round the great, knotted beams 
of wood. On the walls hung pictures of knights in 
armour, and richly-dressed ladies ; the most queenly of 
them all walked through the castle halls as mistress and 
chatelaine. Her name was Meta Mogens, and the 
castle was her own. 

One evening a band of robbers came to the castle. 
They slew three of the servants and the great mastiff 
in the courtyard. Then they bound Meta Mogens with 
the dog's chain, and tied her to the kennel, while they 
rioted in the hall and made free with the wine and 
beeV from the cellar. 

The Lady Meta was bound fast by the dog's chain ; 
she could not even bark. 

But lookl One of the robber's servant lads comes 
stealing towards her, holds his very breath lest he should 
be discovered and shot dead. 

** Lady Meta Mogens,’' said the lad, do you remem- 
ber how my father, when your lord was still living, was 
forced to ride the wooden horse ? You interceded for 
him, but it was of no avail. He was sentenced to 
ride till hjs limbs were racked and numb. But you stole 
out to him, as I now steal out to you, and pushed a 
stone under each of his feet, so that he could rest upon 
them. No one saw the deed — or at least they pretended 
not to see it, for you were their young duchess, the lady 
of the castle. My father told me the tale himself, and I 
have not forgotten. Now 1 am come to set you free, 
Lady Meta Mogens." 

Then they took two horses from the stables and galloped 
away through rain and storm to seek for help. 

You have richly repaid the little help I gave to your 
old father," said Meta Mogens. 
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** Good deeds are not forgotten/’ said the lad. 
The robbers were put to death. 


There was once an old castle ; it is standing yet. It is 
not the home of Lady Meta Mogens, but of another noble 
family. 

We are in our own days now. The sun shines on the 
gilded turrets; little wooded islands he like bouquets 
upon the moat, and the wdd swans circle round them. 
The garden is full of roses, but the fairest flower is the 
lady of the castle ; she is radiant with happiness — the 
joy of good deeds. Their memory does not live in the 
world without ; it is cherished deeply in grateful hearts, 
the safest place of all, for there good deeds are not for- 
gotten. 

The lady leaves the castle for the peasant’s hut in the 
fields, where the poor lame girl lives. The low window 
looks towards the north, the sun never falls upon the 
room, and the child can see nothing but a scrap of 
ploughed field shut in by high palings. Suddenly the 
sunlight bursts into the room and fills it from end to 
end ; the warm, golden sunlight from heaven. It pours 
in through the large new window that looks southward 
through what was before a dead, bare wall. 

The cripple sits in the warm light, and looks out on 
forest and lake. The world has grown so large for her, 
so grand and beautiful, and all through one word from 
the gentle mistress of the castle. 

** The word was so easy, the deed so insignificant,” 
she said ; “ and the joy it gave was so unspeakably great 
and full of blessing/* 

And she continues to work good deeds ; she thinks 
of aU in the houses of the poor, and of those who 
00 
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suffer in the houses of the rich. The deeds lie hidden 
and unnoticed, but God remembers them. 

Good -deeds are not forgotten. 


An old house stood in the centre of the busy town. It 
had halls and lofty rooms, but we have no business 
there ; we will stay in the kitchen. It is warm and 
bright, clean and tidy. The dishcovers are as bright 
as silver, the tables white as curd, the dresser as clean 
as hands can make it. All this order and cleanliness 
is the work of a servant girl, and, besides that, she has 
fouhd time to dress herself as if she were going to church. 
She wears a bow on her cap — a black bow, in sign of 
mourning ; and yet she has no one to mourn for ; neither 
fatfier nor mother, kinsman nor sweetheart. She is but 
• a poor, hard-working girl. She was engaged long ago 
to a youth as poor as herself. One day he came to her 
and said, ** We two have not a penny between us ; the 
rich widow up the street has spoken to me. She could 
make me a rich man, but you have my heart. What 
shall I do ? ” 

Do what you think will make you happy,’* said the 
girl. Be kind and faithful to her, but understand this 
—from the moment we part, we must never meet again. 

Years passed away. One day she met her former 
lover face to face in the street. He looked white and 
wretched, and she could not help stopping to speak to 
him. How are you going on ? ” she said. 

“Well and prosperously in eveiy respect,” he answered. 

My wife is true and good, but you have my heart. I 
have pr^ed and struggled, and the battle will soon be 
over. We shall not meet again till we n\eet in heaven.” 

A week passed away ; and this morning there was a 
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notice of his death in the papers. That is why the girl 
wears her black bow. He is dead, and has left a widow 
and three stepchildren, the paper says. The black bow 
is a sign of mourning, and the girl’s face is a still 
sadder sign. She keeps her love and sorrow in her 
heart — where love is not forgotten. 

There you have the three stories, three leaves on one 
stem. Will you have more ? There are plenty of such 
trefoil plants in the heart — all unforgotten. 


Xbc mtxttetj Bex. 



LL the playthings were lying about in 
the nursery, and the money box stood , 
on the chest of drawers. It was made of 
delf, in the shape of a pig, and had been 
bought at the china shop. There was a 
slit in its back large enough to hold shillings 
and half-crowns, and there were one or two 
half-crowns inside it, besides a whole heap of 
coppers. Indeed, the money pig was so choke-full, 
that it could not rattle, and that is the highest point of 
perfection to which a money pig can attain. There it 
stood, high and mighty, on the chest of drawers, and 
looked down on eveiything else in the room. It knew 
very well that there was enough inside it U buy up 
the whole lot<—and that is what is meant by having a 
cokiisciousness of one's own worth. 

The other playthings thought as it did ; but they did 



is the best game.” Immediately everything began to 
be astir, even the framed pictures on the walls turned 
round and showed that they had a wrong side, not that 
they mesfit to object to the game in the least 
It was' late at night; the moon shone in at the 
windows, so the playthings got their light cheap. The 
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game was agreed upon, and every one was asked to 
take a part, even the children’s go-cart, though that was 
reckoned among the very commonest playthings: 

Every one has his own place,” said the cart; ‘*we 
cannot all be noblemen, there must be some to do the 
work, as people say.” 

The money pig was the only one who received 9 
written invitation; it was taken for granted that he 
would not come without. As it was, he did not send an 
answer, or say whether or no he would come ; and he 
did not come ; he said that if he was to take any part in 
it, he must be able to see everything from his owv 
house, and they could arrange accordingly. 

All the playthings agreed at once, and set up the 
doll’s theatre just in front of the pig, so that he could 
see everything with no trouble. They were to begin 
with a comedy, and afterwards to drink tea and open 
a debating society. They began, however, with the 
last first : the rocking-horse spoke of training and pure 
breeding ; the go-cart of railways and the properties of 
steam, it was all in their line, and they had a right to 
speak on such matters. The time-piece talked about 
politics — ^tic, tac — he knew the time of day ; but it was 
secretly whispered that he was not correct. The cane 
stood up stiff and proud, thinking of his brass ferrule 
and silver knob; and on the sofa lay two cushions^ 
pretty but stupid. 

. Now the play began. Eveiy one sat and looked on, 
and they were asked to crack and clap and stamp when 
they were pleased. The riding-whip said he certainly 
should not crack for old people, but only for young 
ladies. I will crack for everybody,” said the pop- 
gun. The play was not very good, but it was capitally 
played. All the actors tamed their painted side to the 
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public, for they were never meant to be seen from the 
wrong side. They acted famously, right out in front of 
the footlights, for their wires were rather too long, but 
then they could be seen all the better for that. 

The patched doll was so completely carried away that 
the place in her neck broke out again from sheer ex- 
citement; and the money pig was so pleased that he 
made up his mind to do something for one of the 



artists ; and he decided on mentioning one of them in 
his will and leaving him permission to be buried in the 
pig’s family vault— -when the proper time came. 

It was a very good thing that they had given up the 
tea-party and held the debating society instead : that 
was really just like men and women ; and there was no 
harm in it, for they were only playing, and every one 
was thiifklng either of himself or of what the money pig 
was thinking about. The money pig thought the 
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longest, for it was thinking of its will and of its funeral. 
And when did that come to pass? why, a great deal 
sooner than any one expected. Bang ! down it fe^ from 
the chest of drawers on to the door and broke all to 
pieces ; the coppers hopped and danced about till it was 
a pleasure to see them ; the smallest spun round like 
a top, and the large ones rolled all over the room, 
especially one half-crown who had always wanted to go 
out into the world. 

And it did go out into the world, and so did they all. 
The pieces of the money pig were thrown into the 
sweepings and a new pig stood on the chest of drawers. 
It had not a farthing inside it yet, so that it could not 
rattle* <*nd in that respect it was like the other, which 
was a good beginning for it — and it shall be an ending 
for us. 





|iHE Well was deep, so the rope 
was «long. The windlass 
moved heavily when one 
drew up the full bucket to 
the surface. Clear as the 
water was, the sun could 
never see its face reflected 
ill it ; for it could not 
reach so far. However 
far it went it saw only 
stones with wet, green moss between them. * 

Down in the* Well lived a family of toads; the old 
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mother, who was still alive, had in the first instance 
tumbled down head-over-heels into the well. The green 
frogs, who had lived there a long while acknowledged 
their relationship to the new-comers, and called them 
excursionists to the watering-place. But tl)e excur- 
sionists seemed inclined to stay ; they lived very com- 
fortably on the dry land, as they called the wet stones. 

The mother toad had travelled in her youth. She 
had lain in the bucket when it was drawn up ; but it 
was too light for her; luckily she managed to get out, 
and she fell back with a frightful splash into the water, 
and lay for three days in bed with a pain' in her back. 
She could not tell very much about the world above, 
but she knew one thing — they all knew that — that the 
well was not the whole world. The mother toad 
might indeed have told all manner of stories, but she 
never answered when she was questioned, so they left 
off questioning her. 

She is squat, fat, and ugly,” said the young green 
frogs ; ** and her young ones will be just as ugly too.” 

“ That may be.” said the mother toad ; “ but one of 
them will have a jewel in its head, as I have one.” 

The green frogs listened and croaked ; they did not 
like that, so they made grimaces and dived under water. 
But the young toads stretched out their hind-legs for 
very pride ; each of them thought he had the jewel and 
held his head very still. At last they asked their 
mother what they were all so proud about, and what a 
jewel was. 

^*It is something so glorious and splendid that I 
cannot describe it,” said the mother toad. ” It is some- 
thing which one carries about to one's own delight and 
to thft fortification of everybody else. But ask no 
questions, for I never answer them/* 
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** I have not got the jewel/’ said the youngest toad. 
She was as ugly as a toad could be. Why should I 
have such a beautiful thing ? And if it vexes everybody 
else, 1 should not like it. No; all I wish is, that I could 
get up to the top of the well and look about. It must 
be beautiful up there.” 

“ Better stay where you are,” said her mother. 
** Here you know the place, and what belongs to you. 
Beware of the bucket ; it might squeeze you flat ; and 
even if you got safe inside, you would very likely fall out, 
and it is not every one who can fall as luckily as I did, 
with whole limbs, and not an egg broken.” 

** Croak 1 ” said the little toad ; it was just as if we 
said alas ! ” 

She wanted veiy much to get up to the top of the well 
and look out ; she felt a longing for the sunlight and* 
the greenery; and when, the next morning, the bucket 
as it was being drawn up happened to stop for a moment 
before her stone, a thrill passed through the little creature 
and she sprang into the bucket, which was immediately 
drawn up and emptied. 

** Pah I look at that,” said the boy who emptied the 
bucket, as he saw the toad. ** I never saw such an ugly 
thing in my life.” And he tried to crush the toad under 
his heavy boot, but the littlp thing hopped in among the 
nettles which grew round the mouth of the well. Here 
she saw stem stand close to stem, and when she looked 
up and saw the sun shine on the green, transparent 
leaves, she felt as we do when we suddenly enter a lofty 
wood and see the sunlight falling through the leaves. 

^ It is much prettier here than in the well,” said 
the young toad. I could gladly stay here all my life.” 
And she really did stay there nearly two hours.* I 
wonder what is ouiiidei Now I am come so far 1 must 
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try to go farther.” She moved as quickly as she could 
into the turnpike road, where the sun shone on her and 
the 4u8t sprinkled her with powder. One is certainly 
on dry land here,” said the young toad. ** It is almost 
too much of a good thing. It fidgets me.” 

She* reached the ditch where the forget-me-nots grew 
under a hedge of white hawthorn. An elder tree stood 
close to, and there was bind-weed and some pink 
dowers. A butterfly flew by the hedge; the toad 
thought it was a flower which had got loose so that it 
could look about the world better. It is only natural,** 
thought the toad. 

. If I could but fly like that f ” said the toad. 
" Croak ! Ah, what beautiful things !” 

She stayed for a week in the ditch and had plenty to 
*eat and drink. On the next day she said to herself, 
“ Come, march I forward 1” And yet what could she find 
better or prettier ? Perhaps a little toad or a green frog : 
she had felt last night as if some friends were near. 

How beautiful it is to live ! To come out of the 
well to the green nettles, and to crawl over the dusty 
road 1 But, forward 1 let me try to find a little toad or 
a frog, for it is not good to be always alone. Nature 
is not sufficient.” 

And she continued her wanderings. 

She came to a large pond in a field ; the sedge grew 
all round it and the toad splashed into the water. 

It will most likely be too wet for you here,” said 
the frogs ; but you are very welcome. Are you a he 
or a she ? Not that it matters. You are welcome all 
Sht same.” 

In the evening she was invited to the family concert 
~gt6q^t enthusiasm and weak voices*— we all know that. 
For refreshments, there was the whole pond to drink: 
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** I’m going on farther now»” said the little toad ; she 
felt impelled to seek for something better. 

She saw the stars shine bright and clear, saw the. new 
moon come out, and the sun rise higher and higher. 

** I am still in the well,” she cried ; it is larger, but 
it is a well. I must rise higher. I feel a restless 
longing.” 

And when the moon was round and full she said to 
herself, ** I wonder whether that is the bucket which is 
let down, and into which I must spring if I am ever to 
attain to anything higher? Or is the sun the great 
bucket ? How large it i^ ! How it shines I It could 
hold us all. I must take care not to lose my oppor- 
tunity. Oh, how something gleams in my head ! The 
jewel itself could not shine brighter. But I have no 
jewel, and I don’t fret for the loss of it. No; I would 
rise higher : I feel confident, and yet afraid. It is hard 
work, but it must be done. Come, forward 1 Keep 
straight on 1 ” 

She crawled along as fast as a toad can, and came to 
a road- side by some houses ; here were both flower and 
kitchen gardens. She rested for awhile in the kitchen 
garden. “ How many different kinds of things there 
are of which I never heard!” she cried. “How large 
and beautiful the world is ! But one must not sit still 
in one place,” and she hopped in among the cabbages. 
“ How green it is here 1 how beautiful !” 

“I know that already,” said the caterpillar on the 
leaf. ** My leaf is the largest here. It covers the whole 
world. But I can live without it.” 

“Cluck I cluck I cluck I” In came the fowls running 
all over the garden. The hen who led the way was 
very fax-sighted ; she saw the caterpillar and pecked at 
it so that it fell tb the ground and lay there twisting 
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and twirling about. The hen looked at it first with one 
eye and then with the other ; she did not know what to 
makd of the twisting and twirling. 

** She means no good by it,” said the hen, and darted 
forward to eat her up. The toad was so horrified that 
she crawled straight up to the hen. 

“Oh, it has friends to back it!” cried the hen. 
“Look at the crawling thing!” and she turned away. 
“ I don't want the nasty green morsel,” she said ; “ it 
would only stick in my throat.” 

The other hens were of the same opinion, and they 
turned away. “ I got away from them,” said the 
caterpillar ; “ it is a good thing to have such presence 
of. mind as I have. But the most difficult thing yet 
Remains to be done, and that is to get back on to my 
cabbage leaf. Now, where is it ?” 

The little toad came up to offer her sympathy. She 
was glad that her ugliness had frightened the hens 
away. 

“What do you mean by that?” said the caterpillar. 
“ I got away myself. You are extremely ugly to look 
at. May I beg to be left alone in my own property ? 
Now I smell cabbage. This must be my leaf. There 
is nothing like property. But I must climb up higher.” 

“Yes; higher!” echoed the little toad; “higher! 
She feels just as I do. But she is not in good spirits 
to-day : she has been frightened. We all want to rise 
higher.” And she raised .herself as high as she could. 

The stork was sitting in his nest on the roof of th( 
farm-house : he flapped, and the mother stork flapped 
too. 

“ How high up they live I ” thought the toad. “ Who« 
ever teuld get up there ? ” 

I& the faim-house there lived two young student! j 
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the one was a poet and the other a naturalist. The 
one sang joyously of all that God had created, and how 
it was mirrored in his own heart ; he sang it out fclear 
and strong in tuneful verses; the other took hold of 
the thing itself, and cut it up, if need be. He looked 
on God’s creation as a great arithmetical problem ; 
subtracted and multiplied ; tried to learn it by heart, 
and speak reasonably about everything; he was all 
reason, and he spoke very sensibly. They were good, 
light-hearted people, both of them. 

“There’s a fine specimen of a toadl I must have 
that in spirits," said the naturalist. 

“ Why, you have two already,” said the poet ; “ let it 
enjoy its life in peace.” 

“ But how frightfully hideous it is !” said the other. 

“ If we could only find the jewel in its head, I would 
Stand by while you dissected it." 

"Jewel!" cried the naturalfst. “You don’t seem to 
know much about natural history." 

“ But is there not something very beautiful in the, 
popular belief that the toad, the ugliest of all animals, 
has a precious jewel in its head? Is it not so with 
men ? What a jewel £sop had I and then Socrates 

The toad heard no more ; she had not understood 
half of it* The students went on their way, and the 
toad escaped being put in spirits for one while at least. 

" They were speaking of the jewel," she said. “ What 
a good thing that I have not got it I I might have met 
with great unpleasantness." 

A eound was heard from the roof of the farmhouse. 
The father stork was reading a lecture to his family! 
And all he said was aimed at the two men in the garden 
below. 

"Mankind is a* conceited speciest’’ said the stork. 
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*• Usten how their tongues go, and yet they cannot 
even cluck! They plume themselves on their fluent 
speech! And such a language as it is! They have 
only to go a day's journey and no one can understand 
them. Now, our language is spoken all over the world ; 
in th» far north and in Egypt too. And they cannot 
even fly ! They dart about in a machine they call a 
railway, and as often as not they break their neck. It 
makes my beak run cold only to think of it 1 The world 
can go on without men. We can do without them. If 
we can only get frogs and worms ! ’* 

“ That was a long speech,” cried the toad. “ What a 
great man he is, and how high up he sits I I never saw 
any one sit so high. And how he swims 1 ” she added, 
as ‘she saw him fly through the air. 

• The mother stork sat still in h^r nest and talked to 
her young ones about Egypt and the waters of the Nile, 
and of the incomparable mud of that distant land. It 
all sounded very new and fascinating to the little toad. 

“ I must go to Egypt,” she .said. “ If the stork or one 
of his young ones would but take me with them ! I 
would oblige him in eveiything 1 could. Yes, I must 
go to Egypt. I am so happy. All the joy and longing 
that I feel is better than having a jewel in my head.*' 

And all the time she had the jewel I The deathless 
longing for better things. 

Suddenly the stork flew downwards ; he had seen the 
toad in the grass, and he seized it roughly. His beak 
squeezed her, the wind rushed past them, but upwards 
they rose— on towards Egypt, she knew that ; and her 
eyes sent out sparks of fire. 

** Croak 1 ah!” 

The body was dead, the toad was killed* But what 
became^of the sparks fire ? 
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The sunbeam caught them, and the jewel from the 
toad's head, and carried them — whither ? 

Do not ask the naturalist; ask the poet. He will 
make a fairy tale of it for you, and the storks and the 
cateipillar will be in it. Only think : the caterpillar will 
turn into a beautiful butterfly. The storks v/ill fly 
across the sea to Africa, and come back, the very same 
way, to the same country, the same roof! That sounds 
too wild and improbable, does it not? But you may 
ask even the naturalist ; he will be obliged to confess 
tliat it is true. Indeed, you must have seen it yourself. 

“ But the jewel in the toad's head ? ” 

Look for it in the sun ; and tiy to find it. 

The light is too strong. Our eyes cannot bear it yet. 
We cannot gaze upon the splendour round us, but God 
will give us power enough to do so some day. That 
will be the j^est faixy tale of all| and we shall all be 
in itt 
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165 Romances of Real Ufe. 

Lbigh Hunt. 

166 Defeated. By H. Lynch. 

168 Workers of the Sea. Hugo. 

169 Round the Moon. Vbrks. 

170 Journey to Interior of 

Eouth. Oiuot 

17X Five Weeks In a Balloon. 
Ditto. 

171 Rival Detaotivss. Author 

of^SlmlowBdbyThMa'* 

173 The Diamond CoteHe. Do.’ 

174 Marfapst Catohpole. By 

Kbv, a. CoaBOU>« 

ifS “Nhwty.Thrw." Htioa 

176 0*lwsUy«’i Ocuii^ilAr. 

'Aliaor&«SM«wlbj Ant.'’ 

177 Outers UMNHntit. {Htto. 
t7« Wopth MUWefgtit in 0<M 


179 On a Winter'* Night. By 

Sir OasshT CitMFBFi.L, Bart. 

183 The Spy. FEN iMORB Cooper. 

184 The Pilot.* Ditto. 

185 Lionel Lincoln. Ditto.* 

186 Last of the Mohicans. Do. 

187 The Prairie. Ditto, 

188 The Water-Witch. Ditto. 

189 The Pathfinder. Ditto. 

190 Eve Effingham. Ditto. 

195 Remarkable Impostors. 

196 Celebrated Claimants. 

' Z97 Alsatian Schoolmaster. 

I By ER^KMAMN-CilAtBlAN. 

> 198 Les Mlserahles. 1. Hugo. 

19^ U. OUto, 

<201 Crescent and Cross. By 

Kliot Warbdxton. 

202 Amusing Aneodotss, &c, 

203 Quips and Cranks, Ac. • 

204 The Detective’s Dilemma 

1 By Emils Gabobiao. 

<205 Osteotlve's Triumph. Do.’ 

206 History of aCrIme. Hugo. 
207 Ain Deadly Peril. By Emile 

GABOftfAV. 

207 Mr. Barnes of New York. 

208 The Bad Boy & hie Sister. 

209 VIvlanQrey.BEACONSFiELD. 

210 Coningsby. Uhto. 

211 Henrietta Temple. Ditto. 

212 Venetla. Ditta 
215 Sybil. Ditto. 

214 Cohtarlnl {ffeffitng. Ditto, i 

215 Alroy. Ditto. 

ato The Young Duke,' BHto. 
st7 An Undlsdoveesd Crime. 


VicrpsMtfsa. 
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rA^tSiiaK»t^ 
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ADDENDA TO 

WARD, LOCK & CO’S CATALOGUE. 

(ADMTIONB TO 8BB1BS.) 


THE HOME TREASURE LIBRARY. 

Nsw Votu^BS. Crown 8v(^ handaomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edgasi 
9 tfift oaciL 

3/6 40 He Fell in Love with his Wife. Bv E. P. Roe, Author 

of ** JfWim Jest to Eardest,** ** An Original Belle," &c. 

4f Driven heok to Eden. By the same Author. 

42 The Flower of the Family. By Mrs. P&entiss. 

43 What Katy Did at Home, at School and Abroad. 

Bj Susan Cooliogb. 

44 Sen-Hur:. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew Wallace. 

45 The Earth Trembled. By E. P. Roe. 

46 The Gates Between. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

THE LILY SERIES. 

Kxw VoLUNBS. Crown 8vo, doth gilt, Itw tftf. each ; 
or in wrappen, la. 

* 1/6 92 Barriera Burned Away. By E. P. Rob. 

' 93 Opening of a Chestnut Burr. By E. P. Roe. 

94 What Can Bhe Do f By E, P; Roe. 
lU - 9S A Day of Fate. By E, P. Roe. 

' q6 a. F ace illumined. By £. F. Rot, 

97 He Fell in Love with nie Wife. By E. P. Rob. 

98 Diriven Back to Eden, By E. F. Roe. 

99 What Katy Did Next. By Susan Coolxdgb. 

100 Chrlettne'e OrooK. By S. S. Hamer. 
foi Ben-Hur, By Lew Wallace. 

102 Four Girls at Chautauqua. By “ Pansy.” 

X03 The Chautauqua Girts at Home. By ” Pansy. ** 

IC4 Chrietfe's Chrletmae. By ” Pansy.*' 

. 105 True to the Best. By Annie N, Price. 

106 Drone’e Honey. By Sophie May. 
toy An Endless Chain. By” Pansy/* 

108 tluth>Ereklne*e Croeeea. By ** Pansy.'* 
ijog Links In Rehedoa’e Life. By” Pansy." 

IN MrsiGolemofi Bmfth Looking on. By ** Pansy." 

HP Eartiji Trembled. By E. P. Roa , 

IIS The QiatSirBetween. By ai^isawth Stuaet Phelps, 
it3 Found, yet Lost By E. F. Koa 
■ j 114 Ttiree People. By ♦‘Pansy."' . 

115 Ester Bled. Pansy.” 

«| 11S Ester Ried yet dpeaking. By ” Panhy.** 

- ' 117 Julia RIed. By “Pansy/ . 


WMl0, *!ibC18 * C0., Letidoii, Melbounie, end New York. 





QIPT BOOKS AT THREE SH1X.UNQ3 ft SIXPENCE. 


THE GOOD WORTH LIBRARY. 

Nxw Volumes. Cromra Bro, haodsoinely bound, cloA gilt, gilt cdg«s, 
39» Ori. each. 


59 T wo Thrones ; or, RebeUion and Loyalty. Illustrated. 

60 Great Kings and Great Preachers. lUustnited.* 

6 1 Great Heroes and Gallant fights. lUintrated. « 

62 Memorable Events In British History. Illustrated. 

63 Historic Landmarks at Home and AbfH>ad. lllast. 

64 Heroes of Peace and War. Frofasely IUiistrate£ 

65 The States-Generat and The Country In Danger. 

By Kiei. kmann-Chatriak. 

66 Year One of the Republic and Citizen Bonaparte. 

By ERCtCMANN-CltATUIAN. 

67 The Golden Land. B* L. Parjeon. lUust. by Browne. 

68 Orient. By Rev. Joseph Cook. 

69 Applied Christianity. Washington Gladden, D.D. 
7c England’s Pioneersand Great National Movements. 

71 History of Rome. £d, by H. W. Dulckxn, Ph.D. 

IlKistrated. 

72 History of Greece. £d. by H. W.. Dulcken, Ph.D. 

Illuttrated. 

73 History of the Anglo*8axons. By Francis Palgbave. 

74 T rue Royalty : Life of the Queen. By Dr. J. W. 

Kirton. Profusely XUustnited. 

75 Beeton’s Housekeeper's Guide. Hundreds of Eogra* 

vings. 

76 Beeton's Ladies' Own Book. With 260 niustrations. 

77 Beeton’s Bazaar and Fancy Fair Bpotc 304 lUusts, 

78 Beeton’s Book of Fancy Needlework, 43olIl<ists. 

I 79 The Crescent ft The Cross. EliotWarbcrtok. lllust. 
i So History of Franoe. By Emilk DB BonnIbCHOSZ. Pio- 
I Anely lllustrsted, 

8f Four Girls at Chautauqua. By^PANSV.*^ 

82 The Chautauqua Girls at Home. By 

83 Christie’s Christmas. By ** Pansy," 

84 From Different Standpoints. Pansy” and F. 

i HVNTlKGPOlr. ^ 

I 85 True to the Beat. By Anmib K. Pxicb. 

! 8ti Forater'e Ufa of Oliver Ooldemlth. EhHtnted. 

87 Art Endjeee Qh&ln. BywpguraY.” 

88 Ruth ^rekintfe Croertee. By “ BArtav." : 

89 Unke In Reiieoee’e Ufrt. By "IBAwy.? 

90 Mn, BolotTKlrt 6mith idOokiRf 0^ VfMitX." 

91 OelebratedAuthoreancl.Fainoue'.TIwikawa. ' 
Heroes and Workers of the Victorian Rra. . . 

03 Abbott^ Ulb of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

§4 The Pfottwiok f WMre. Dicipttfa. IHtmodai.- «■' ' 


93 Nieholae Niokipiv. Dtapun. UtMietedi'. 
^ of ClIgtaAd. . Th U> W.- UiHUBBI 

XVoltiidyiniigtfy^ 


rlliitttrftetf. 


%'Uk VfOouMXtit Fb-D. 
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QXFT BOOKS AT THREE SHILLINGS ft SIXPENCE. 


The Good Worth Lin^xKv-^conimuetf, 

97 Reincarnation : A Study of Foigottcn Truth. By 

E. D. WA1.KBII. « 

98 Wonderful Inventions^ and Discoveries in Heat, 

Light and Sound. Profuwly Illustrated. 

99 Wondersof Rooks. Animats and Plants. lUostrated. 

100 Wondersof Electricity and Magnetism. Illustrated. 

101 Wonders of the Earth and the Heavens, lllust. 
los Great Thinkers and Brilliant Speakers, lllust 

^103 Great Writers : England’s Essayists and Novelists. 

104 Lamps of History ; Lives of Gibbon, Grote, Macaulay, 

Motley and Carlyle. Illustrated. 

105 Three People. By “Pansv/* 
lod Ester RIed.' By* Pansy.** 

Z07 Ester Ried yet Speaking. By ** Pansy.” 
loS Julia Ried. By “Pansy." 

FIVE-SHILUNG'GTn' BOOKS. 

New VoLUMBS.*— Crown 8vo, handsomelyibound, cloth gilt, bevelled 
gilt edges. each. 

14 The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By John S. C. 

Abbott. With full-imge lUustracions. 

ij Bunyap's Pilgrim's Progress. With Memoir of the 
Author and full-page Illustrations by Dai.zibl. 

16 A Popular History of Rome. By D. Ro>e. Ed. by 

H. W. DulcKKn, Ph 0. Profusely Illustrated. 

17 A Popular History of Greece.* By D. Rose. Ed. by 

H. W. DuLCasN. Ph D. Profusely Illustrated. 

18 True Royalty : A I.ife of Queen Victoria. By Dr. J, W. 

Kirtom, Author of “ True Nobility," Profusely Illustrated. 

19 A Popular History of France. Condensed and Con- 

tinued from the celebrated work of BoaNBCHO.<>B. Profusely 
Illuatrated. 

20 Forster'S Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith. 

With lllostrattoiiB by Macmsb, Stanspield and other*. 

! 21 A Popular History of England. By H. W. Dulcken, 

I Fh.D. Profusely Illustrated. 

1 THE ROYAL ITbRARY 

* Of Choice B<jok 9 or Famoi s Authoks. 

Kew- VoLUMAS.—Ciown tivo, red doth, ctk ImUed, red edge*, ST#, 
each, (Thote marked * also in half-cloth* marbled sides, at same pnee). 

The Tiger Slayer. AiwAvn. ' •Vivian Grey, bkacowfield. 

Last of the Inoas. Ditto. •Coningaby. Ditto. 

•Henrietta Temple-Dkia 
PralHO' FWwetP. Ditto. •Venetla. Ditto. 

TraMSP's Oaughter, pitto. ♦Sybil. pitt^ 

Wl^SpafpoP. xxtto. 'Alroy, and Oontarinl 

Ditto. Fleming. HBACoMPiBLa 
‘ ^ ' * Young Duke. Ditto. 

The Count of Monte 

Crfsto. Complete^ Dumas. 


1 In 0eiulbF‘l*‘erllr Gadoriai;. 
fTliisr Onseoent end the 
Crbee. gupy WAtmfRTow. 


WA]U»« JUK:K London. Melbourne, and New Yoffc 



GIFT BOOKS AT HALF-A^CROWN. 


THE FAMILY GIFT SERIES, 

Nbw VfLL'MBS.— Crcwn Svot ctoih gih, SSt each. 

[03 The titustrloua HeiH^esofthe Bibte. Edited by Dr. 

J. W. KlkTON. 

[03 Robinson Crusoe. Demy 8vo. With 'Memoir and 

IHiistraiion^. * 

[04 True Nobility: Memoir of Lord Shaftesbttry, By Dr. 

J. W. KlkTON. t>rofusely TlittStraced. _ 

[05 Ice-World Adventures. Illustrated. 

[06 He Fell In Love with His Wife. By £. P. Roc. 

[07 Driven Bfeiok to Eden. By K. P. Hoc. iUsatrated. 

[08 Two Thrones; or, Rebellion and Loyalty. liiShtrated. 
[09 Great Kings and Great Preachers, illasdrated. 

[10 Great Heroes and Gallant Fights. XUnstfated. 

[II The Fairy Gueen’s Visit. lUustrated. 

[13 Irene, the Little Christian. lUostiated. 

[ 13 Stories of Animals and Pets. Illustrated. 

[14 Memorable Events In British History. lUugtrated. 
[15 Historic Landmarks at Home and Abroad. lUnst. ' 
[16 Heroes of Peace and War.. Xllnstrated. 

[17 Moral Nursery Tales, lllustiated. 

[18 Nursery Songs and Ballads. ll!usti»ted. 

:i9 Nursery Tales and Storlea* lUnsbraUd. ** 

[30 Chats about Animals and Sirda ByMccac Stric- 

SHINE. lUMStrst<Fd. 

21 The Sunny Holidays. By Mcrczk Sonshxbc. Illnst. 
:22 The States-General and OdUntry In Danger. 

' Erckmahn-Chatrian IIlns[rat«d. 

[23 Year One of Repubtlc and ClttSen Bonitparte. 

Erckmann-Chatiiian. IHustratad. 

24 The Good Sh^herd. Illustrated. 

25 The Sunday Treasure BooR. lIlnshiR^. ' 

26 England’s Pioneers and Great .Natlom .1 Move- 

ments. Prorutely iQuatmtcd. 

27 Popular History of Rome. By D. Bose. £d. by 

H.W.Dcrs.x:KSN,Ph.D. PraCuetr llkiUratc#.!. > - 

2$ Popular HistOfiy of Greece.^ By D. ko^ Ed. by 

K. W.DvtCKSir, Ph.D. PnMity ihuamted^ ' . 

29 HIstoiVGftheA^lo-Saxons. 

30 True Royalty: Uk pf tbs &. f, W* 

KmToK. Pivfokely niaftmted. 

31 Seston^eGo^of Birds. 

32 Beeton's Book of Poultry. Cbkmrri fUactkit^. 

33 The Creseent and the Cross. ByBuoTWAabosTOK. 

34 Popular Nietofy of Franca. BoNiittcngia Con- 


ilcnfnl AiMiCoiitntMd by H. W. DuLCCSp, Phd!>i /DiMliaMd. 

i3j Abbotta. UFs of Napoleon Bonapiu^ > ShSrited. 
136 The TIger-Stayar. ByOusrAintAiR^a^ 
t37 Last of the Incas. By Go&tavb Axwuib. l&Mstsd. 
I 138 PIratssofftliaPpalpiaa. By Gostavb AmaiD. lUnst 


WARD, LOCK A Londofl^ MsIbeatne, iM'-Miw 4feiA' 
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OlFT BOOKS AT m. 6d. AND is. 


Prin 

2/6 


1 /- 


1 /- 


The Family Gift Serihs— 

139 The Prairie Flower. Gustave Aimard. Illustrated. 

140 The Trapper’s Daughter. GUi»TAV£ Aimard. lllust 
j[4i The White Scalper. GnstAVE Aimard, Illustrated. 

142 The Indian Chief. Gustave Aimard. Illustrated. 

143 Fdrster’s Life of Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated. 

144 Celebrated Authors and Famous Thinkers. lllust. 
^5 Heroes and Workers of the Victorian Era. Pro- 

146 The Earth Trembled. By E. P. Roe. 

147 The Pickwick Papers. Dickens. Illustrated. 
Nicholas Niokleby. - Dickrns. Illustrated. 

149 History of England. H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D. lllust. 

150 Treasures of Truth for Busy Lives. Portraits. 

151 Wonderful InventionSi and Disooveries In Heat, 

Light and Sound, lllu^iraied. 

152 Wonders of Rooks, Animals and Plants. Illustrated. 
X S3 Wonders of Electricity and Magnetism. Profusely 

lllustnted. 

154 Wonders of the Earth and the Heavens. Profusely 

lllustnted. 

155 Great Thinkers and Brilliant Speakers. Illustrated. 

156 Great Writers: Novelists and Essayists. Illustrated. 

157 Lamps of History : Grote, Gibbon, Macaulay, Motley, 

Carlyle. Illustrated. . 

THE ROSE LIBRARY. 

Gi>o«m 8v<s pnttUy bouad in half red doth, marbled sides, le* each. 


Little Women: Alcctt. 
Good Wives. Alcott. 
Aunt Jane’s Hero. Pren- 

TheWWs, Wide World. By 

Miss WRTKaaBLU 

Gueeohy. MissWETHERELL. 
Flower of the Family. By 

Mn. FJumtTiss. 


7%tJ^9Uiawtngstr99^ly and weatfy lound in, cUiA, 


Melbourne House. By 

Mn>s WsTHBRaLI.. 

Jessamine. Harland. 
Old Helmet. Wbtherell. 
Daisy. Miss Wetherell 
Near to Nature's Heart. 

Ky E. P Rob. 

Without a Home. Rou. 
Hie Sombre Rivals. Roe. 


Good Wives. Miss Alcott. 
Alone* Marion Harland, 
Ths ielnplllfhter, Cum- 

SlUtSk. 

SfeimiW Heavbnward. 

Ksty did at School. 
Anhp tkWk . X S. ARTMUEf 


Prince of the House of 

David. By R«y. J. H. Ingraham. 

The Throne of David. 

By Rev. J. R. Ingraham , 

The Pillar of Fire. By 
R«v. 1. H. Ingraham. ^ 
From Jest to Earnest. By 
KP.Ro*. 

A Knight of the Nine- 
teSDiibCaMaiT* ByE. P.Ros. 


4t Lfltttdoa, MelbotfRke, and Msw IfetICi 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OP STANDARD WORKS. 


THE WORLD LIBRARY OF STANDARD BOOKS. 

^ Crown 8vo, neat clotb gilt, or plain buckram, 3^, 6d» each, 

49 The Ufe of Napoleon Bonaparte. By T. S. C. Aisboit. 

50 0 lbbon *8 Roman Empire. With the Valuable and 

Copious Notes of tho late Oeau Milman, also Notes by Guizot 
_ and Othere. Vol. I. 

Vol. II. 

52 Popular History of France. Condensed and continued 

from the Celebrated Work ef Bonnkchosk. l»y H. W. Dulcken. 
Fh.D, Profusely Illustrated. 

53 Forster's Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith. Illus- 

trated by Maclisb; Stanfield and others. 

54 Popular History of England. Bu il. W. Dulckr\, 

Ph.D. Prafui«lyIUustmted * 

55 Robert Hall's Letters and Sermons. 

5$ — Mlsoetlaneous Writings. 

Sermons and Miscellaneous Pieces. 

WARD AND LOCK'S 

jPOPULAR LIBRARY of LITERARY TREASURES 

' Crown Svo, bound in neot cloth, Od. each . or In paper wrappers, 3dm 

j« Emerson's Representative Men; English Traits, &c. 

2 Macautay^s Lord Clive, Warren Hastings, &c. 

3 Plutarch'S Lives of Alexander, Cessar, &c. 

4 Locke's Thoughts on Education 

t be iHuIncey’s Confssafons of an Opium-Eater, iVc 
Longfellow's Tales of a Wayside Inn, 

7 Sindbad the Sailor, Aladdin, &c 
g Lord Bacon’s Essays. 

9 Oliver Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 

IQ Captain Cook’s First Voyage to Australia, &c. 
fx Poner's Decision of Character 
tz Milton’s Miscellaneous Poems. 

13 Plutarch's Lives of Famous Greeks. 

14 Cobbett'e Advice to Young Men. 

ic The Wftohes* Fi*olic« and ether IngoliUby Legends. 

x6 ColeHdge’s Ancient Mariner, and other Poem!:. 

‘ tf The LItfie Hunchback and The Forty Thieves. 
i§ Lays of Ancient Rome, &c. 

1$ Emenson'e Mrve, Friendship and Character, 
so tlioman h Kempis: The Imitation of Christ. 

SI the ^nuggler'S Leap, and’otlier Ingoldsby Legends. 

<ke^e'Ji Faust Bavakd Taylor. Part x, 

\z% Eieerson'e Conduct of Ufe^ &c, 

(M'Ohptaln Cook's Voyage to Australia and New 

[ ^ gwlMid. 


WAftP, LOCK A CO«. Loadoo, Mslbouroe, sad New yoxk* 


GIFT BOOKS AT BIGHTBBNPBNCB. 


Price THE YOUTH^S LIBRARY* 

Kbw Vcluiibs. Crown Bvo, ne&t cloth gilt, Jte. 6d» each; 
or in paper wrapper, ifa. each. 

t 1/6 ^4 of W. E. Gladstone. Bj G. R. Bmksson.* 

j ' 6s Fifty Celebrated women, with Portraits; 

! 66 Children at Jerusalem. Mrs. Holman Hunt. 

: 1 /- i 67 Bible Heroea EHitcd by Dr. J. W, Kirros. , 

68 First Heroes of the Cross. Ed. by Dx. J. W. iSkTON. 

69 Thrilling Adventures In the Arotio Regions, llluat. 

70 In Search of Franklin. Illustrated. 

71 The Sailor Hero. By Captain Armstrong. 

72 TheHlstoryofthe Anglo-Saxons. Francis' PA t^RAVE. 

I 73 True Royalty : Life of the Queen. Illustrated. Kirton. 

I 74 The Marvels of the Elements. Frofu^y lUnstratcd. 

7$ Marvels of Heat, Light and Sound. , Piofuiely lllust. 

76 Marvels of invention and SoienttflO'RutxIbs. lUust. 

77 Marvels of Earth, Air and Water. , Illustrated: 

78 The Tiger Slayer. By Gustave Aimaro. 

79 The Last of the Incas. By Gustave Axmard. 

80 Pirates of the Prairie. By Gustave Aimabij. 

81 The Prairie Flower. By Gustave Aimard. 

82 *The Trapper's Daughter. By Gustave Aimart). ** 

83 The White SGS 4 per. By Gustave AiRaro. 

84 The Indian Chief. By Gustave Aimakd. 

85 Hunting Adventures. By '‘Tbb old Shekarry.*’ 

86 The Hero of the Prairies, Illnstratrd. 

87 Marvels of Geology and Physical Geography. IBost. 

88 Marvels of Animal and Plant Life. lUustteted. 

89 Marvels of Electricity and Magnetism* Iliostrated. 

90 Marvels of Astronomy. ProAisdly liluscrated. 

91 Masters in History. By Rev* Peter Anton. 

92 Great Novelists. By Iambs C* Watt. 

93 Life of Thomas Carlyle. By H. |. Nicotx. 

94 engiand's Essayists. By Rcvi Peter Ant6k.. 

95 Brilliant Speakers* By H« J. Nicqlu, 

96 Greet Soholars* By H.L Nicole. 

97 Lamb's Tales fr<>m ShalcespeawL ; ; . . • - 

MOXON’8 MtNIATMRS sentBa 

PdcIem itM, MMly kilMt U Ittir ..d (UHii ik *iMl. 

1/ lTlieQ«Kt AmcrrSinyB: 1' ’ 

• ' The Flirt. AI.BEKT 3 ii;tk. The BIgfow Pa^nra. 

I Evening Parties. Ditta Bagk4^ StudMg* 

Southey's Life of Nelson. Pooms,' ^ J, CL Saxx. 

I TlwOMmea. Dicxus, MarfoTO Oia'iv. Aiwicu. 

Chrtabnaa OaroL Dine. PatguOMMvgja' SAan. 

I Hood'a Wit. and Humour. . TWo Mm dT Sandir^r. 
i Hood's Whirm. NaAANlMimABanada. 

! Hood'a Odditlea. -TlHLtttNNiMM^Jrotty, 


] WAttD, LOCK *.00. Lmdoo; aiti' IteW j 

J -J ^ 




GIFT BOOKS AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Pric* library op national information. 

New Volumes. Crows Svo, red cloth extra, gUt| 19s* Od, each. 

. Profusely lUnstrateA. 

2 /q 4 Memorable Events In British History. 

^ 5 Historic Landmarks at Home and Abroad. 

I 6 Heroes of Peaoe and War. 

^ England's Pioneers and Great National Movements. ! 
18 Celebrated Authors and Famous Thinkers, 
i 9 Heroes and Workers of the Victorian Era. 


I NEW TWO-SHILLING CLOTH-BOaND SERIES. 

I Crown 8vo, neat cloth, 9s, each. 

J I The Earth Trembled. By E. P. Roe. 
s The Gates Between. By Elissaseth Stuart Phelp*;. 

. 3 Ben*Hur : A Tale of the Christ. By Lew Wallace. 

: 4 The Fair God. By the same author. 

. 5 Story of Keedon Bluffs. By C. Egbert Craduock. 


By C. Egbert Craduock. 


THE “PANSY" BOOKS 

^ Crowe 8vo, baadaomely bound, doth, full gilt, bevelled, gilt edges, with 
* FrODtiB|deceB and Vignette Tttlea, 9s, 64* each ; Cheap Edition, 

strongly and neatly bound m cloth, la. each. 

1 /- I* Four QIHs at Chautauqua. By Pansy.*’ 

a The Chautauqua Girls at Home. By “ Pansy.” 

3 Christie’s Christmas. rBy Pansy.’* 

4 From Different Standpoints. By ” Pansy ** and Faye 

Humiingoox. 

e True to the Best. By Annxe N. Prick. 
d An Endless Chain. By “ Pansy.” 

7 Ruth Erekine's Crosses. By “Pansy.” 

8 Links In Rebecca's Llfs. By **Pansy.v 

9 Mrs. Solomon Smith Looking On. By y Pan.sy. ' 

10 Three People, By P ansy.” 

11 Ester RIed. By “Pansy.’* 

la Eeter Rled yet Speaking, By ” Pansy.” 
xi autla Rled* By “ Pawrv.” 

T Tn' 'J > 

NEW EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Crown Sw}, neat doth, e«* eaeb. 

2 /^ I In French Grammar and 'Pronunciation. 

' * SK.. L. French Lectoter w the Heriot-Watt 


' W AetrppHMwy. • E, NsziSOK, F„R.A.Sm Hev Majesty’s 
1* lAwtrnsKy Ibr NataL 

U Sttr-lnstpuotlon In Q«i>maffl. H:>W. bouoKw, Pit.D. 

1 4 Ei^H»ii.Qr»tninu>. By L. Toulmim Smith, u. 


WAaO, bOQX a cn,'LiH4a% Ji«liMafa«^ wd Haw IMk. 



PBHNY BOOKS FOR THB PEOPLE —AdUtiHu. 


PENNY USEFUL AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

Nbw lisvn* 

40 ripst Book of English 1 43 How to Dance. 


tiisioij. 

41 First French Book. 

> 42 Christian Names, 

I Moanlngs, ac 


44 How to Woo. 

45 How to Behave. 

46 How to Travel. 


Kirtom's Penny Reciters and Dialogufs. — NE wTk<nUKs 
89 R«e«lpt, &c.~9o Tha BJarnay Stone, Paddy's 

Dream, ac.— 9a Taken In, The Irish Duel, Sc.— 94 A Queer 

I Fish, ae.--uj Paddy and the Fox, ac«— $6 The Irish Soooolmaster, 
ac.— 97 The Orldlren, 98 Andy’s Blunders, ac.— 99 Ths Exolse- 

man, Ac*— too Father Phil's CeUeoMoni Ac*— 130 My Mother's Bible, 
Ae-itt White Llee, Ac.— T39 The Two Roads, Ac.— 133 All have 
Work to Do, Ac.— 134 Ths Blind Boy, Ac.— 135 Ood Is Everywhere, 
Ac.— 136 We are Seven, Ac.— 137 Bear and Forbear, Ac.— 138 A True 
Man, Ac.- <39 My Mother, Ac —mo Thegtorm, Ac.— 141 OurBaby'e 


Twine, Ac.— 149 The Irish Sehootmaster, Ac.- 15a The Bashful Man,* 
Ac.-! SI Ths Baehelor Bold, Ac*— 153 AwomanofMInd, Ac.— 153 The 
Family Msn, Ac —154 A Ghost Btory, Ac — 1^5 The Tithe Pig* Ap*"* 
zed John Trot. Ac.— xsf The Bachelor's Dream, Ac.— 15I Staga- 
struok Hero, Ac.-xs9 The Spaotre Pig, Atf.--i6o Nothing to Wear. 
Ac*-idi Jerry, the Miller, Ac.— tfe A Roland for an Ollvar, Ac.— 
T3ie Unole. Ac.— 164 Grac»e Darling, Ac.— The Manias, Ac.— 166 
Clone with a Handsomer Man, Ac.— 167 The Warrior's Dream, Ac.— 
16B A BMhfUl Man, Au— 169 Aurelia’s Young {Men, Ac.— 170 A 
BsoNlor's Complaint, Ac.— 171 The Amateur Coachman. Ac.’-*]7o 
Tall’e Speech, A&— 173 Uncle Sammy, Ac.— 17 4 tove and Lucre, Ac. 

HISTOBIGAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 

Largs ciown 8vo. to attractive wrappers, wit2i numerotts 
Eagravixigs, B'L each. 

1 QIadatone. Orator and | 7 The Vengeance of 89. 

» stateimaB rasdSttjesiMo. | $ The Great Reform Bill. 

2 Beacongneia: Author I ^ a«r« 


1 QIadatone. Orator and | 7 The Vengeance of ' 89 . 

stattimajB^raiidSiajesiMn. | $ The Great Reform Bill. 

3 S 5 ?S 2 SI! The pSS rf : 9 The Elizabethan Age. 

^ ^4»AMinHiiatUMiuid.. 10 From the Blaok Hole 

4 MtShid Mttber. , • , toPiiiKy. 

j 4 UiaX(iimiUiy : TlieTrae , ii “tong Uv« the Beg- 

6 vtotoi^OHw^^- ' » TfiTpennyEewtiMpef. 

TfiBBBPKlIllY kaiiS OF'^POFULAB BOOKS. 

la stfraetiva oietsre covera, Ad* each, 

I MMoh Like MuPcjtor • 15 O^lipklee. Dl;tto 

Jamm (tMBHwoeD. 7 My Amuelng MBle> Vo 

a Orowforefa Quilt Do- S Unteevftaupitei*. l>i>. 

3 Remonoe in the Bough 9 fedenteioltiee of the 

DIaa. encivw.d'WiM. . 

4 A Tale W a Breach o' *• S^S?**®!*'*!*™***- 

vnMh*,' Ditto, II SualAt Bita, ''Aneo. 

5 IWwfcem'Wrtt. B7“8iu j 

’ Vvtt." < tz Oma ARB CMta. 


7 MyAmuelngMole.^ 
g Untceeftaupitei*. i>i>. 

9 fedentttioltiea of the 

Wkwasd'^M. . 

10 Oddltlee&Carlfl^tiBB* 
ft GualRt BItBy ‘'Aneoo 

tz CtflSttang CMta. 




'R4GO,, LoBdeii, Welbe^ltae. and Mew Yiva • 


• ' i<e 








